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PREFACE 



As its sub-title announces, the present volume Is 
mainly devoted to a consideration of those Post- 
Darwinian Theories which involve fundamental 
questions of Heredity and Utility. 

As r^ards Heredity, I have restricted the discussion 
almost exclusively to Professor Weismann's views, 
partly l>ecause he is at present by far the most im- 
portant writer upon this subject, and partly because 
his views with regard to it raise with most distinctness 
the issue which lies at the base of all Post*Darwinian 
speculation touching this subject— the issue as to the 
inheritance or non-inheritance of acquired characters. 

My examination of the Utility question may well 
seem to the general reader needlessly elaborate ; for 
to such a reader it can scarcely fail to appear that 
the doctrine which I am assailing has been broken 
to fragments long before the ^criticism has drawn to 
a close. But from my previous experience of the 
hardness with which this fallacious doctrine dies, 
I do not deem it safe to allow even one fragment of 
it to remain, lest, hydra-like, it should re-develop into 
as 
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W Pre/ace. 

its former proportions. And I can scarcely think 
that naturalists who know the growing prevalence 
of the doctrine, and who may have followed the issues 
of previous discussions with r^;ard to it» will accuse 
me of being more over-zealous in my attempt to make 
a fun end thereot 

One more remark. It is a misfortune attending 
the aim and scope of Part II that they bring me 
into frequent discord with one or other of the most 
eminent of Post-Darwinian writerB— especially with 
Mr. Wallace. But such is the case only because 
the subject-matter of this volume is avowedly re- 
stricted to debateaUe topics, and because I choose 
those naturalists who are deservedly held in most 
esteem to act spokesmen on behalf of such Post- 
Darwinian views as appear to me doubtful of erro- 
neous. Obvkmsly, however, differences of opinion 
oo particular points ought not to be taken as imply- 
ii^ any failure on my part to recognise the general 
scientific authority of these men, or any inability 
to appreciate their labours in the varied fields of 
Biology. 

CBHtrCMlCH, OXfOSD. 
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NOTE 



Some time before his death Mr. Romanes decided 
to publish those sections of his work which deal with 
Heredity and Utility, as a separate volume, leaving 
Isolation and Physiological Selection for the third and 
concluding part of Darwin^ atid after Darwin. 

Most of the matter contained in this part was 
already in type, but was not finally corrected for the 
press. The alterations made ther^'n are for the most 
part verbal. 

Chapter IV was type-written ; in it, too, no altera- 
tions of any moment have been made* 

For Chapters V and VI there were notes and iso- 
lated paragraphs not yet arranged. I had promised 
during his life to wrife for Mr. Romanes Chapter V 
on the basis of these notes, extending it in such ways 
as seemed to be desirable. In that case it would 
have been revised and am'ended by the author and 
received his final sanction. . Death annulled this 
friendly compact; and since, had I written the 
chapter myself, it could not receive that imprimatur 
which would haye given its chief valuer I have decided 
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to ammge tbe material that passed Into my hands 
. widKMit adding anything of importance thereta The 
substance of Chapters V and VI Is therefore oitirely 
tfaeauthoi^s: even the phraseology is his; thearrango- 
flMnt only is by another hand 

Such parts of the Preface as more particularly 
refer to Isolation and Physiological Selection are 
reserved tor publication in Part III. A year or more 
must dapse before that part will be ready for 
poUicatioa 

Mr. R Howard Collins has» as a kindly tribute to 
tfie memory of the author* read through the proofs. 
Messrs. F. Darwin* F. Galton, H. Seebohm, and others* 
have rendered incidental assistance. After much 
search I am unable to give the references to one or 
two passages. 

I have allowed a too flattering reference to myself 
to stand* in accordance with a particular injunction of 
Mr. Romanes given shortly before that sad day on 
whidi he died* leaving many to mourn the loss of 
a personal friend most bright, lovable* and generous- 
hearted* and thousands to rtgrtt that the hand which 
had written so mudi for them would write for them 
no more. 

.CLL.M. 

Unnnasmr Cousos* Baitioi^ 
4^tS94.' » 
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DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Introductory ; The Darwinism op Darwin. 
AND of the Post-Darwinian Schools. 

It is desirable to open this volume of the treatise 
on Darwin and after Darwin by taking a brief 
survey of the general theory of descent, first, as this 
was held by Darwin himself, and next, as it is now 
held by the several divei^ent schools of thought Which 
have arisen since Darwin s death. 

The most important of the questions in debate is 
one which I have already had occasion to mention, 
while dealing, in historical order, with the objections 
that were brought against the theory of natural 
selection during the life-time of Darwin ^. Here, how- 
ever, we must consider it somewhat more in detail, 
and justify by quotation what was previously said 
teguAiog the very definite*\iature of his utterances 
upon the matter. This question is whether natural 
selection has been the sole, or but the main, cause 
of organic evolution. 

. , . » Ptat i pp. Hi-n^ 
TL B 
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a , ^ Darwin, and after Darwin. 

' Most we wgarA survival of the fittest as the one 
and only principle which has been concerned in the 
progre ss ive modification of living forms, or are we to 
suppose that this great and leading principle has been 
assisted by other and subordinate principles, without 
the oo-operatlon of which the results, as presented in 
the animal and v^etable kingdoms, could not have 
been effected ? Now Darwin's answer to this question 
was distinct and unequivocal He stoutly resisted 
the doctrine that natural selection was to be regarded 
^ the only cause of organic evolution. On the other 
hand, this opinion was — and still continues to be— 
pcrnstently maintamed by Mr. Wallace ; and it con- 
stitutes the source of all the differences between his 
views and those of Darwia Moreover, up to the time 
of Darwin's death, Mr. Wallace was absolutely alone 
in maintaining this opinion : the whole body of 
scientific thought throughout the world being against 
him; ibr it was deemed improbable that, in the 
enonnottsly complex and endlessly varied processes 
of oiganic evolution, only a single principle diould be 
everywhere and exclusively concerned ^ But since 
Darwin's death there has been a great revolution of 
biological thought in favour of Mr. Wallace's opinion. 
And the reason for this revolution has been, that 
his doctrine of natural selection as the sole cause 
of organic evolution has received the corroborative 
support of Professor Weismann's theory of heredity-^ 
which has been more or less cordially embraced by 
a certain section of evolutionists, and which appears to 
carry the doctrine in question as a logical corollary, so 
fitf, at all events, as adaptive structures are concerned* 
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Introduction. 3 

Now in this opening chapter we shall have to do 
merely with a setting forth of Darwin's opinion : 
we are not conddering how far that opinion ought 
to be rq^arded as having been in any measure dis- 
placed by the results of more recent progress. Such, 
then, being the only matter which here concerns us, 
I will supply a few brief quotations, to show how 
unequivocally Darwin has stated his views. First, 
we may take what he says upon the " Lamkrckian^ 
factors ^ ; *' and next we may consider what he says 
with regard to other (actors, or, in general, upon 
natural selection not being the sole cause of organic 
evolution. 

*' Changed habits produce an inherited effect, as in the period 
of the flowering of plants when transported from one climate to 
another. With animals the increased use or disuse of parts has 
had a more marked influence '•" 

^ There can be no doubt, from the facts given in this chapter, 
that extremely slight changes in the conditions of life sometimes, 
probably often, act in a definite manner on our domesticated 
productions; and, as the action of changed conditions in 
causing indefinite variability is accumulative, so it may be with 
their definite action. Hence considerable and definite modifi- 
cations of structure probably follow from altered condidons 
acting during long series of generations V -^ 

^ How, again, can we explain the inherited effects of the use 
and disuse of particular organs? The domesticated duck flies 

* So far M we ihall be concerned with them throughout this trea- 
tise, the **LftmarckUn ikctois** coon^Jn the tnppotcd tnniminioa 
of acquired chaxactert, whether the latter Iw due to the direct influence 
of external cooditiont of liie on the one hand, or to the inherited efiectt of 
use and disuse on the other. For the phraie'' inherited eficcts of use and 
ditaie," I shall frequenUy employ the term ''use-inheritance,'* which has 
been coined by Mr. Piatt BaU as a mora conveoicot cxprassicn. 

* OrigiH^Spuiis, 6Ui ed. p. S. 

* Vmriatim Sec andjed. it p. aSo. 

B 9 
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4 Darwin, and after Darwin. 

lev and wilks man thAB tbe wfld dude, and its Hmb bones 
kste become dimfnished and increased in a conesponding 
manner in comparison with those of the wild duck. A bone b 
tiaiiied to certain paces, and the colt inherits similar consensual 
movements. The domesticated rabbit becomes tame from 
dose confinement; the dog^ intelligent from associating with 
man; the retriever is taught to fetch and carry; and these 
mental endowments and bodily powers are 9Sk inherited. 
Nothii^ in the whole drcoit of physiology b more woadeifuU 
How can the ose or disuse of a particular limb or of the brain 
nffiDCt a small aggregate of reproductive cells, seated in a distant 
part of the body, in such a manner that the being developed 
from these cdb inherits the characters of either one or both 
parents?* • • In the chapters devoted to inheritance^ it was 
shown that a multitude of newly acquired charaaers, whether 
injnriotts or beneficial^ whether of the lowest or highest vital 
importance, are often frithfiilly traiumitted '•** 

* When discussing special cases, Mr. Mivart passes over the 
eflects of the increased use and disuse of parts^ which I have 
always maintained to be higlily important, and have treated in 
my 'Variation under Domestication* at greater length than, 
as I believe, any other writer V 

So much for the matured opinion of Darwin touching 
the validity of the theory of use-inheritance. Turning 
now to his opinion on the question ii^ether or not 
diere are yet any further (actors concerned in the 
process of organic evolution, I think it will be sufficient 
to quote a single passage from the Origin of Sptcies. 
The first paragraph of the ^ Conclusion '* b devoted 
to a rhuwU of his views upon thb matter, and con- 
sists of the following most emphatic words 

*I have now recapitulated the frets and considerations which 
have dKXooghly convinced me that ^>ecies have been modified, 
duing a long coum of descent* Thb has been effected chiefly 
tibroQgh the natural selection of numerous successive^ slight, 
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fiivourable variations; aided in an important manner by thej^'^N, 
mherited effects of the use and disuse of parts ; and in an un- 
important manner, that is in relation to adaptive structures, 
whether past or present, by the direct action of external con-j<; 
ditions, and by variations which seem to us in our ignorance to 
arise spontaneously. It appears that I formerly underrated the 
frequency and value of these latter forms of variation, as leading 
to permanent modifications of structure independently of natural 
selection. But as my conclusions have lately been much mis- 
represented, and it has been stated that I attribute the modifica- 
tion of species exclusively to natural selection, I may be permitted 
to remark that in the first edition of this work, and subsequently, 
I placed in a most conspicuous position— namely, at the close 
of the Introduction— the following words : M am convinced that) 
natural selection has been the main, but not the exclusive meansj^ 
of modification.' This has been of no avail. Great is the 
power of steady misrepresentation ; but the history of science ' 
shows that fortunately this power does not long endure.** 

In the whole range of Darwin's writings there 
cannot be found a passage so strongly worded as 
this: it presents the only note of bitterness in all 
the thousands of pages which he has published 
Therefore I do not think it is necessary to supply 
any further quotations for the purpose of proving 
the state of his opinion upon the point in question. 
But, be it carefully noted, from this great or radical 
difference of opinion between the joint originators of 
the theory of natural selection, all their other differ- 
ences of opinion arise ; and seeing that since the 
death of Darwin a large nuplj^cr of naturalists have 
gone over to the side of Wallace, it seems desirable 
here to state categorically what these other or sequent 
points of difference are. Without at present discuss- 
ing them, therefore, I will merely set them out in a 
tabular form, in order that a clear perception may be . 
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giuned of thdr logical oonnexion with this primary 
point of dificfcnce. 



TUiJu^ryofNmimrmlSilietim 



Natonl Sdectioo has been 
the maia means of modifica* 
tioii» not excepting the case of 



(«) Therefore it b a aoestioQ 

" tiM 

have 



fitctois 



CO* 



marduan 
' opevjUed* 

(h) Ndther aU qiecics, nor^ 
« fertUri^ all spedSc char- 
actcn» have been due to 
aatnial lelectioo. 

(^ Thus the principle of 
Utilit]r is not of universal ap* 
plication , even where species 

are cooceroed* 

(d) Thus, also^ the sugges- 
tion as to Sexual Selection, or 
any other supplementary cause 
of modification, may be enters 
tained; and, as in the case of 
the Lamarddan fiictors, it b a 
<loe^ioo of evidence whether, 
ftf, they have co* 



(#) No detriment arises to 
the theory of natural selection 
as a theoiy of the origin of 
species by enteruining the 
possibility, or the probsdMlity, 
of supplementaiy lactois* 

00 Cross-sterility in species 
cannoc possibly be doe to 
■atmal selection* 



Thtiki^tfNaiuraiSelecHm 



Natural Selection has been 
the sole means of modification, 
excepting in the case of Man. 

J a) Therefore it is ante* 
lently impossible that the 
Lamarckian (actors can have 
coH>perated« 

(h) Not only aU species, but 
an specific characters, roust 
necessarily have been due to 
natural selection. 

(^) Thus the principle of 
Utility must necessarily be of 
uni\-ersal application, where 
species are concerned. 

(4 Thus, also, the sugges- 
tion as to Sexual Selection, or 
of any other supplementary 
cause of modification, must be 
ruled out ; and, as in the case 
of the Lamarddan factors, 
their co-openUion deemed im- 
possible. 

(/) The possibility— and, « 
fortiarixhit probability— of any 
supplementary factors cannot 
be entertained without serious 
detriment to the theory of 
natural selection, as a theory 
of the origin of spedes. 

(/) Cross-sterility in species 
b probably due to natural 
selection** 



s Thi% to die bert of aay Judcemoit, b the fiurett eztrut that I can 
Cffc ef Mi; Walbce*s most fccottly pnblbhed opbicns oo the pobtt io 
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As it will be vay endeavour in the ensuing chapters 
to consider the rights and the wrongs of these anti- 
thetical propositions, I may reserve further quotations 
from Darwin's works, which will show that the above 
is a correct epitome of his views as contrasted with 
those of Wallace and the Neo-Darwinian school of 
Weismann. But here, where the object is merely 
a statement of Darwin's theory touching the points 
in which it diflcrs from those of Wallace and Weis- 
mann, it will be sufficient to set forth these points of 
diflference in another and somewhat fuller form. So 
far then as we are at present concerned, the fol- 
lowing are the matters of doctrine which have been 
clearly, emphatically, repeatedly, and uniformly ex- 
pressed throughout the whole range of Darwin's 
writings. 

1. That natural selection has been the main means 
of modification. 

2. That, nevertheless, it has not been the only 
means ; but has been supplemented or assisted by the 
co-operation of other causes. 

3. That the most *" important " of these other causes 
has been the inheritance of functionally-produced 
modifications (use-inheritance); but this only because 
the transmission of such modifications to progeny must 
always have had immediate reference to adaptivi 
ends, as distinguished from merely useless change. 

4* That there are sundry, ftther causes which lead 

qaertion. [In pftiticnUr as repirds («) tee Darwinism pp. 435-6.] Bat 
with regafd to tome of Uiem, hU expression of opinion is not nlwajrs 
consistent, as we sbaU find in deUil later on. Betides, I am here XMng 
Mr. WaUace as lepiesentatiYe of the Neo- Darwinian school, one or other 
prominent member of which hat given emphatic ezprcttion to each of the 
above propodUoiiSb - 
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^ to mcrdy useless change — in particular, ^the direct 

I . action of external conditions, and variations which 

seeoito us in our ignorance to arise spontaneously." 

5. Hence, that the " principle of utility/' far from 
being of universal occurrence in the sphere of animate 

^ nature, b only of what may be termed highly general 

occurrence ; and, therefore, that certain other advocates 

' ' of the theory of natural selection were mistaken in 

representing the universality of this principle as 
following by way of necessary consequence from that 
thcofy. 

6. Cross-sterility in species cannot possibly be due 
to natural selection ; but everywhere arises as a result 

' of some physiological change having exclusive refer- 

ence to the sexual system — a change which is 
probably everywhere due to the same cause, although 
what this cause could be Darwin was confessedly 

I unable to suggest 

Sudi, then, was the theory of evolution as held by 
Darwin, so far as the points at present before us are 
cooccmed. And, it may now be added, that the 
longer he lived, and the more he pondered these 
points, the less exclusive was the rSle which he as- 

\ mgntA to natural selection, and the more importance 

did be attribute to the supplementary factors above 
named. Thb admits of being easily demonstrated 
by comparing successive editions of hb works; a 
method adopted by Mr. Herbert Spencer in hb 
essay on the Factors of Organic Evolution. 

My object in thus clearly defining Darwin*s attitude 
rq;anling'these sundiy points b twofold. 

In the first place, with r^;ard to merely historical 

* ^ aocura^, it appears to me undesirable that naturalbts 
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should endeavour to hide certain parts of Darwin*s 
teaching/ and give undue prominence to others. In 
the second place, it appears to me still more un- 
desirable that this should be done — as it usually is 
done — for the purpose of making it appear that 
Darwin's teaching did not really differ very much 
from that of Wallace and Weismann on the important 
points in question. I myself believe that Darwin's 
judgement with regard to all these points will 
eventually prove more sound and accurate ihan 
that of any of the recent would-be improvers upon 
his system; but even apart from this opinion 
of my own, it is undesirable that Darwin's views 
should be misrepresented, whether the misrepre- 
sentation be due to any unfavourable bias against one 
side of his teaching, or to sheer carelessness in the 
reading of his books. Yet the new school of evcK 
lutionists, to which allusion has now so frequently been 
made, speak of their own modifications of Darwin's 
teaching as *'pure Darwinism," in contradistinction 
to what they call ** Lamarckism." In other words, 
they represent the principles of ^'Darwinism" as 
standing in some kind of opposition to those of . 
" Lamarckism " : the Darwinian principle of natural ' 
selection, they think, is in itself enough to account for 
all the facts of adaptation in organic nature. There* 
fore they are eager to dispense with the Lamarckian 
principle of the inherited effects of use and disuse, < 
together with the direct influence of external conditions 
of life, and all or any other causes of modification which 
eitlier have been, or in the future may possibly be, > 
suggested. Now, of course, there is no reason why 
any one should not hold these or any other opinions ' 
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to which his own indq>cndent study of natural science 
may lead him ; but it appears to me that there is 
Ae very strongest reason why any one who deviates 
fiom the carefully formed opinions of such a man 
as Darwin, should above all things be careful to 
be absolutely fair in hb representations of them; 
be should be scrupulously jealous, so to speak, of 
not letting it appear that he is unjustifiably throwing 
over his own opinions the authority of Darwin*s 
name. 

But in Ae present case, as we have seen, not only 
do the Neo-Darwinians strain the teachings of Dar- 
win ; they positively reverse those teachings— repre- 
senting as anti-Darwinian the whole of one side of 
Darwin's system, and calling those who continue to 
accept that tysttm in its entirety by the name 
* Lamarckians.** I know it is sometimes said by 
members of tliis school, that in his utilization of 
Laroarckian principles as accessory to his own, 
Darwin was actuated by motives of ''generosity." But 
a more preposterous suggestion could not well be 
made. We may fearlessly challenge any one who 
speaks or writes in such a way, to show any other 
instance where Darwin*s great generosity of dis- 
position had the effect of influencing by one hair's 
breadth hb still greater loyalty to truth. Moreover, 
and with special regard to this particular case, I 
would point out that in no one of his many allu- 
sions to, and oflen lengthy dicussions of, these so- 
called Lamarckian principles, does he ever once 
introduce the name of Lamarck; while, on the other 
hand, in the only places where he does so— whether 
bk his books or in his now published letters— he 
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does so in order to express an almost contemptuous 
dissatisfaction, and a total absence of obligation. 
Hence, having regard to the "generosity** withj 
which he always acknowledged obligations, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that Darwin was not in \ 
the smallest degree influenced by the speculative 
writings of Lamarck ; or that, even if Lamarck had / 
never lived, the Origin of Species would have differed I 
in any single particular from the form in which it^ 
now stands. Finally, it must not be forgotten that 
Darwin's acceptance of the theory of use-inherit- 
ance was vitally essential to his theory of Pangenesis 
— that •'beloved child ^ over which he had ^'tliought 
so much as to have lost all power of judging it V 

What has just been said touching the relations 
between Darwin's theory and that of Lamarck, 
applies with equal force to the relations between 
Darwin's theory and any other theory appertain- 
ing to evolution which has already been, or may 
hereafter be, propounded. Yet so greatly have 
some of the Neo-Darwinians misunderstood the teach- 
ings of Darwin, that they represent as '•Darwinian 
heresy** any suggestions in the way of factors ••supple- 
mentary to," or ''co-operative with" natural selection. 
Of course, if these naturalists were to avow themselves 
followers of Wallace, instead of followers of Darwin, 
they would be perfectly justified in repudiating any 
such suggestions as, ipso fado, heretical But, as we 
have now seen, through all his life Darwin diflcred 
from Wallace with rq^ard to this very point ; and 
therefore, unlike Wallace, he was always ready to en- 
tertain ••additional suggestions " r^;arding the causes 
* Z^ mu/ Z<A^ voL ill. pp. 7a and 75. 
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of organic evolution— several of which» indeed* he 
htmsdf supplied Hence we arrive at this curious 
state of matters. Those biologists who of late years 
have been led by Weismann to adopt the opinions of 
Wallace, represent as anti-Darwinian the opinions of 
other biologists who still adhere to the unadulterated 
doctrines of Darwin. Weismann's Essays on Heredity 
(which argue that natural selection is the only pos- 
nble cause of adaptive modification) and Wallace's 
work on Darwinism (which in all the respects 
where any chaige of ** heresy ** is concerned directly 
-contradicts the doctrine of Darwin) — these are the 
writings which are now habitually represented by the 
Neo-Darwinians as setting forth the views of 
Darwin in their ** pure " form. The result is that, 
both in convemtion and in the press, we habitually 
meet with complete inversions of the truth, which 
show the state of confusion into which a very simple 
matter has been wrought by the eagerness of certain 
naturalists to identify the views of Darwin with those 
of Wallace and Weismann. But we may easily 
escape this confusion, if we remember that wherever 
in the writings of these naturalists there occur such 
phrases as *pure Darwinism" we are to understand 
pure WaUaceism^ or the pure theory of natural 
selection to the exdurion of any supplementary 
theory. Therefore it is that for the sake of clearness 
I coined, several years ago, the terms *" Neo-Darwin- 
ian"* and *" Ultra-Darwinian ** whereby to designate 
the sdiool in question. 

w 

So mudi, then, for the Darwinism of Darwin, as 
contrasted with the Darwinism of Wallace or, what 
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is the same thing, of the Neo-Darwinian school of 
Weismaim. Next we may turn, by way of antithesis, 
to the so-called '' Neo-Lamarckian ** school of the 
United States. For, by a curious irony of fate, while 
the Neo-Darwinian school is in Europe seeking to ^ 
out-Darwin Darwin by assigning an exclusive pre- 
rogative to natural selection in both kingdoms of 
animate nature, the Neo-Lamarckian school is in 
America endeavouring to reform Darwinism in 
precisely the opposite direction — ^viz. by transferring 
the sovereignty from natural selection to the r 
principles of Lamarck. Without denying to natural 
selection a more or less important part in the process 
of organic evolution, members of this school believe 
that much greater importance ought to be assigned 
to the inherited eflects of use and disuse than was 
assigned to these agencies by Darwin. Perhaps 
this noteworthy state of affairs, within a decade of 
Darwin's death, may lead us to anticipate that his 
judgement— standing, as it does, between these two 
extremes — will eventually prove the most accurate 
of all, with respect to the relative importance of 
these factors of evolution. But, be this as it may, 
I must now offer a few remarks upon the present 
position of the matter. 

In the first place, to any one who (with Darwin and 
against Weismann) admits not only the abstract pos- 
sibih'ty, but an actual working, of the Lamarckian 
factors, it becomes difllicult to determine, even 
approximately, the d^jees of value which ought to 
be ascribed to them and to natural selection respec- 
tively. For, since the results are in both cases identical , 
in kind (as, adaptive changes of organic types), where 
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both sets of causes are supposed to be in operation 
. together, we have no means of estimating the relative 
shares which they have had in bringing about these 
results. Of course there are large numbers of cases 
where it cannot possibly be supposed that the 
Lamarckian factors have taken any part at all in pro- 
ducing the observed effects; and thererore in such cases 
there is almost full agreement among evolutionists in 
theoretically ascribing such effects to the exclusive 
a^iency of natural selection. Of such, for instance, are 
the facts of protective colouring, of mimicry, of the 
growth of parts which, although useful^ are never 
4BCihi{t.g, diells of moUusks, hard coverings of seeds), 
and so on. But in the majority of cases where 
adaptive structures are concerned, there is no means 
of discriminating between the influences of the 
Lamarckian and the Darwinian factors. Conse- 
quently, if by the Neo-Lamarckian school we under- 
stand all those naturalists who assign any higher 
importance to the Lamarckian factors than was 
ass^[ned to them by Darwin, we may observe that 
members of this school differ very greatly among 
themselves as to the d^ree of importance that ought 
to be assigned. On the one hand we have, in Europe, 
Giard, Perrier, and Eimer, who stand nearer to Dar- 
win than do a number of the American representatives 
—of whom the most prominent are G>pe, Osbom,^ 
Packard, Hyatt, Brooks, Ryder, and Dall. The most 
extreme of these is Proressor G>pe, whose collection 
of essays entitled Thi Origin of thi FitUsi, as well as 
his more ^recent and elaborate monograph on Thi 
Divelopnunt of thi Hard Parts of thi Mammalia^ 
fiqwesent what appears even to some other members 
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of his school an extravagant estimate of the impor- 
tance of Lamarckian principles. 

But the most novel, and in many respects the 
most remarkable school of what may be termed 
Anti-selectionists is one which is now (1894) rapidly 
increasing both in numbers and in weight, not only 
in the New World, but also in Germany, and to a 
lesser extent, in Great Britain. 

This school, without being either Lamarckian or 
Darwinian (for its individual members differ widely 
from one another in these respects) maintains a 
principle which it deems of more importance than 
either use-inheritance or natural selection. This prin- 
ciple it calls Self-adaptation. It is chiefly botanists 
who constitute this school, and its principal representa- 
tives, in regard to authority, are Sachs, Pfcficr and 
Henslow. 

Apart from topics which are to be dealt with in 
subsequent chapters, the only matters of much impor- 
tance which have been raised in the Post- Darwinian 
period are those presented by the theories of Geddes, 
Cope, Hyatt, and others, and certain more or less 
novel ideas set forth in Wallace*s Darwinism. 

Mr. Geddes has propounded a new theory of the 
origin of species, which in his judgement supersedes to 
a large extent the theory of natural selection. He has 
also, in conjunction with Mr. Thomson, propounded 
a theory of the origin of ^e^c^ For my own part, I 
cannot see that these views embody any principles 
or suggestions of a sufficiently definite kind to 
constitute them theories at all. In this respect the 
views of Mr. Geddes resemble those of Professors 
Cope, Hyatt, and others, on what they term ^the 
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law of acceleration and letardation." In all these 
cases, so £ar as I can see, the so-called explanations 
are not in (act any explanations ; but either a mere 
re-statcment of the facts, or else an enunciatioh of 
more or less meaningless propositions. Thus, when 
it is said that the evolution of any given type has 
been due to the * acceleration of growth-force" with 
respect to some structures, and the ^retardation of 
growth-force" with respect to others, it appears 
evident that we have not any real explanation in terms 
of causality; we have only the form of an explanation 
in the terms of a proposition. All that has been done 
is to express the fact of evolution in somewhat obscure 
phraseology, since the very thing we want to know 
about this fact is~ What are the causes of it as a fact, 
or the reasons which have led to the increase of some 
of the parts of any given type, and the concomitant 
decrease of others? It b merely the facts themselves 
that are again presented by saying that the develop- 
ment has been in the one case accelerated, while in 
the other it has been retarded \ 

So much for what may be termed this New 
World theory of the origin of species: it is a mere* 
le-statement of the facts. Mr. Geddes' theoiy, on the 

* Takc^ Cor eiample, tbe IbUowiag, which It a fait epitome of the 
wliole:— ^'I belieiw that this is the fimplcst mode of tUtini; and 
csplaioiDs the law of Tariatioo ; that tome fomt acq«ixe lomeching 
iMd^ their parents did sot pocsea; and that those which acqaire 
aonethmg additional have to pa» through more nomcrons stages than 
thdr aaoestoft; and those iHiich lose something pass through fewer 
rtaget than thdr anosston; and these procesMs are expressed hf the 
tcfSBs'^acoelention*' and •'retardation ** (flrigm tftkg JFitUU,'^^ 135, 
satf, and J97); Even if this be ''the simplest mode of j/«/Mr/ the law 
«C wiiatioB^'' It oMoasly does nothing in the way of •xfUdmimg the 
kw. 
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other hand, although more than a mere re-statement 
of the Tacts, appears to me too vague to be of any 
explanatory service. His view is that organic evolu* 
tion has everywhere depended upon an antagonism, 
within the limits of the same organism, between the 
processes of nutrition and those of reproduction. But 
although he is thus able hypothetically to. explain 
certain facts — such as the shortening of a flower-spike 
into a composite flower — the suggestion is obviously 
inadequate to meet, even hypothetically, most of the 
facts of organic evolution, and especially the develop- 
ment of adaptive structures. Therefore, it seems to me, 
we may dismiss it even as regards the comparatively 
few facts which it might conceivably explain— seeing 
that these same facts may be equally well explained 
by the causes which are already known to operate 
in other cases. For it is the business of natural 
selection to ensure that there shall nowhere be any 
needless expenditure of vital energy, and, conse- 
quently, that everywhere the balance between nutrition 
and reproduction shall be most profitably adjusted. 

Similarly with respect to the theory of the Origin 
of Sex, I am unable to perceive even this much of 
scientific relevancy. As stated by its authors the 
theory is, that the female is everywhere ^anabolic," 
as compared with the male, which is ** katabolic'' By 
anabolic is meant comparative inactivity of proto- 
plasmic change due to 2^. nutritive winding up of 
molecular constitution, while by katabolic is meant 
the opposite condition of comparative activity due to 
a dynamic running down of molecular constitution. 
How, then, can the origin of sex be explained, or the 
eanservfhidk led to the diflerentiation of the sexes be 

II. C 
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shown, by saying that the one sex b anaboh'c and the 
other kaUboIic ? In so far as these verbal statements 
serve to express what is said to be a general fact — 
namely, that the female sexual elements are less 
mobile than the male — they merely serve to re-state 
thb general fact in terminology which, as the authors 
themselves observe, is '^ unquestionably ugly.** But 
in so iaras any question of arigifi or causality is con- 
cerned, it appears to me that there is absolutely no 
oieanii^ in such statements. They belong to the 
order of merely formal explanations, as when it is said 
that the toxic qualities of morphia are due to this 
drug possessing a soporific character. 

Much the same, in my opinion, has to be said of 
the Rev. G. Henslow's theory of the origin of species 
by what he terms ''self-adaptation/' Stated briefly 
his view is that there is no sufficient evidence of 
natural selection as a vera causa^ while there is very 
abundant evidence of adjustments occurring without 
it, fint in individual Ofganisms, and next, by inherit- 
ance of acquired characters, b species. Now, much 
that he says in criticism of the selection theory is of 
considerable interest as such; but when we pass' 
from the critical to the constructive portions of his 
books and papers, we again meet with the want of 
deamess in thought between a statement of facts 
in terms of a proposition, and an explanation of 
them in those of causality. Indeed, I understand 
from private correspondence, that Mr. Henslow him- 
self admits the validity of this criticism; for in 
answer to\my' questions,— ** How does Self-adapta- 
tion work in each case, and why should protoplasm 
be able to adapt itself into the millions of diverse 
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mechanisms in nature ? "—he writes, ^ Self-adaptation 
does not profess to be a vera causa at all ; for the 
true causes of variation can only be found in the 
answer to your [above] questions, and I must say 
at once, ikcse questions eatmot be answered^* That 
is, they cannot be answered on the hypothesis of 
self-adaptation, which is therefore a statement of 
the facts of adaptation as distinguished from an 
explanation of them. Nevertheless, two things have 
here to be noted. In the first place, the statement 
of facts which Mr. Henslow has collected b of con- 
siderable theoretical importance as tending to show 
that there are probably causes of an internal kind 
(i.e. other than natural selection) which have been 
largely concerned in the adaptive modification of 
plants. And, in the second place, it is not quite true 
that the theory of self-adaptation is, as its author 
says in the sentences above quoted, a mere statement 
of the facts of adaptation, without any attempt at 
explaining their causes. For in his published words 
he does attempt to do so ^ And, although I think 
his attempt is a conspicuous failure, I ought in fair- 
ness to give examples of it His books are almost 
exclusively concerned in an application of his theory 
to the mechanisms of ilowers for securing their own 
fertilization. These mechanisms be ascribes, in the 
case of entomophylous flowers, to the ** thrusts," 
"strains," and other ''irritations" supplied to the 
flowers by their insect visitors, and consequent '*reac- 
tions'' of the v^etable ^protoplasm." But no 
attempt b made to show why these '^ reactions" 

* Fhral Sirmcium (Intemat. So Scr. UIt. iS88): TIu MMm^ ^ 
Fhwtrt (Roauuoe of Scksoe Scr. 1891) ; and Lino. Soc Papcn 1S9S-4. 
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should be of an adaptive kind, so as to build up 
tbc millions of divene and often elaboiate mechanisms 
in question — including not only forms and move- 
ments but also colours, odours, and secrettonsL For 
my own part I confess that, even granting to an 
oltra-Lamarckian extent the inheritance of acquired 
characters^ I could conceive of ^self-adaptation" alone 
producing all such innumerable and diversified adjust- 
ments only after seeing, with Cardinal Newman, an 
angel in every flower. Yet Mr. Henslow somewhat 
vehemently repudiates any association between his 
theory and that of teleolc^y. 

On the whole, then, I regard all the works which 
are here classed together (those by Cope, Geddes, 
and Henslow), as resembling one another both in 
their merits and defects. Their common merits lie 
in their erudition and much of their criticism, while 
fhdr common defects consist on the one hand in not 
sufficiently distinguishing between mere statements 
and real explanations of facts, and, on the other, in 
not perceiving that the theories severally suggested 
as substitutes for that of natural selection, even if 
thqr be granted true, could be accepted only as' 
co-operative iactors, and by no stretch of logic as 
substitutesL 

Turning now to Mr. Wallace's work on Darwinisfn^ 
we have to notice, in the first place, that its doctrine 
. differs from ** Darwinism ** in n^rd to the important 
dogma wluch it is the leading purpose of that work 
to sustain^— namely, that * the law of utility ** is, to all 
• intents and purposes, universal, with the result that 
natural selection is virtually the only cause of organic 
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evolution. I say ** to all intents and purposes,'^ or 
••virtually," because Mr. Wallace does not expressly 
maintain the abstract impossibility of laws and 
causes other than those of utility and natural selec- 
tion ; indeed, at the end of his treatise, he quotes 
with approval Darwin's judgement, that ••natural 
selection has been the most important, but not the 
exclusive means of modification." Nevertheless, as he 
nowhere recognizes any other law or cause of adaptive 
evolution S he practically concludes that, on induc- 
tive or empirical grounds, there is no such other law 
or cause to be entertained— until we come to the par- 
ticular case of the human mind. But even in making 
this one particular exception— ^r in representing that 
some other law than that of utility, and some other 
cause than that of natural selection, must have been 
concerned in evolving the mind of man — ^he is not 
approximating his system to that of Darwin. On the 
contrary, he is but increasing the divergence, for, of 
course, it was Darwin's view that no such exception 
could be legitimately drawn with respect to this 
particular instance. And if, as I understand must 
be the case, his expressed agreement with Darwin 
touching natural selection not being the only cause 
of adaptive evolution has reference to thb point, the 
quotation is singularly mapt 

Looking, then, to these serious di^erences between 
his own doctrine of evolution — bo^h organic and 
mental— and that of Darwin,^I cai^iot think that 

' «*The Uw of corrdttioiv'' and tlie ''lawi of growth," he does 
iccogniie; and shows that they fmniih an eiplanatioQ of the origin 
of many characten, which cannot be brought' under ''the law of 
■tOily.- 
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Mr. Wallace has chosen a suitable title for his book ; 
b eca u se, in view of the points just mentioned, it is 
unquestionable that Darwinism differs more widely 
from the Origin of Species than does the Origin of 
Speciis from the writings of the Neo-Lamarckians. 
But, passing over this merely nominal matter, a few 
words ought to be added on the very material 
questu>n regarding the human mind In subsequent 
diapters the more general question, or that which 
fdates to the range of utility and natural selection 
dsewhere, will be fully considered. 
Mr. Wallace says,— 

''The immense interest that attaches to the origio of the 
human laoe, and the amount of mifconception which prevails 
Rgardmg the essential teachings of Darwin's theory on the 
ijiiestion, as well as regarding my own special views upon it, 
sadnce me to devote a final chapter to its discussion." 

Now I am not aware that there is any miscon* 
ceptbn in any quarter as to the essential teach* 
XD^ of Darwin*s theory on this question. Surely 
it is rather the case that there is a very general and 
very complete understanding on this point, both by 
the friends and the foes of Darwin's theory — so much 
«o^ Indeed, that it is about the only point of similar 

« import in all Darwin's writings of which this can 
/be said. Mr. Wallace's ** special views'* on the 

^ other hand are, briefly stated, that certain features^ 
both of the morphology and the psychology of man, 
are inexplicable by natural selection— or indeed by 
ai^ other cause of the kind ordinarily understood 
by the term natural: they can be explained only 
by supposing ^the intervention of some distinct 

^individual intelligence^" which, however, need not 
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necessarily be *' one Supreme Intelligence,'' but some 
other order of Personality standing anywhere in 
^ an infinite chasm between man and the Great Mind 
of the universe V Let us consider separately the 
corporeal and the mental peculiarities which are given 
as justifying this important conclusion. 

The bodily peculiarities are the feet, the hands, the 
brain, the voice, and the naked skin. 

As regards the feet Mr. Wallace writes, **It is 
difficult to see why the prehensile power [of the great 
toe] should have been taken away," because, although 
*' it may not be compatible with perfectly easy erect 
locomotion," " how can we conceive that early man, 
as an animal, gained anything by purely erect 
locomotion ' ? " But surely it is not difficult to con- 
ceive this. In the proportion that our simian 
progenitors ceased to be arboreal in their habits (and 
there may well have been very good utilitarian reasons 
for such a change of habitat, analogous to those 
which are known to have occurred in the phylogenesis* 
of countless other animals), it would clearly have been 
of advantage to them that their already semi-erect 
attitude should have been rendered more and more 
erect To name one among several probabilities, the 
more erect the attitude, and the more habitually it was 
assumed, the more would the hands have been 
liberated for all the important purposes of mani- 
pulation. The principle of the physiological division 
of labour would thus have come more and more into 
play : natural selection would therefore have rendered 
the upper extremities more and more suited to the 



' Nai$tral SiUction and Tnfuml Nai9a% pw aos ; 1891. 
• IHd, pp. 197-S. 
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execution of these purposes, while at the same time 
it would have more and more adapted the lower ones 
to discharging the sole function of locomotion. For 
my own part, I cannot perceive any difficulty about 
this : in fact, there is an admirable repetition of the 
process in the ontogeny of our own children >• 

Next, with regard to the hand, Mr. Wallace says, 
that it ** contains latent capacities which are unused 
by savages, and must have been even less used by 
palaeolithic man and his still ruder predecessors." 
Thus, ** it has all the appearance of an organ prepared 
for the use of civilized man '•" Even if this be true, 
however, it would surely be a dangerous argument 
to rdy upon, seeing that we cannot say of how much 
importance it may have been for early man— or even 
apes — ^to have had their power of manipulation pro- 
gressively improved. But is the statement true? It 
appears to me that if Mr. Wallace had endeavoured 
to imitate the manufactures that were practised by 
^palaeolithic man/' he would have found the very 
best of reasons for cancelling his statement For it 
is an extremely difficult thing to chip a flint into the 
form of an arrow-head: when made, the suitable 
attachment of it to a previously prepared arrow is no 
easy matter: neither a bow nor a bow-string could 
have been constructed by hands of much less per- 
fection than our own : and the slaying of gan^e with 
the whole apparatus, when it has been constructed, 
requires a manual dexterity which we may be per- 

> Fern eioellcBt^diicuBOii oq th« oatoficny of the efaUd la thk 
camifiicwi.iee S^wu Lnn rf Htrtdity. by Mr. & S. Bodcnuui, pp. apo^ 
Mitf. (Froe. Coucnvold Nat Fidd Oob^ toL s. pb j, 189a). 
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fcctly certain that Mr. Wallace — unless he has 
practised the art from boyhood— docs not possess. 

So it is with his similar argument that the human 
voice is more * powerful,'' more •* flexible/ and pre- 
sents a greater "range" and •'sweetness" than the 
needs of savage life can be held to require. The futility 
of this argument is self-evident as regards " power." 
And although its weakness is not so obvious with 
respect to the other three qualities which are named, 
need we go further than the closely analogous case of 
certain birds to show the precariousncss of arguing 
from such facts of organic nature to the special 
operation of " a superior intelligence " ? I can hardly 
suppose that Mr. Wallace will invoke any such 
agency for the purpose of explaining the " latent 
capacities " of the voice of a parrot. Yet, in many re- 
spects, these arc even moi'e wonderful than those 
of the human voice, albeit in a wild state they are 
" never required or used V 

Once more, with regard to the naked skin, it seems 
sufficient to quote the following passage from the first 
edition of the Descent of Man. 

"The Rev. T. R. Stebbing, in commenting on this view, 
remarks, that had Mr. Wallace ' employed his usual ingenuity 
on the question of man*f hairless skin, he might have seen 
the possibility of its selection through its superior beauty, 
or the health attaching to superior cleanliness. At any rate 
it is surprising that he should pic^urf^ to himself a superior 

* For t discossioa of thtt remarkalile cue, Me Mmiai Ev^hUion in 
AnimalM, pp. aja-3. It appean to me that if Mr. Wallaoe'a aignmeat 
from the ** latent capacities of the voice of Man " ia good for anything, 
•fariiori it moat be taken to prove that, in the caae of the Parrot, *' the 
organ baa been prepared In anticipation " of the amnaemcnt which the 
cnltivatioii of ita latent capacities aronacs in ''dviliaed man.** 
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iiitelli|;eooe pliicking the hair from the hacks of savage men 
(to whom, acGording to his own account, it would have been use- 
fol and beneficial), in order that the descendants of the poor 
shorn wretches might, after many deaths from cold and damp 
in the course of many generations,' have been forced to raise 
themselves in the scale of civiltxation through the practice of 
various arts^ In the manner indicated by Mr. Wallace *•'* 

To this it may be added that the Chimi>anzee 
** Sally" was largely denuded of hair, especially on 
the back, or the part of ^ man's organization " on 
which Mr. Wallace lays special stress, as being in this 
respect out of analogy with other mammalia '• 

Lastly, touching his statement that the brain of 
savage man is both quantitatively and qualitatively 
in advance of hb requirements, it is here also sufficient 
to refer to Darwin's answer, as given in the Descent of 
Man* Mr. Wallace, indeed, ignores this answer in his 
recent re-publication of the argument ; but it is im* 
possible to imderstand why he should have done so. 
To me, at all events, it seems that one out of several 
considerations which Darwin advances is alone 
sufficient to show the futility of this argument 
I allude to the consideration that the power of 
forming abstract ideas with the complex machinery 
of language as the vehicle of their expression, is 
probably of itself enough to account for both the 
mass and the structtue of a savage's brain. But this 
leads us to the second division of Mr. Wallace's argu* 

■ DetemirfUm^ ttt £d.ch. az.(Tnuis. Dor. Assoc. forSdence^ 1890). 

' The late PvoL Mosdey iofomiiBd me that, during bb voyage on the 
CkmUettgirt be bad seen many men whose badcs were well covmd with 
haii>-Fer an eioellent discassion of the whole qncttion, diiefly ia the 
Ugfat ef cmbiyoloey, see the paper by Buckmaa alieady alluded to^ 
ppi38e-aS9. Alto, for an aecoeat of aa ertmoidinafy haJiy race of men, 
■ee Akm wUk thi ti^ty Aimt^ by A. H. Savage Laador, 1893. 
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ment, or that derived from the mental endowments 
of mankind. 

Here the peculiarities called into evidence are, ** the 
Mathematical Faculty/* •• the Artistic Faculties/' and 
**the Moral Sense." With regard to the latter, he 
avows himself a member of the intuitional school of 
ethics ; but does not prove a very powerful advocate 
as against the utilitarian \ 

It comes, then, to this. According to Mr. Wallace's 

' E. g. " The special CaciiUiet we htte been discmtini; dearly point to 
the existence in man of something which be has not derived from 
his animal progenitors^something which we may best reier to ai 
being of a spiritual essence or nature, capable of progressive de* 
Telopment under iaTOurable conditions. On the hypothesb of this 
spiritual nature, superadded to the animal nature of man, we arc able 
to understand much that is otherwise mysterious or tmintcUigible In 
regard to him, especially the enormous bfluence of ideas, principles, 
and beliefs over his whole life and action. Thus alone can we understand 
the constancy of the martyr, the unselfishness of the philanthropist, 
the devotion of the patriot, the enthusiasm of the artist, and the itsolute 
and persevering search of the scientific worlcer after nature's secrets. 
Thus we may perceive that the love of truth, the delight in beauty, 
the passion for justice, and the thrill of ezulutioQ with which we 
hear of any act of courageous self-sacrifice, are the woridngs within 
us of a higher nature which has not been developed by means of the 
struggle for material existence.*' {DturmHism^ p. 474.) I have quoted 
this whole paragraph, because it is so inconsistent with the rest of 
Mr. Wallace's system that a mere epitome of it might well have been 
suspected of error. Given an intellectual beings howsoever produced, 
and what is there " mysterious or unintelligible ** la " the enormous 
influence of Ideas, principles, and beliefs over his whole life and 
action"? Or again, if he be also a social being, what b the idevancj 
of adducing ** the consuncy of the martyr," '*the imselfishness of the 
philanthropist," *'the devotion of the, patriot," "the love of truth," 
'*the passion for justice,*' "the thrill of exultation when we hear of any 
act of courageous self-sacrifice," In evidence agaimi the law of utiiiiy, 
or In order to prove that a ''nature" thus endowed has **m4i been 
developed by means of the struggle for existence," when once this 
struggle has been transferred from individuals to communities t The 
whole passage reads like an ironical satire la (avow U <* Darwinism,'' 
lather than a serious aignment against It 
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eventual conclusion, man is to be separated from the 
rest of organic nature, and the steady progress of 
evolution by natural causes is to be regarded as 
stopped at its final stage, because the human mind 
presents the faculties of mathematical calculation and 
aesthetic perception. Surely, on antecedent grounds 
alone^ it must be apparent that there is here no kind 
of proportion between the conclusion and the Jaia from 
which it is drawn. That we are not confined to 
any such grounds, I will now try to show.. 

Let it be remembered, however, that in the following 
brief criticism I am not concerned with the issue as 
to whether, or how far, the ** faculties" in question 
have owed their origin or their development to 
natural selection. I am concerned only with the 
doctrine that in order to account for such and such 
particular ** faculty "* of the human mind, some order 
of causation must be supposed other than what we 
call natural. I am not a Neo-Darwinist, and so 
have no desire to make ** natural selection ** synonym- 
ous with ** natural causation" throughout the whole 
domain of life and of mind. And I quite agree \ 
with Mr. Wallace that, at any rate, the ** aesthetic 
iaculty " cannot conceivably have been produced by 
natural selection — ^seeing that it is of no conceivable 
life-serving value in any of the stages of its growth. 
Moreover, it appears to me that the same thing has to 
be said of the play instincts^ sense of the ludicrous, and 
sundiy other ** faculties " of mind among the lower 
animals. It being thus understood that I am not 
differing from Mr. Wallace where he imposes ''limits" 
on the powers of natural selection, but only where he / 
to Uke for granted that this is the same thing 
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as imposing limits on the powers of natural causation, 
my criticism is as follows. 

In the first place, it is a psychological fallacy to 
regard the so-called " faculties " of mind as analogous 
to •* organs " of the body. To classify the latter with 
reference to the functions which they severally perform 
is to follow a natural method of classification. But 
it is an artificial method which seeks to partition 
mental faculty into this, that, and the other mental 
faculties. Like all other purely artificial classifications, 
this one has its practical uses; but, also like 
them, it is destitute of philosophical meaning. This 
statement is so well recognized by psychologists, that 
there is no occasion to justify it. But I must remark 
that any cogency which Mr. Wallace's ailment may 
appear to present, arises from his not having recognized 
the fact which the statement conveys. For, had he 
considered the mind as a whole, instead of having 
contemplated it under the artificial categories of 
constituent " faculties,'' he would probably not have 
laid any such special stress upon some of the latter. 
In other words, he would have seen that the general 
development of the human mind as a whole has 
presumably involved the growth of those conven- 
tionally abstracted parts," which he regards as really 
separate endowments. Or, if be should find it easier 
to retain the terms of his metaphor, we may answer 
him by saying that the "faculties" of mind are 
"correlated," like •* organs" of the body; and, there- 
fore, that any general development of the various 
other "faculties" have presumably entailed a collateral 
development of the two in question. 
Again, in the second place, it would seem that 
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Mr. Wallace has not sufficiently considered the co- 
operation of other well-known natural causes* which 
must have materially assbted the survival of the 
fittest where these two faculties" are concerned. 
For, even if we disregard the inherited eflccts of 
use — ^which, however, if entertained as possible in any 
dq;ree at all, must have here constituted an important 
factor, — there remain on the one hand, the un- 
questionable influences of individual education and, 
on the other hand, of the selection principle operating 
in the mind itself. 

Taking these two points separately, it is surely 
sufficiently well known that individual education — 
or special training, whether of mind or body — usually 
raises congenital powers of any kind to a more 
or less considerable level above tliose of the normal 
type. In other words, whatever doubt there may be 
touching the inherited effects of use, there can be no 
question touching the immense developmental eflects 
thereof in the individual life-time. Now, the conditions 
of savage life are not such as lead to any deliberate 
cultivation of the "faculties*' either of the mathematical 
or aesthetic order. Consequently, as might be ex- 
pected, we find both of them in what Mr. Wallace 
rq;ard8 as but a ^ latent ** stage of development. But 
in just the same way do we find that the marvellous 
powers of an acrobat when specially trained from child- 
hood—say to curve his spine backwards until his teeth 
can bite hb heeb— are ^ latent " in all men. Or, more 
correctly, they are potential in every ehUd. So it \% 
with the prodigious muscular development of a trained 
athlete, and with any^ number of other cases where 
— cither the body or the' mind b concerned Why then 
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should Mr. Wallace select the particular instances of 
the mathematical and aesthetic powers in savages as in 
any special sense " prophetic " of future development 
in trained members of civilized races ? Although it 
is true that these " latent capacities and powers are 
unused by savages," is it not equally true that savages 
fail to use their latent capacities and powers as 
tumblers and athletes? Moreover, is it not likewise 
true that as used by savages, or as occurring normally 
in man, such capacities and powers are no less poorly 
developed than are those of the '' faculties " on which 
Mr. Wallace lays so much stress? In other words, 
are not "latent capacities and powers" of all kinds 
more or less equally in excess of anything that is ever 
required of them by man in a state of nature ? There- 
fore, if we say that where mathematics and the fine 
arts are concerned the potential capacities of savage 
man are in some mystical sense ''prophetic'* of 
a Newton or a Beethoven, so in consistency ought we 
to say that in these same capacities we discern 'a 
similar prophecy of those other uses of civilized life 
which we have in a rope-dancer or a down. 

Again, and in addition to this, it should be remem- 
bered that, even if we do suppose any prophecy of. 
this kind where the particular capacities in question 
are concerned, we must clearly extend the reference to 
the lower animals. Not a few birds display aesthetic 
feelings in a measure fairly cpniparable with those of 
savages; while we know that some animals present 
the germs of a ** faculty " of computation \ But, it is 

* See /Vvtf. ZooL Soe. June 4, 1889, for tn tccoimt of Um pcWonninoet 
In this Rtpect of the CbimpaDiee " Sally." Alio, for tome remarki on 
the peycbology of the tnbject. In Msnial Evoittti^H im Mam, p. 115. 
I should like to take this opportunity of itatlog tha^ after the two 
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needless to add, this fact is fatal to Mr. Wallace's 
argument as I understand it — ^viz. that the ^ faculties ** 
m question have been in some special manner com- 
municated by some superior intelligence to man. 

Once more, it is obviously unfair to select such men as 
a " Newton, a La Place, a Gauss, or a Cayley " for the 
purpose of estimating the difference between savages 
and dvilized man in ttgaLxA to the latter ^faculty/' 
These men are the picked mathematicians of centuries. 
Therefore they are men who not only enjoyed all 
the highest possible benefits of individual culture, but 
likewise those who have been most endowed with 
mathematical power congenitally. So to speak, they 
are the best variations in this particular direction 
which our race is known to have produced. But 
had such variations arisen among savages it is 
sufficiently obvious that they could have come to 
nothing. Therefore, it is the nannal averagi of 
^ mathematical faculty ^ in civilized man that should 
be contrasted with that of savage man ; and, when 
due tegaixA is paid to the all-important consideration 
which immediately follows, I cannot fed that the 
contrast presents any difficulty to the theory of human 
evolution by natural causation. 

Lastly, the consideration just alluded to is, that 
dvilized man enjoys an advantage over savage man 
iar in advance even of those which arise from a set- 
tled state of society, incentives to intellectual training, 
and so on. This inestimable advantage consists in 
the art of writing, €md tJu catisequtnt iransmissian 

fmbUcatioM above referred to, thb ftBtmart lortnictioQ wm oontinned, 
and that, before ber deatb, bcr '•cofnting^" extended as for m ten. 
_Tbal fo to My; any anmber of Mnwt aiked for from one to ten woald 
ahn^i bo correctly given. 
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of the effects of culture from generation to generation. 
Quite apart from any question as to the hereditary 
transmission of acquired characters, we have in this 
intellectual transmission of acquired experiettce a 
means of accumulative cultivation quite beyond our 
powers to estimate. For, unlike all other cases where 
we recognize the great influence of individual use or 
practice in augmenting congenital ''faculties'' (such 
as in the athlete, pianist, &c.), in this case the effects of 
special cultivation do not end with the individual life, 
but are carried on and on through successive genera- 
tions ad infinitum. Hence, a civilized man inherits 
mentally, if not physically, the eflfccts of culture for 
ages past, and this in whatever direction he may choose 
to profit therefrom. Moreover — and I deem this 
an immensely important addition — in this unique 
department of purely intellectual transmission, a 
kind of non-physical natural selection is perpetually 
engaged in producing the best results. For here 
a struggle for existence is constantly taking place 
among 'Mdeas," '^methods," and so forth, in what 
may be termed a psychological environment The 
less fit are superseded by the more fit, and this not 
only in the mind of the individual, but, through lan- 
guage and literature, still Qiore in the mind of the race. 
^A Newton, a La Place, a Gauss, or a Cayley," 
would all alike have been impossible, but for a pre- 
viously prolonged course of mental evolution due to the 
selection principle operating in tlie region of mathe- 
matics, by means of continuous survivals of the best 
products in successive generations. Anc^ of course, 
the same remark applies to art in all its blanches ^ 

> la PmC Uoyd VLf»^% Animal Uft mutlmMiimu then k n 
II. D 
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Quitting then the last, and in my opinion the 
weakest chapter of Darwinistn, the most important 
points presented by other portions of this work are — 
to quote its author^s own enumeration of them— an 
attempted ''proof that all specific characters are (or 
once have hctn) either useful in themselves or corre- 
lated with useful characters": an attempted ''proof 
that natural selection can, in certain cases, increase 
the sterility of crosses*': an attempted "proof that 
the effects of use and disuse, even if inherited, must be 
overpowered by natural selection": an attempted 
proof that the facts of variation in nature are in them- 
sdves sufficient to meet the difficulty which arises 
against the theory of natural selection, as held by him, 
from the swamping effects of free inter-crossing : and, 
lastly, ''a fuller discussion on the colour relations of 
animals, with additional facts and arguments on the 
origin of sexual differences of colour." As I intend to 
deal with all these points hereafter, excepting the last, 
it will be sufficient in this opening chapter to remark, 
that in as far as I disagree with Mr. Wallace (and 
a^ree with Darwin), on the subject of ''sexual 
differences of colour,'* my reasons for doing so have 
been already sufficiently stated in Part I. But there 
* is much else in his treatment of this subject which 
appears to me highly valuable, and therefore present- 
ing an admirable contribution to the literature of 
Darwinism. In particular, it appears to mc that the 
most important of his views in this connexion 

mAwAmMm dwcwrfott OQ tiik tttbjecc, which hmi beeo pabliihcd docs the 
aboft was writtco. Hie tame has to be said of Wcismaim's Essay oa 
MMkwbcvsBAach that I baveheie said is anticipated. With the Tiews • 
mA a^KMBeats wU^ Mr. Mivart has fordbljr set forth I have already 
^ dcalltothabtit offlByabiliCjii a woik OQ MinUi Ev$lmiimm Umm. 
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probably represents the truth--namcly, that, among 
the higher animals, more or less conspicuous pecu- 
liarities of colour have often been acquired for the 
purpose of enabling members of the same species 
quickly and certainly to recognize one another. 
This theory was first published by Mr. J. E. Todd» 
in 1888, and thcrcrorc but a short time before its 
re-publication by Mr. Wallace. As his part in the 
matter has not been sufficiently recognized, I should 
like to conclude this introductory chapter by drawing 
prominent attention to the merits of Mr. Todd's 
paper. For not only has it the merit of priority, but 
it deals with the whole subject of ^recognition 
colours "--or, as he calls them, ** directive colours" — 
in a more comprehensive manner than has been done 
by any of his successors. In particular, he shows 
that the principle of recognition-marking is not re- 
stricted to facilitating sexual intercourse, but extends 
also to several other matters of importance in the 
economy of animal life \ 

Having thus briefly sketched the doctrines of the 
sundry Post-Darwinian Schools from a general point 
of view, I shall endeavour throughout the rest of this 
treatise to discuss in appropriate detail the questions 
which have more specially come to the front in the 
post-Darwinian period. It can scarcely be said that 
any one of these questions has arisen altogether de 
novo during this period; for glimmerings, more or 
less conspicuous, of all are to be met with in the 
writings of Darwin himself. Nevertheless it is no 
less true that only after his death have they been 

> Amirictm lUiuraiisi, nit pp. soi-907« 
D a 
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lighted up to the full blaze of active discusston \ By 
far the most important of them are those to which 
the rest of thb treatise will be confined* They are 
four in number, and it is noteworthy that they are all 
intimately connected with the great question which 
Darwin spent the best years of his life in contem- 
plating, and which has therefore, in one form or 
another, occupied the whole of the present chapter— 
the question as to whether natural selection has been 
the sole cause, or but the chief cause of modification. 
The four questions above alluded to appertain 
respectively to Heredity, Utility, Isolation, and Physio- 
logical Selection. Of these the first two will form 
the subject-matter of the present volume, while the 
last two will be dealt with in the final instalment of 
Darwim^ and after Darwin. 

* It is aliBOft Mcdlcv to wkj Uuit bctidct the works mcntioacd in this 
chapter* ouniy otbcn have been added to the Uleratare of Darwinism 
sinoe Darwin^s death. Bot as none of these profess to ooataln much 
that k origiDal. I have not thsaght it necessary to consider any of them 
m thia amij gcneiml leview of the period in qoestioa. Is sabseqncat 
chaplen^ however, allnsions will be made to those aaMOg them which 
I decBi 01 most uipoitancc* 

[Since this note was written and printed the following works have 
been pnblished to whSdi it does not apply : AnitmU Lift and ImUlU' 
imtttt by Pkofessor Uoyd Motgan; lis C^hun $f AmimiUs, by 
Pkolcssor Ponltoo; and M^itrUit fir tk$ Study $f Vmnaiim, hf 
Hi. B a t esca All these works are of high ralae and importance. 
Speeha Kfacnco shonld abo be made to PlrofesBor Wcismann's Essays.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

Characters as Hereditary and Acquired 
(Preliminary). 

We will proceed to consider, throughout Section I 
of the present work, the most important among those 
sundry questions which have come to the front 
since the death of Darwin. For it was in the year 
after this event that Weismann published the first 
of his numerous essays on the subject of Heredity, 
and, unquestionably, it has been these essays which 
have given such prominence to this subject during 
the last decade. 

At the outset it is desirable to be clear upon 
certain points touching the history of the subject; 
the limits within which our discussion is to be con- 
fined ; the relation in which the present essay stands 
to the one that I published last year under the 
title An Examination of Wtismannism ; and several 
other matters of a preliminary kind. 

The problems presented by the phenomena of 
heredity are manifold ; but chie^ among them is 
the hitherto unanswered question as to the trans- 
mission or non-transmission of acquired characters. 
This is the question to which the present Section 
will be confin^. 

Although it is usually supposed that this questioQ 
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was fifst raised by Wcismann, such was not the case. 
Any attentive reader of the successive editions of 
Darwin's works may perceive that at least from the 
year 1859 he had tiie question clearly before his 
mind; and that during the rest of his life his 
opinion with regard to it underwent considerable 
modifications — becoming more and more Lamarckian 
the longer that he pondered it But it was not till 
1875 that the question was clearly presented to 
the general public by the independent thought of 
Mr. Galton, who was led to challenge the Lamarckian 
. factors in ioto by way of deduction from his 
theory of Stirp— the close resemblance of which to 
Professor Weismann's theory of Germ-plasm has 
been shown in my Examination of Weismannism. 
Lastly^ I was myself led to doubt the Lamarck- 
ian factors still further back in the seventies, 
by having found a reason for questioning the main 
cvklence which Mr. Darwin had adduced in their 
favour. This doubt was greatly strengthened on 
reading, in the following year* Mr. Galton's Tluory 
of Heredity just alluded to ; and thereupon I com- 
menced a prolonged course of experiments upon the 
subject, the general nature of which will be stated 
in future chapters. Presumably many other persons 
must have entertained similar misgivings touching the 
inheritance of acquired characters long before the 
publication of Weismann's first essay upon the subject 
in 1883. The question as to the inheritance of 
acquired characters was therefore certainly not first 
faised by Weismann— although, of course, there is 
no doubt that it was conceived by him independently, 
^ and that he had the great merit of calling general 
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attention to its existence and importance. On the 
other hand, it cannot be said that he has succeeded in 
doing very much towards its solution. It is for these 
reasons that any attempt at dealing with Weismann*s 
fundamental postulate — i.e. that of the non-inherit- 
ance of acquired characters— was excluded from my 
Exmnination of WeUmofinism. As there stated, he is 
justified in assuming, for the purposes of his discussion, 
a negative answer to the question of such inheritance ; 
but evidently the question itself ought not to be in- 
cluded within what we may properly understand by 
•* Weismannism." Weismahnism, properly so called, 
is an elaborate system of theories based on the funda- 
mental postulate just mentioned — theories having 
reference to the mechanism of heredity on the one hand, 
and to the course of organic evolution on the other. 
Now it was the object of the forgoing Examination to 
deal with this system of theories //r ir ; and therefore 
we have here to take a new point of departure and ^ 
to consider separately the question of fact as to the 
inheritance or non-inheritance of acquired characters. 
At first sight, no doubt, it will appear that in adopting 
this method I am putting the cart before the horse. 
For it may well appear that I ought first to have 
dealt with the validity of Wcismann's postulate, and 
not till then to have considered the system of theories 
which he has raised upon it. But this criticism is 
not likely to be urged by anyone who is well ac- 
quainted with the questions at issue. For, in the first 
place, it is notorious that the question of fact is 
still open to question ; and therefore it ought to be 
considered separately, or apart from any theories 
which may have been formed with regard to it In 
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tfie fleooad place, our judgement upon this question 
of (act must be laigely influenced by the validity of 
geneial reasoningSi such as those put forward in the 
interests of rival theories of her^ity ; and* as the 
theoiy of germ-plasm, has been so thoughtfully 
elaborated by Professor Webmann, I have sought to 
give it the attention which it deserves as preliminary 
to our discussion of the question of fact which now lies 
before us. Thirdly and lastly, even if this question 
could be definitely answered by proving either that 
acquired characters are inherited or that they are not, 
it would by no means follow that Weismann's theory 
of heredity would be proved wholly false in the one 
case, or wholly true in the other. That it need not 
be wholly true, even were its fundamental postulate to 
be proved so, is evident, because, although the fact 
might be taken to prove the theory of Continuity, the 
tiieoiy of Germ-plasm is, as above stated, very much 
mote than thi& That the theory of Germ-plasm 
need not be wholly false, even if acquired characters 
should ever be proved heritable, a little thought may 
easily show, because, in this event, the further question 
would immediatefy arise as to the degrees and the 
comparative frequency of such inheritance. For my 
own part, as stated in the Examination, I have always 
been disposed to accept Mr. Galton's theory of Stirp 
in preference to that of Germ-plasm on this very 
ground — u e. that it does not dogmatically exclude the 
possibility of an occasional inheritance of acquired 
characters in, faint though cumulative degrees. And 
whatever our individual opinions may be touching the 
admissibility of such a via nudia between the theories 
of Pangeneris and Germ-plasm, at least we may all 
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agree on the desirability of fully considering the 
matter as a preliminary to the discussion of the 
question of fact 

As it is not to be expected that even thase who 
may have read my previous essay can now cany all 
these points in their memories, I will here re-state 
them in a somewhat fuller form. 

The following diagram will serve to give a dearer 
view of the sundry parts of Professor Weismann*s 
system of theories, as well as of their relations to one 
another. 




Pttftnlato M to tlM abtoluU aoo-faUMriiaMot eC Mqdrtd < 

r ^ 

Now, as just explained, the parts of this system 
which may be properly and dbtinctively called 
** Weismannism " are those which go to form the 
Y-like structure of deductions from the fundamental 
postulate. Therefore, it was the Y-like system of 
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deductions which were dealt with in the Examination 
4ff IVeismannism, while it is only hts txisal postulate 
which has to be dealt with in the following chapters. 

So much, then, for the relations of Weismann's 
^stem of theories to one another. It is, however, of 
even more importance that we should gain a clear 
view of the relations between his theory of hiredity 
to those of Darwin and of Galton, as preliminary to 
conddering the fundamental question of fact 

As we have already seen, the theory of germ-plasnTi 
it not only a theory of heredity : it is also, and more 
clistinctively, a theory of evolution, &c As a theory 
of heredity it is grounded on its author's fundamental 
postulate — ^the continuity of germ-plasm. But as a 
theory of evolution, it requires for its support this 
additional postulate, that the continuity of germ- 
plasm has been absolute ** since the first origin of 
life." It is dear that this additional postulate is not 
needed for hb theory of heredity, but only for his 
additional theory of evolution, &c There have been 
one or two other theories of heredity, prior to this one, 
which, like it, have been founded on the postulate of 
Gmtinuity of the substance of heredity ; but it has 
not been needful for any of these theories to postulate 
further that thb substance has been always thus 
isohted, or even that it b now invariably so. For 
even though the isolation be frequently invaded by 
influences of body-changes on the congenital characters 
of thb substance, it does not follow that thb principle 
of Continuity may not stiil be true in thsmain^ even 
although it b supplemented in some d^ee by that 
of use-inheritance. Indeed, so far as the pheno- 
mena of heredity arc concerned, it b conceivable that 
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all congenital characters were originally acquired, 
and afterwards became congenital on account of their 
long inheritance. I do not myself advocate this view 
as biologically probable, but merely state it as logically 
possible, and in order to show that, so far as the 
phenomena of heredity are concerned, there appears 
to be no reason for Weismann*s deduction that the 
principle of Continuity, if true at all, must be absolute. 
And it would further appear, the only reason why he 
makes this deduction (stem of the Y) is in order to 
provide a foundation for his further theories of evolu- 
tion, &c (arms of the Y}. It is indeed necessary for 
these further theories that body-changes should 
never exercise any hereditary influence on the heredi- 
tary endowments of germ-plasm, and therefore it is 
that he posits the substance of heredity as, not only 
continuous, but uninterruptably so "since the first 
origin of life." 

Now, this may be made more clear by briefly com- 
paring Weismann*s theory with those of Darwin and 
of Galton. Weismann's theory of heredity, then, 
agrees with its predecessors which we are considering 
in all the following respects. The substance of heredity 
is particulate ; is mainly lodged in highly specialized 
celb ; is nevertheless also distributed thoughout the 
general cellular tissues, where it is concerned in all 
processes of regeneration, repair, and a-sexual repro- 
duction ; presents an enormously complex struaure, 
in that every constituent part of a potentially future 
organism is represented in a fertilized ovum by cor- 
responding particles; b everywhere capable of virtually 
unlimited multiplication, without ever losing its here- 
ditary endowments ; is often capable of carrying 
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these endowments in a dormant state through a long 
series of generations until at last they re-appear 
in what we recognize as recursions. Thus far all 
three theories are in agreement In fact, the only 
matter of any great importance wherein they disagree. 
has reference to the doctrine of Continuity ^ For 
while Darwin's theory supposes the substance of 
heredity to be mainly formed anew in each ontogeny, 
and therefore that the continuity of this substance is 
for the most part interrupted in every generation ', 
Weismann*s Uieory supposes this substance to be 
formed only during the phytogeny of each species, 
and therefore to have been absolutely uninterrupted 
nnce the first origin of life. 

But now, Galton*s theory of heredity stands much 
nearer to Weismann*s in Uiis matter of Continuity ; 
for it is, as he says, a theory of "* modified pangenesis,** 
and the modification consists in allowing veiy much 
more for the principle of Continuity than is allowed 
by Darwin's theory ; in fact he expresses himself as 
quite willing to adopt (on adequate grounds being 
diown) the doctrine of Continuity as absolute^ and 
therefofe propounded, as logically possible^ the iden- 
tical theory which was afterwards and independently 
announced by Weismann. Or, to quote his own 
words — 

''We might almost reserve oar belief that the structure [Le. 
somatic] cells can react on the sexual elements at all, and we 

* Originally, WdoBtfui*! father atnunptioo as to the popctoal 
rtabiUty oC gcna-pUsm, ** riooe the fint oriffia of scxoal icpiodaciioo,'* 
vat aaoihcr iwy lapoctaBl poiat oC diffemce^ h«t this hM bow heea 



* I sqr ** maimfy formed anew,** and ••fir ik4 m§9t part hitemi|)ted * 
\ Darwin's theory docs aot, as is gvacrally tappoeed, ciciade 
oTCootiaaitj tfa Mfu 
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may be confident that at most they do lo in a very faint degree; 
in other wordti that acquired modifications are barely« if at all, 
inheriiid^ in the correct senie of that word^** 

So far Mr. Gallon; but for Weismann's further 
theory of evolution, &c., it is necessary to postulate 
the additional doctrine in question; and it makes 
a literally immeasurable difference to any theory of 
evolution whether or not we entertain this additional 
postulate. For no matter how faintly or how fitfully 
the substance of heredity may be modified by somatic 
tissues, the Lamarckian principles are hypothetically 
allowed some degree of play. And although thb is 
a lower degree than Darwin supposed, their influence 
in determining the course of organic evolution may 
still have been enormous ; seeing that their action in 
any degree must always have been direetivi of varia* 
tion on the one hand, and cumulative on the other. 

Thus, by merely laying this theory side by side 
with Weismann's, we can perceive at a glance how 
a pure theory of heredity admits of being bas6d 
on the postulate of Continuity alone, without cum- 
bering itself by any further postulate as to this 
Continuity being absolute. And this, in my opinion 
is the truly scientific attitude of mind for us to adopt 
as preliminary to the following investigation. For 
the whole investigation will be concerned— and con- 
cerned only — with this question of Continuity as ab- 
solute, or as admitting of degrcjes. There is, without 
any question, abundant evidence to prove that the 
substance of heredity is at least partly continuous 
(Gemmules). It may be that there is also abundant 
evidence to prove this substance much more largefy 
* Tkt99j ^ H&nHty (Joan. AaUuop. Intt. 1875, pw yfi^ 
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continaousthan Danvin supposed (Stiip) ; but be this 
as it may, it is certain that any such question as to 
the 4£^/)r of continuity diflcrs, toto caelo^ from that as 
to whether there can ever be any continuity at alL 

How, then, we may well ask, is it that so able 
a naturalist and so clear a thinker as Weismann 
can have so far departed from the inductive methods 
as to have not merely propounded the question 
touching Continuity and its degrees, or even of Con- 
tinuity as absolute ; but to have straightway assumed 
the latter possibility as a basis on which to run 
a system of branching and ever*changing speculations 
concerning evolution, variation, the ultimate struc- 
ture of living material, the intimate mechanism of 
beredity, or, in short, such a system of deductive 
ooojecturet as has never been approached in the 
histoiy of science ? The answer to this question is 
sorely not far to seek. Must it not be the answer 
already given ? Must it not have been for the sake 
of rearing this enormous structure of speculation 
that Weismann has adopted the assumption of 
Continuity as absolute? As we have just seen, 
Galton had well shown how a theory of heredity 

• could be founded on the general doctrine of Con- 
tfaiuity, without any^'here departing from the in- 
ductive methods— even while fully recognizing the 
possibility of such continuity as absolute. But 
Galton*s theory was a * Theory of Heredityl^ and 
nothing more. Therefore, while clearly perceiving 
that the Continoity in question may be absolute, 
he saw no reason, either in fact or in theory, for 

^concluding that it must be. On the contrary, he 
aaw tiiat this question is^ for the present, necessarily 
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unripe for profitable discussion— and, a fortiori^ for 
the shedding of clouds of seed in all the directions 
of " Weismannism," 

Hence, what I desire to be borne in mind through- 
out the following discussion is, that it mil have 
exclusive reference to the question of fact already 
stated, without regard to any superjacent theories; 
and, still more, that there is a vast distinction 
between any question touching the degrees in which 
acquired characters are transmitted to progeny, and 
the question as to whether they are ever trans- 
mitted in any degree at all. Now, the latter question, 
being of much greater importance than the former, 
is the one which will mainly occupy our attention 
throughout the rest of this Section. 

We have already seen that before the subject was 
taken up by Weismann the difference between acquired 
and congenital characters in respect to transmissibility 
was generally taken to be one of degree ; not one of 
kind. It was usually supposed that acquired char- 
acters, although not so fully and not so certainly 
inherited as congenital characters, nevertheless were 
inherited in some lesser degree ; so that if the same 
acquired character continued to be successively ac- 
quired in a number of sequent generations, what was 
at first only a slight tendency to be inherited would 
become by summation a more and more pronounced 
tendency, till eventually the acquired character might 
become as strongly inhenSed as a congenital one* 
Or, more precisely, it w^ iipposed that an acquired 
character, in virtue of siLxTa summation of hereditary 
influence, would in ^me become congenital Now, 
if this supposition be true, it is evident that more or 

II. E 
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asnstanoe must be lent to natural selection in 
its work of evolving adaptive modifications ^ And 
inasmuch as we know to what a wonderful extent 
adaptive modifications are secured during individual 
life«*times— by the direct action of the environment on 
the one hand, and by increased or diminished use of 
q>cctal organs and mental (acuities on the other — it 
becomes obvious of what importance even a small 
measure of transmissibility on their part would be 
in furnishing to natural selection leady-made varia- 
tions in required directions, as distinguished from 
promiscuous variations in all directions. Contrari- 
wise; if functionally-produced adaptations and adapta- 
tions produced by the direct action of the environ- 
ment are never transmitted in any degree, not only 



* Ifc Piatt Bin hat, Indeed, AfCDed that '*Me-iiilicritanoe wontd often 
ht aa ctU,** siaoe, ibr caanple, ^the condyle of the hamaa jaw would 
bi co— c lai]Bcr thaa the body of the jaw, becaue at the fnlcniro of the 
lever k reomct oMfe pfcttare**; and ttmilarly at regardt many other 
kypothedeil OBset which he mentioot. ^Tki EJftctt ^ Uh and IHtuH^ 
pp. iaS-9 WMf.) Bat it it crident that thit aignment proTct too much. 
For if the eflecta of nte and ditase at trantmittcd to progeny woold be 
wk cvil» it coold only be becaase these cfliectt at they occur in the parents 
nae an cvil«-and thit they most certainly are not, being, on the cnotraty 
nad at a general ink, of a high Older of adaptive Talne. Moreover, in the 
lace^ there it a tapcradded agency always at work, which mutt effect* 
naify pi«vcnt any nndne accnmnlation of these effects— namely, natnial 
adectioa, which every Darwinist accepts at a controlling principle of all 
«r any other pciociplct of change. Therefore, if, at first produced hi 
the liliHime of individnals, the eflcctt of nse and ditute are not injariont, 
I Icm can they become to if transmitted throogh the Uie-time of 
Again, Mr. WaUacc argoet that, even toppoting nie*inheritance 
to 0CCV, its adapting work in the ibdividnal can never eatcnd to the 
laoe, tedng that the nataral selection of foitnitont Tariationt hi the 
diMdoot reqnlmd muX always produce the adaptationt aiarv fmkkfy 
thaa would be potrible by nte>inheritance. This argument, being coa 
«£miu WB^h^ win bt dealt with k n lutam chapttf^ 
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would there be an incalculable waste, so to speak, of 
adaptive modifications^these being all laboriously 
and often most delicately built up during Itfe-times of 
individuals only to be thrown down again as regards 
the interest of speci^^but so large an additional 
burden would be thrown upon the shoulders of natural 
selection that it becomes difficult to conceive how 
even this gigantic principle could sustain it» as I shall 
endeavour to show more fully in future chapters. On 
the other hand, however, Weismann and his followers 
not only feel no difficulty in throwing overboard all 
this ready-made machinery for turning out adaptive 
modifications when and as required ; but they even 
represent that by so doing they are following the 
logical maxim, Entia nonsunt muUiplicanda praeter 
necissitaUm — which means, in its relation to causality, 
that we must not needlessly multiply hypothetical 
principles to explain given results. But when appeal 
is here made to this logical principle — the so-adled 
Law of Parsimony — two things arc forgotten. 

In the first place, it is forgotten that the very 
question in debate is whether causes of the Lamarck- 
ian order an unnecessary to explain all the phe- 
nomena of organic nature. Of course if it could be 
proved that the theory qf natural selection alone 
is competent to explain all these phenomena, appeal 
to the logical principle in question would be justi- 
fiable. But this is precisely the point which the 
followers of Darwin refuse to accept ; and so long as 
it remains the very point at issue, it is a mere begging 
the question to represent that a class of causes which 
have hitherto been regarded as necessary are^ in 
fifict, lumecessary. Or, in other words, when Darwin 

E 2 
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himself to decidedly held that these causes are neces* 
^^U saiy as supplements to natural selection, the burden 
of proof is quite as much on the side of Weismann 
and his followers to show that Darwin's opinion 
was wrong, as it is on the side of Darwin's followers 
to show that it was right. Yet, notwithstanding the 
elaborate struaure of theory which Weismann has 
raised, there b nowhere one single fact or one single 
consideration of much importance to the question 
in debate which was not perfectly well known to 
Darwin. Therefore I say that all this challcngmg 
of Darwinists to justify their ** Lamarckian assump- 
tions" really amounts to nothing more than a pitting 
of opinion against opinion, where there is at least as 
much call for justification on the one side as on the 
other. 

Again, when these challenges are thrown down by 
Weismann and his followers, it appears to be forgotten 
that the conditions of their own theory are such as 
to render acceptance of the gauge a matter of great 
difficulty. The case is very much like that of a 
doughty knight pitching his glove into the sea, and 
then defying any antagonist to take it up. That this 
is the case a very little explanation will suffice to 
show. 

The question to be settled is whether acquired 
characters are ever transmitted by heredity. Now 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that acquired 
characters are transmitted by heredity — though rK>t so 
iiilly and not so certainly as congenital characters-— 
how is this (act to be proved to the satisfaction of 
_ Weismann and his followers? First of all they 
answer,— Assuredly by adducing experimental proof 
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of the inheritance of injuries, or mutilations. But 
in making this answer they appear to forget that 
Darwin has already shown its inefficiency. That the 
self-stylcd Neo-Lamarckians have been much more 
unguarded in this respect, I fully admit; but it is 
obviously unfair to identify Darwin's views with those 
of a small section of evolutionists, who are really as 
much opposed to Darwin's teaching on one side as is 
the school of Weismann on the other. Yet, on read- 
ing the essays of Weismann himself— and still more 
those of his followers^one would almost be led to 
gather that it is claimed by him to have enunciated 
the distinction between congenital and acquired char- 
acters in respect of transmissibility ; and therefore 
also to have first raised the objection which lies 
against the theory of Pangenesis in respect of the 
non-transmissibility of mutilations. In point of fact, 
however, Darwin is as clear and decided on these 
points as Weismann. And his answer to the obvious 
difficulty touching the non-transmissibility of mutila- ' 
tions is, to quote his own words, *' the long-continued 
inheritance of a part which has been removed during 
many generations is no real anomaly, for gem mules 
formerly derived from the part are multiplied and 
transmitted from generation to generation '•" There- 
fore, so far as Darwin's theory is concerned, the 
challenge to produce evidence of the transmission of 
injuries is irrelevant : it is no mpr^a part of Darwin's 
theory than it is of Weismann's to maintain that 
injuries are transmitted. 

There is, however, one point in this connexion to 
which allusion must here be made. Although Darwin 

' VariatUm tmdtr D^mutUaiUt^ iL 392. 
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did not believe in the transmissibllity of mutilations 
when these consist merely in the amputation of parts 
of an organism, be did believe in a probable tendency 
to transmission when removal of the part is followed 
by gangrene For, as he says, in that case all the 
gemmules of the mutilated or amputated part, as they 
are gradually attracted to that part (in accordance 
with the law of affinity which the theory assumes), 
will be mccessively destroyed by the morbid process. 
Now it- is of importance to note that Darwin made 
this exception to the general rule of the non-trans- 
missibility of mutilations, not because his theory of 
pai^enesb required it, but because there appeared to 
be certain very definite observations and experiments 
—which will be mentioned hter on — ^proving that 
when mutilations are followed by gangrene they are 
apt to be inherited: his object, therefore^ was to 
reconcile these alleged (acts with his theory, quite as 
niQch as to sustain his theory by such (acts. 

So much, then, for the challenge to produce 
direct evidence of the transmissibllity of acquired 
characters, so far as mutilations are concerned: 
believers in Darwin's theory, as distinguished from 
. Weismann*8, are under no obligation to take up such 
a challenge. But the challenge does not end here. 
Show u% say the school of Weismann, a single in- 
stance where an acquired diaracter of any kind (be it 
a mutilation or otherwise) has been inherited : this is 
an that we require: this is all that we wait for: and 
mrdy, unless it be acknowledged that the Lamarckian 
doctrine reposei on mere assumption, at least one 
mdi case ought to be forthcoming.. . Well, nothing 
can sound more reasonable than this in the first in- 
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(' stance ; but as soon as we begin to cast about for 
cases which will satisfy the Neo-Darwinians, we find 
that the structure of their theory is such as to pre- 
dude, in almost every conceivable instance, the possi- 
bility of meeting their demand. For their theory begins 
by assuming that natural selection is the one and only 
cause of organic evolution. Consequently, what their 
demand amounts to is throwing upon the other side 
the burden of disproving this assumption — or,.in other 
words, of proving the negative that in any given: case of 
transmitted adaptation natural selection has not been 
the sole agent at work. Now, it must obviously be 
in almost all cases impossible to prove this negative 
among species in a state of nature. For, even sup- 
posing that among such species Lamarckian prin- 
ciples have had a large share in the formation of 
hereditary and adaptive characters, how would Weis- 
mann himself propose that we should set about the 
proof of such a fact, where the proof demanded by his 
assumption is, that the abstract possibUity of natural ' 
selection having had anything to do with the matter 
must be excluded? Obviously this is impossible in 
the case of inherited characters which are also 
adaptive characters. How then does it (are with the 
case of inherited characters which are not also 
adaptive? Merely that this case is met by another 
and sequent assumption, which constitutes an int^rral 
part of the Neo-Darwinian creed^-namely, tliat in 
nature there can be no suck characters. Seeing that 
natural selection is taken to be the only possible 
cause of change in species, it follows that all changes 
occurring in species must necessarily be adaptive, 
whether or not we arc able to perceive the adaptations. 
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In this way apparently useless characters, as well as 
obviously useful ones, are ruled out of the question: 
that is to say, all hercditaiy characters of species in 
a state of nature are asstaned to be due to natural 
selection, and then it is demanded that the validity of 
this assumption should be disproved by anybody who 
doubts it Yet Webmann himself would be unable 
to suggest any conceivable method by which it can 
be disproved among species in a state of nature — ^and 
this even supposing that the assumption is entirely 
ialse*>. 

Consequently, the only way in which these 
spedously-sounding challenges can be adequately met 
is by removing some individuals of a species from 
a state of nature, and so from all known influences 
of natural selection ; then, while carefully avoiding 
aitifidal selection, causing these individuals and their 
progeny through many generations unduly to exer- 
cise some parts of their bodies, or unduly to fail in 
'the exercise of others. But, clearly, such an experi- 
ment is one that must take years to perform, and 
therefore it is now too early in the day to reproach 
tiie followers of Darwin with not having met the 
diaPenges which are thrown down by the followers 
ofWeismann^ 

* la mbK^peot diaptcn, ctpecUllj devoted to the qoestioii (Le. 
Sectioa II), the validity of this astamptioo will be coosidered on 

ftsOWB BCfitl* 

' I say " the fcUowen of Weifmann," becaate Weismaan himself, with 
Us dear peiceptioo of the reqaireoientsof eaperimeatal research, eiprnsly 
states the abofve ooosiderstioii^ with the oondasioQS to whieh they 
lead. Kevcrthdcss, he is aot consisteat in his attersaces apoa this 
■Mtter; lor he fotaeatlj e ap ic is c s himself to the ciTcct, " that the 0tuis 
fnkmtdi tests with my opponents^ aad therefoia tliey oaght to hriag 
forwaid actaal pioofii'* (fium/$, L p. 390), Bat, as above showa, the 
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Probably enough has now been said to show that 
the Neo-Darwinian assumption precludes the possi- 
bility of its own disproof from any of the facts of 
nature (as distinguished from domestication}— and 
this even supposing that the assumption be false. On 
the other hand, of course, it equally precludes the 
possibility of its own proof; and therefore it is as 
idle in Darwinbts to challenge Weismann for proof of 
his negative (Le. that acquired characters are not trans- 
mitted), as it is in Weismann to challenge Darwinists 
for proof of the opposite negative (i.e. that all 
seeming cases of such transmission are not due to 
natural selection). This dead-lock arises from tlie 
fact that in nature it is beyond the power of the 
followers of Darwin to exclude the abstract possi- 
bility of natural selection in any given case, while it is 
equally beyond the power of the followers of Weismann 
to exclude the abstract possibility of Lamarckian 
principles. Therefore at present the question must 
remain for the most part a matter of opinion, based 
upon general reasoning as distinguished from special 
facts or crucial experiments. The evidence available 
on either side is presumptive, not demonstrative ^ 
But it is to be hoped that in the future, when time 
shall have been allowed for the performance of definite 
experiments on a number of generations of domesti* 
cated plants or animals, intentionally shielded from 
the influences of natural selection jvhile exposed to 
those of the Lamarckian principles, results will be 

#mtf ititfl ai moch with him as with his oppMients; while, even if 
his oppooentk are right, he elsewhere reeogniscs that they can hriag 
''actual proofs** of the iact only as a lesoU of experiments which 
most take many years to perform. 
> Note A. 
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giuned which will finally settle the question one 
way or the other. 

Meanwhile, however, we must be content with the 
evidence as it stands ; and this will lead us to the 
second division of our subject. That is to say, having 
now dealt with the antecedent, or merely logical, 
state of the question, we have next to consider what 
actual or Uological, evidence there b at present 
available on either side of it Thus far, neither side 
in the debate has any advantage over the other. On 
grounds of general reasoning alone they both have 
to rely on more or less dogmatic assumptions. For 
h is equally an unreasoned statement of opinion 
whether we all^e that all the phenomena of organic 
evolution can be, or can not be, explained by the 
theory of natural selection alone. We are at present 
much too ignorant touching the causes ^f organic 
evolution to indulge in dogmatism of this kind; 
and if the question is to be referred for its answer 
to authority, it would appear that, both in respect 
of number and weight, opinions on the side of having 
provisionally to retain the Lamarckian factors are 
more authoritative than those ^^ contra \ 

Turning then to the question of fact, with which 
the following chapters are concerned, I will conclude 
this preliminary one with a few words on the method 
of discussion to be adopted. 

Firrt I will give the evidence in fovour of Lamarck- 
iaoism; this will occupy the next two chapters. 

* Fcr > liir aad dfcfiJ lUtcmcnt of tbtpiticnt Ul—ce of mthotiuthrc 
o phi pa «poB tht qocicte, ms H. F. Oibon, AmtHe&m Naiwralui^ 
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Then, in Chapter V, I will similarly give the evidence 
per centra^ or in favour of Continuity as absolute. 
Lastly, I will sum up the evidence on both sides, 
and give my own judgement on the whole case. But 
on whichever side I am thus acting as special pleader 
for the time being, I will adduce only such arguments 
as seem to me valid — excluding alike from both the 
many irrelevant or otherwise invalid reasonings which 
have been but too abundantly published Moreover, 
I think it will be convenient to consider all that has 
been said — or may be said — in the way of criticism 
to each argument by the opposite side while such 
argument is under discussion — i. e. not to wait till 
all the special pleading on one side shall have been 
exhausted before considering the exceptions which' 
have been (or admit of being) taken to the arguments 
adduced, but to deal with such exceptions at the time 
when each of these arguments shall have been severally 
stated. Again, and lastly, I will arrange the evidence 
in each case — Le. on both sides — under three* 
headings, viz. (A) Indirect, (B) Direct, and (C) Ex- 
perimental \ 

' [The abore pingraph is allowed to icmain exactly as Mr. Romaact 
left it Chapcm V and VI wcss h/umvm woU coaplttad. Sm moHm 
appended to Pidaoa. CLLIL] ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Characters as Hereditary and Acquired 
{cantinuid). 

(A.) 

Indirict EvUinci in favour of the Inkeritanco 
of Aequind Characters. 

Starting with the evidence in favour of the so- 
caUed Lamarckian (actors, we have to b^n with the 
Indirect^and this without any special reference to 
the theories, either of Weisnumn or of others. 
' It has aheady been shown, while setting forth in 
the preceding chapter the antecedent standing of the 
issue, that In this respect the firima facie presump- 
tion is wholly on the side of the transmission, in 
greater degree or less, of acquired characters Even 
Weismann allows that all "^appearances^ point in 
this direction, while there is no inductive evidence 
of the action of natural selection in any one case, 
dther as r^;ards germs or somas, and therefore, 
n fortiori^ of the ^all-sufEcIency *' of this caused It 
is true that in some of his earlier essa)rs he has 
aigued that there is no small weight ol prima facie . 
evidence in favour of his own views as to the non- 

-^ * See, cipcciaUy^ hb icrilcnt itouula on Ibis pobt^ CmUim^ Kmt, 
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inheritance of acquired characters. This, however, 
will have to be considered in its proper place further 
on. Meanwhile I shall say merely in general terms 
that it arises almost entirely from a confusion of 
the doctrine of Continuity as absolute with that of 
Continuity as partial, and therefore as admitting of 
d^;rees in different cases— which, as already ex- 
plained, are doctrines wide as the poles asunder. 
But, leaving aside for the present such prima facie 
evidence as Weismann has adduced on his side 
of the issue, I may quote him as a hostile witness 
to the weight of this kind of evidence per contra^ 
in so far as it has already been presented in the 
foregoing chapter. Indeed, Weismann is much too 
logical a thinker not to. perceive the cogency of 
the ''appearances" which lie against his view of 
Continuity as absolute — although he has not been 
sufficiently careful in distinguishing between such 
Continuity and that which admits of degrees. 

We may take it, then, as agreed on all hands that- 
whatever weight mtxAy prima facie evidence may in 
this matter be entitled to, is on the side of what 
I have termed moderated Lamarckianism : first sight 
appearances'* are against the Neo-Darwinian doc- 
trine of the absolute non-inheritance of acquired 
characters. 



Let us now turn to another and much more 
important line of indirect evidence in favour of 
moderated Lamarckianism. 

The difficulty of excluding the possibility o( na- 
tural selection having been at work in the case of 
wild plants and animals has already been noticed. 
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Therefore we may now appreciate the importance 
of all (acts or arguments which attenuati th$ prob- 
ability of natural selection having been at work. 
Thb may be done by searching for cases in nature 
where a congenital structure, although unquestionably 
adaptive, nevertheless presents so small an amount 
of adaptation, that we can scarcely suppose it to 
have been arrived at by natural selection in the 
struggle for existence, as distinguished from the 
inheritance of functionally-produced modifications. 
For if functionally-produced modifications are ever 
transmitted at all, there is no limit to the minute- 
ness of adaptive values which may thus become 
congenital; whereas, in order that any adaptive 
structure or instinct should be seized upon and ac- 
cumulated by natural selection, it must from the 
very first have had an adaptive value sufficiently 
great to have constituted its presence a matter of 
life and death in the struggle for existence. Such 
structures or instincts must not only have always 
presented some measure of adaptive value, but 
this must always have been sufficiently great to 
readi what I have elsewhere called a selection- 
value. Hence, if we meet with cases in nature where 
adapthre structures or instincts present so low a 
dq^ree of adaptive value that it is difficult to con- 
ceive how they could ever have exercised any 
appreciable influence in the battle for life, such cases 
may fairly be adduced in favour of the Lamarckian 
theory. For example, the Neo-Lamarckian school of 
tfie United States is chiefly composed of palaeon- 
tologists ; and the reason of this seems to be that 
tfie study of fossil forms— or of species In process of 
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formation — reveals so many instances of adaptations 
which in their nascent condition present such ex- 
ceedingly minute degrees of adaptive value, that it 
seems unreasonable to attribute their development to 
a survival of the fittest in the complex struggle for 
existence. But as this argument is in my opinion 
of greatest force when it is applied to certain facts 
of physiology with which I am about to deal, I will 
not occupy space by considering any of the number- 
less cases to which the Neo-Lamarckians apply it 
within the region of palaeontology ^. 

Turning then to inherited actions, it is here that 
we might antecedently expect to find our best evi- 
dence of the Lamarckian principles, if these principles 
have really had any share in the process of adaptive 
evolution. For we know that in the life-time of 
individuals it is action, and the cessation of action, 
which produce nearly all the phenomena of acquired 
adaptation— use and disuse in animals being merely 
other names for action and the cessation of action.' 
Again, we know that it is where neuro-muscular 
machinery is concerned that we meet with the most 
conclusive evidence of the remarkable extent to 
which action is capable of co-ordinating structures 
for the ready performance of particular functions; 
so that even during the years of childhood ^ practice 
makes perfect" to the extent of organising neuro- 
muscular adjustments, so elaborate and complete as 
to be indistinguishable from those which in natural 

' There it oowAOdteiislveUtenitiiiewithiathitregioiu Tbeprincipftl 
wfitert are Cope, Soott and Otborn. Unfeftanatcly, however, the 
iadf addooed ut aoC cmcUl as tett-casee between the rival theorico— 
neail/ all of them, la fiict, being eqvaUy nsoeptible of qplanarina bj 
either.' 
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spedes we recognized as reflex actions on the one 
hand, and instinctive actions on the other. Hence, 
if there be any such thing as ^use-inheritance** at 
all* it is in the domain of reflex actions and instinc- 
tive actions that we may expect to find our best 
evidence of the fact Therefore I will restrict the 
present line of evidence — (A) — to these two classes 
of phenomena, as together yielding the best evidence 
obtainable within this line of argument 

The evidence in favour of the Lamarckian factors 
which may be derived from the phenomena of reflex 
action has never, I believe, been pointed out before ; 
but it appears to me of a more cogent nature than 
perhaps any other. In order to do it justice, I will 
begin by re-stating an argument in favour of these 
£Ktors which has already been adduced by previous 
writers, and discussed by myself in published corre- 
spondence with several leaders of the ultra-Darwinian 
•cbooL 

Long ago Professor Broca and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
pointed to the facts of coadaptation, or co-ordination 
within the limits of the same organism, as presenting 
good evidence of Lamarckian principles, working in 
association with natural selection*. Thus, taking one 
of Lamarck's own illustrations, Mr. Spencer argued 
that there must be numberless changes— extending to 
all the organs^ and even to all the tissues, of the 
animal — ^which in the course of many generations 
have con^red to convert an antelope into a girafle. 
Now the point iS| that throughout the entire history 
of these changes their utility must always have been 
dependent on their association. It would be useless 
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that an incipient girafle should present the peculiar 
form of the hind-quarters which we now perceive, 
unless at the same*time it presented the correspond- 
ingly peculiar form of thQ« fore-quarters; and as each 
of these great modification^ entails innumerable sub- 
ordinate modifications throughout both halves of the 
creature concerned, the chances Vhust have been in- 
finitely great against the required association of so many 
changes happening to have arisen congenitally in the 
same individuals by way of merely fortuitous variation. 
Yet, if we exclude the Lamarckian interpretation, y^^ 
which gives an intelligible cause of co-ordination, 
we are required to suppose that such a happy con- 
currence of innumerable independent variations must 
have occurred by mere accident— and thb on innu- 
merable diflerent occasions in the bodies of as many 
successive ancestors of the existing species. For at 
each successive stage of the improvement natural 
selection (if working alone) must have needed all, or 
at any rate most, of the co-ordinated parts to occur in 
the same individual organisms '• 

In alluding to what I have already published upon 
the difficulty which thus appears to be presented to 
his theory, Weismann says, *' At no distant time I hope 
to be able to consider thb«objection, and to show that 
the apparent support given to the old idea [i. e. of the 
transmission of functionally-produced modifications] 
is really insecure, and breaks ^d^n as soon as it is 
critically examined V 

' For ADOther and bettfr iUastnitioa more recentlj published by 
Mr. Speooer, tee 7%i Inadeqmtiey c/Nrnturai StkcHm^ p. %u 

' Eisays §H Hindiiy, toI. i. p. 389. 
[For farther treatment of the soliject nnder di t c MB Joo jm Wetanaaa, 
TU AtUmJUim^ tf I/fiurml SiUoim (Cootemp. Rcr* Stpt aad 

II. F 
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So much for what Wetsmann has said toudiing this 
matter. But the matter has also been dealt with both 
by Darwin and by Wallace. Darwin very properly 
distinguishes between the fallacy that ^* with animals 
such as the giraffe, of which the whole structure is 
admirably co-ordinated for certain purposes, it has 
been supposed that all the parts must have been 
simultaneously modified ^" and the sound argument 
that the co-ordination itself cannot have been due to 
natural selection alone. This important distinction 
may be rendered more clear as follows. 

The facts of artificial selection prove that immense 
modifications of structure may be caused by a cumu- 
lative blending in the same individuals of characters 
which were originally distributed among different 
individuals. Now, in the parallel case of natural 
selection the characters thus blended will usually — 
if not invariably — be of an adaptive kind ; and their 
eventual blending together in the same individuals 
will be due to free intercrossing of the most fit 
But thb blending of adaptatunu is quite a different 
matter from the accurrenci of co-ordination. For 
at belongs to the essence of co-ordination that each 
of the co-ordinated parts should be destitute of adap- 
tive value ^r i# : the adaptation only begins to arise 
if all the parts in question occur associated together in 
the same individuals from the very first. In this 
case it b obvious that the analogy of artificial selec- 
tion can be of no avail in explaining the facts, 
since the difficulty presented has nothing to do with 

OcL iS93),aiid Th$ Efict rf ExUrmmilnJImmut upm DimUpmimi. 
**Rfl— tnaLMtMe " 1894, md Spencer, Wnimtmninm tmuwmt (Cont. 
Kcv. Oct 1894). CLLMJ 
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• 

the blending in single individuals of adaptations 
previously distributed among different individuab; 
it has to do with the simultaneous appearance in 
single individuals of a co-adaptation of parts, none 
of which could ever have been of any adaptive 
value had it been previously distributed among 
different individuals. Consequently, where Darwin 
comes to consider this particular case (or the case 
of co-adaptation as distinguished from the blending 
of adaptations), he freely invokes the aid of the 
Lamarckian principles \ 

Wallace, on the other hand, refuses to do this, and 
says that ** the best answer to the difficulty'* of sup- 
posing natural selection to have been the only cause 
of co-adaptation may be . " found in the fact that 
the very thing said to be impossible by variation 
and natural selection, has been again and again 
affected by variation and artificial selection V This 
analogy (which Darwin had already and vtr/ properly 
adduced with regard to the blending of adaptations)' 
he enforces by special illustrations ; but he does not 
appear to perceive that it misses the whole and 
only point of the ''difficulty** against which it. is 
brought. For the case which his analogy sustains 
is not that which Darwin, Spencer, Broca and others, 
mean by co-adaptatum : it is the case of a blending 
of adaptations. It is not the case where adaptation 
\s first initiated in spite of intercrossing^ by a fortuitous 
concurrence of variations each' iiT itself being with- 
out adaptive value : it is the case where adaptation 
b afterwards increased by nteafu of intercrossing^ 

> E. f. Oriiin rfSp€€U$^ p. 178. 
* Dirwinum^ p. 418. 
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through the blending of variations each of which 
^las always been in itself of adaptive value. 

From this I hope it will be apparent that the only 
way in which the ^ difficulty ** from co-adaptation can 
be logically met by the ultra-Darwinian school, is by 
denyii^ that the phenomenon of co-adaptation (as 
distinguished from the blending of adaptations) is ever 
to be really met with in organic nature. It may be 
argued that in all cases where co-adaptation appears 
to occur, closer examination will show that the facts 
are really due to a blending of adaptations. The 
characters A + B + C + D, which are now found united 
in the same organism, and, as thus united, all conspiring 
to a common end, may originally have been distri- 
buted among different organisms, where they severally 
subserved some other ends^or possibly the same 
end, though in a less efficient manner. Obviously, 
however, in this case their subsequent combination 
in the same organism would not be an instance of 
co-adaptation, but merely of an advantageous blend- 
ing together of already existing adaptations. This 
argument, or rejoinder, has in point of fact been 
adopted by Professor Mcldola, he believes that all 
cases of seeming co-adaptation are thus due to a 
mere blending of adaptations^. Of course, if this 
position can be maintained, the whole difficulty 

* Ntiimn^ ToL ilHL \f^ 410, 557; voL xliv. pp^ 7, 19. I say 
''■dopKcd,** bccMte I had objected to hiiqvoCiog the aoalojsy of aitificUl 
■ electio n, tad mtcd, as above, that the only way to meet Mi; Spencer*! 
*'dUBcal^*' was to deny the UkX d co-adapcation as etcr oocioiing in 
•Bjcase. It then appeared that ProieiiorMeldola agreed with me as to 
thik Bnt I do not yet andentand why, if snch were his view, he began 
by endowing Mr. Wallace's analogy from artificial seleedon— L e. 
oonftiiing the case of co-adapUtioa with that of the blending of adapta- 
tloMW Ifa^TMS ^Mes the fad of co^idaptatioo, he cannot amist his 
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from co-adaptation would lapse. But even then It 
would lapse on the ground ol fact It would not 
have been overturned, or in any way affected, by 
Wallace's argutmnt from artificial selection. For, in 
that event, no such argument would be required, and, 
if adduced, would be irrelevant, since no one has 
ever alleged that there is any difficulty in under- 
standing the mere confluence of adaptations by free* 
intercrossing of the best adapted. 

Now, if we are agreed that the only question in debate 
is the question of fact whether or not co-adaptation 
ever occurs in nature, it appears to me that the best 
field for debating the question is furnished by the 
phenomena of reflex action. I can well perceive that 
the instances adduced by Broca and Spencer in support 
of their common argument — such as the giraffe, the 
elk, &c— -are equivocal But I think that many 
instances which may be adduced of reflex action are 
much more to the point. Fcr it belongs to the very 
nature of reflex action that it cannot work unless- 
all parts of the machinery concerned are already pre* 
senty and already co-ordinated^ in the same organism. 
It would be useless, in so far as such action is con- 
cerned if the afferent and efferent nerves, the nerve- 
centre, and the muscles organically grouped together, 
were not all present from the very first in the same 
individuals, and from the very first were not co- 
ordinated as a definite piece of or^nic machinery. 

With respect to reflex actions, therefore, it b 
desirable to b^n by pointing out how widely the 

denial by arsnin^ the toUllx difierent fact that adaptations max ^ 
Uended by tnt iatererotiing ; for this latter iact bat nevier beea qpet- 
tiooed, and liaf j^^uf \9 4o wifb ^% 9f^ TfW^ft bf fPf^gnl JB 
dJfplUlagr 
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adaptations which they involve difler from those where 
DO manufacture, so to speak, of special machinery is 
reqoired Thus, it is easy to understand how natural 
selection alone is capable of gradually accumulating 
congenital variations in the direction of protective 
colouring ; of mimicry ; of general size, form, mutual 
correlation of parts as connected with superior strength, 
fleetness, agility, &c.; of greater or less development 
€>f particular parts, such as legs, wings, tails, && For 
in all such cases the adaptation which is in process of 
accumulation is, from its vtry commencement and 
throughout each of its subsequent stages, of nsi in 
the struggle for existence. And inasmuch as all the 
individuals of each successive generation vary round 
the specific mean which characterized the preceding 
generation, there will always be a sufficient number of 
individuals which present congenital variations of the 
kind required for natural selection to seize upon, 
without danger of their being swamped by free in- 
tercrossing — ^as Mr. Wallace has very ably shown in 
his Darwinism. But this law of averages can apply 
only to cases where single structures— or a single 
group of correlated structures— are already present, 
and already varying round a specific mean. The case 
is quite different where a cihordinatum of structures is 
required for the performance otzpnvunaly nouHxisUnt 
reflex action. For some, at least, of these structures 
must be new^ as must also be the function which all of 
them first conspire to perform. Therefore^ neither the 
new elements of structure, nor the new combination of 
structures, can have been previously given as varying 
found a specific mean. On the contrary, a very 
definite piece of machinery, consisting of many co« 
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ordinated parts, must somehow or other be originated 
in a high degree of working efficiency, before it can 
be capable of answering its purpose in the prompt 
performance of a particular action under particular 
circumstances of stimulation* Lastly, such pieces of 
machinery are always of a highly delicate character, 
and usually involve so immensely complex a co- 
ordination of mutually dependent parts, that it is only 
a physiologist who can fully appreciate the magnitude 
of the distinction between '^ adaptations" of this kind, 
and ** adaptations" of tl.e kind which arise through 
natural selection seizing upon congenital variations as 
these oscillate round a specific mean. 

Or the whole argument may be presented in another 
form, under three different headings, thus : — 

In the first place, it will be evident from what has 
just been said, that such a piece of machinery as is con- 
cemed in even the simplest reflex action cannot have 
occurred in any considerable number of individuals 
of a species, when it first began to be constructed. 
On the contrary, if its origin were dependent on con- 
genital variations alone, the needful co-adaptation of 
parts which it requires can scarcely have happened to 
occur in more than a very small percentage of cases- 
even if it be held conceivable that by such means 
alone it should ever have occurred at all. Hence, 
instead of preservation and subsequent improvement 
having taken place in consequence of free, intercrossing 
among all individuals of the species (as in the cases 
of protective colouring, &&, where adaptation has no 
reference to any mechanical co-adaptation of parts), 
they must have taken place in spite of such inter- 
crossing. 
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h the second place» adaptations due to oic^nic 
Oladiineries of this kind difler in another all-important 
respect from those due to a summation of adaptive 
characters which are already present and already 
varying round a specific mean. The latter depend for 
thdr summation upon the fact — ^not merely, as just 
staited. that they are already present, already varying 
round a specific mean, and therefore owe their pro- 
gressive evolution to free intercrossing, but also^/:4a/ 
ih^ admit of very different degrees of adaptation* It 
is only because the dq^ree of adaptation in generation 
B is sup'^rior to that in generation A that gradual 
trnfrovetnent in respect of adaptation is here possible. 
In the case of protective resemblance, for example, 
a very imperfect and merely accidental resemblance 
to a leaf^ to another insect, &c, may at tlie first start 
have conferred a sufficient degree of adaptive imitation 
to count for something in the struggle for life ; and, if 
10^ the basb would be given for a progressive building 
up by natural selection of structures and colours 
in ever-advancing degrees of adaptive resemblance. 
There is here no necessity to suppose— nor in point 
of fact is it ever supposed, since the supposition 
would involve nothing short of a miracle — that such 
extreme perfection in this respect as we now so fre* 
quently admire has originated suddenly in a single 
generation, as a collective variation of a congenital 
land affecting simultaneously a large proportional 
mmiber of indhriduals. But in the case of a reflex 
mechanism-^which may involve even greater marvels 
of adaptive adjustment, and all the parts of which 
joust occur in the same individuals to be of any 
M C it is oecessaiy to suppose aomc auch suddeo 
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and collective origin in some vtry high degree of 
efficiencyi if natural selection has been the only 
principle concerned in afterwards perfecting the 
mechanism. For it is self-evident that a reflex action, 
from its very nature, cannot admit of any great 
difierences in its degrees of adaptation : if it is to 
work at all, so as to count for anything in the struggle 
for life, it must already be given in a state of working 
efficiency. So that, unless we invoke either the 
doctrine of "prophetic types "or the theoty of sudden 
creations, I confess I do not see how we are to explain 
either the origin, or the development, of a reflex 
mechanism by means of natural selection alone. 

Lastly, in the third place, ruen wfien reflex 
mechanisms have been fully formed, it is often beyond 
the power o f sobe r credence to believe that they now 
are, or ever caiThave been, of selective value in the 
struggle for existence, as I will show further on. And 
such cases go to fortify the preceding argument For 
if not conceivably of selective value even when com- 
pletely evolved, much less can they conceivably have 
been so through all the stages of their complex 
evolution back to their very origin. Therefore, sup- 
posing for the present that there are such cases of 
reflex action in nature, neither their origin nor their 
development can conceivably have been due to 
natural selection alone. The Lamarckian factors, 
however, have no reference to d^ree^. q( adaptation, • 
any more than they have to degrees of complexity. 
No question of value, as selective or otherwise, can 
obtain in their case: neither in their case does any 
difliculty obtain as regards the co-adaptation of 
severally useless parts. 
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Now, if all these distinctions between the Dar* 
winian and Lamarckian principles are valid — and 
I cannot see any possibility of doubt upon this point 
—-strong evidence in favour of the latter would be 
furnished by cases (if any occur) where structures, 
actions, instincts, &c, although of some adaptive 
value, are nevertheless plainly not of selective value. 
According to the ultra-Darwinian theory, no such 
cases ought ever to occur: according to the theory 
of Darwin himself, they ought frequently to occur. 
Therefore a good test, or criterion, as between these 
different theories of organic evolution is furnished by 
putting the simple question of fact — Can we, or can 
we not, show that there are cases of adaptation where 
the degree of adaptation is so small as to be incom- 
patible with the supposition of its presenting a selective 
value? And if we put the wider question — Are there 
any cases where the co-adaptation of severally useless 
parts has been brought about, when even the re* 
suiting whole does not present a selective value?—* 
then, of course, we impose a still more rigid test 

Well, notwithstanding the difficulty of proving such 
a nq^ative as the absence of natural selection where 
adaptive development is concerned, I believe that there 
are cases which conform to both these tests simul- 
taneously ; and, moreover, that they are to be found in 
most abundance where the theory of use-inheritance 
would most expect them to occur— namely, in the 
province of reflex action. For the very essence of 
this theory is the doctrine, that constantly associated 
use of the same parts for the performance of the same 
action will progressively organize those parts into 
a reflex mechanism — no matter how high a degree of 
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co-adaptation may thus be reached on the one hand, 
or how low a degree of utilitarian value on the other. 

Having now stated the general or abstract prin« 
ciples which I r^ard as constituting a defence of 
the Lamarckian factors, so far as this admits of 
being raised on grounds of physiology, we will now 
consider a few concrete cases by way of illustra- 
tion. It is needless to multiply such cases for the 
mere purpose of illustration. For, on reading those 
here given, every physiologist will at once perceive 
that they might be added to indefim'tely. The 
point to observe is, the relation in which these 
samples of reflex action stand to the general 
prindples in question ; for there is nothing unusual 
in the samples themselves. On the contrary, they 
are chosen because they are fairly typical of the 
phenomena of reflex action in general. 

In our own organization there is a reflex mechanism 
which ensures the prompt withdrawal of the l^s 
from any source of irritation supplied to the feet 
For instance, even after a man has broken his spine 
in such a manner as totally to interrupt the func- 
tional continuity of his spinal cord and brain, 
the reflex mechanism in question will continue to 
retract his legs when his feet are stimulated by 
a touch, a bum, &c This responsive action is 
clearly an adaptive action, and, as the man neither 
feels the stimulation nor the resu)ticig movement, 
it is as clearly a reflex action. The question now is 
as to the mode of its origin and development 

I will not here dwell upon the argument from 
co-adaptation, because this may be done more 
effectually in the case of more complicated reflex 
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actions, but will ask whether we can leasooably 
hold that this particular reflex action-^comparatively 
nmple though it is— has ever been of selective 
value to the human species, or to the ancestors 
thereof? Even in its present fully-formed con« 
dition it is fairly questionable whether it is of any 
adaptive vabu at alL The movement performed is 
no doubt an adaptive mavitnent\ but is there any 
occasion upon which the reflex mechanism con- 
cerned therein can ever have been of adaptive uui 
Until a man's legs have been paralyzed as to 
their voluntary motion, he will always promptly 
withdraw his feet from any injurious source of 
irritation by means of his conscious intelligence. 
True, the reflex mechanism secures an almost in* 
appreciable saving in the time of response to a 
atimuluSf as compared with the time required for 
response by an act of will; but the difierence b 
so exceedingly small, that we can hardly suppose 
the saving of it in this particular case to be 
a matter of any adaptive — much less selective 
— importance. Nor is it more easy to suppose 
that the reflex mechanism has been developed by 
natural selection for the purpose of replacing volun- 
tary action when the latter has been destroyed or 
suspended by grave spinal injury, paralysis, coma, 
or even ordinary sleep. In diort, even if for the 
^ sake of aigument we allow it to be conceivable that 
any single human being, ape, or still more distant 
ancestor, has ever owed its life to the possession of 
this mechanism, we may still be certain that not one 
in a^miUion can have done sa And, if this is the 
with WBud to the mechanism as now fully 

• ! 
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constructed, still more must it have been the case 
with regard to all the previous stages of construction. 
For here, without elaborating the point, it would 
appear that a process of construction by survival of 
the fittest alone is incomprehensible. 

On the other hand, of course, the theory of use- 
inheritance furnishes a fully intelligible — whether or not 
a true— explanation. For those nerve-centres in the 
spinal cord which co-ordinate the muscles required for 
retracting the feet are the centres used by the will 
for this purpose. And, by hypothesis, the frequent 
use of them for this purpose under circumstances 
of stimulation which render the muscular response 
appropriate, will eventually establish an organic 
connexion between such response and the kind of 
stimulation to which it b appropriate— even though 
there be no utilitarian reason for its establish- 
ment ^ To invert a phrase of Aristotle, we do not 
frequently use this mechanism because we have it 
(seeing that in our normal condition there b no 
necessity for such use) ; but, by hypothesis, we have 
it because we have frequently used its several elements 
in appropriate combination. 

I will adduce but one further example in illustra- 
tion of these general principles — passing at once 
from the foregoing case of comparative simplicity 
to one of extreme complexity. 

There is a well-known experiment <^ a brainless 
frog, which reveals a beautiful reflex mechanism in 

* It mix be said, with regard to tbis paitiailar reflex, that it may 
perhaps bc^ lo to speak, a mechanical acddent. aiising from the 
contiguity of the scnsocy and motor roots in the cord. Bat as this 
snggMtioo cannot apply to other reflexes prcsenUy to be addnced, It need 
not be considered. 
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the animal, whereby the whole body is enabled con* 
tinuaOyto readjust its balance on a book (or any 
other plane surfiice), as this is slowly rotated on 
a horizontal axis. So long as the book is lying flat, 
the frog remains motionless ; but as soon as the book 
is tilted a little, so that the frog is in danger of 
slipping off, all the four feet begin to crawl up the 
hill; and the steeper the hill becomes, the faster 
they crawl. When the book is vertical, the frog 
has reached the now horizontal back, and so on. 
Such being the facts, the question is — How can the 
complicated piece of machinery thus implied have 
been developed by natural selection? Obviously it 
cannot have been so by any of the parts concerned 
having been originally distributed among different 
individuals, and afterwards united in single individuals 
by survival (Le. free intercrossing) of the fittest. 
In other words, the case is obviously one of co-adap- 
tatioo, and not one of the blending of adaptations. 
Again, and no less obviously, it is impossible that 
the co-adaptation can have been gradually developed 
by natural selection, because, in order to have been 
so, it must by hypothesis have been of some degree 
of* use in every one of its stages; yet it plainly 
cannot have been until it had been fully perfected 
in all its astonishing complexity^ 

* Of conne it wiU be dUenred that the ({nestioo is sot with recard 
to the dctdofNncnt of til the nenrct and mudet coooemed in this 
peiticilar prooeta. It is at to the defelopmcnt of the oo-ofdinattng 
ccBtics» which thos so delicatdx respond to the special stionili fenished 
bjvariatioasofangletotlieboriaoQ. And it b as iooooceiiahle in this 
case of lefles action, as it b in almost eteiy other case of reflex actioo* 
thee the M^yspedalisfdmachineiyrsgnired for peribrming the adaptiTS 
k CM «w hate had Us origjb in the perfonnaaee of any other 
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Lastly, not only does it thus appear impossible 
that during all stages of its development— or while 
as yet incapable of performing its intricate function — 
this nascent mechanism can have had any adaptive 
value ; but even as now fully developed, who will 
venture to maintain that it presents any selective 
value? As long as the animal preserves its brain, 
it will likewise preserve its balance, by the exercise 
of its intelligent volition. And, if the brain were 
in some way destroyed, the animal would be 
unable to breed, or even to feed ; so that natural 
selection can never have had any opportunity^ so 
to speak, of developing this reflex mechanism in 
brainless frogs. On the other hand, as we have just 
seen, we cannot perceive how there can ever have 
been any raison d^itre for its development in normal 
frogs — even if its development were conceivably 
possible by means of this agency. But if practice 
makes perfect in the race, as it does in the individual, 
we can immediately perceive that the constant habit 
of correctly adjusting its balance may have gradually 
developed, in the batrachian organization, this non- 
necessary reflex ^. 



function. Indeed, a noticeable pecalSAnt j ol* reflei nueduuiitmt as a dan 
it Uie highly tpecialitcd character ol Uie fonctioni which Uieir highly 
organized structureft iobsenre. 

' We meet with a cloeely analogont reflex mechanism in brainiest 
▼ertebrata of other kbds; but these do not fumi^ sfich good test cases, 
because the possibility of natural selection cannot be so efficiently 
attenuated. The perching of brainless birds, for instance, at once leiera 
US to the roosting of ^eepmg birds, where the 'rcAcx mrchsnism 
concerned is dearly of high adaptive Talue. Therefore snch a case ia 
not available as a test, although the probability is that birds havit 
inherited their balancsng mechanisms from their sauropsidian a nocstOi i » 
idiert it wonld baTt beoi of no sndi adaptive importance* 
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And, of course, this example — like that of with- 
drawing the feet from a source of stimulation, which 
a frog will do as well as a man— does not stand alone 
'Without going further a«field than this same animal, 
any one who reads, from our present point of view, 
GoItz*s work on the reflex actions of the frog, will 
find that the great majority of them-^complex and 
refined though most of them are— cannot conceivably 
have ever been of any use to any frog that was in 
undisturbed possession of its brain. 

Hence, not to occupy space with a reiteration of 
iacts all more or less of the same general kind, 
and therefore all presenting identical difficulties to 
ultra-Darwinian theory, I shall proceed to give two 
others which appear to me of particular interest in 
the present connexion, because they furnish illus- 
trations of reflex actions in a state of only partial 
development, and are therefore at the present moment 
demonstrably useless to the animal which displays 
thenL 

Many of our domesticated dogs, when we gently 
scratch their sides and certain other parts of the body, 
will themselves perform scratching movements with 
the*hind leg of the same side as that upon which th< 
irritation is being supplied. According to Goltz^ 
thb action is a true reflex ; for he found that it b 
performed equally well in a dog which has been 
deprived of its cerebral hemispheres, and therefore 
of its normal volition. Again, according to Haycraft^ 

> J9C[^# ArthiQy Bd. n. «. 9S (1879% 

* Bwtith put bItUi. pp. s 16^19 (1S89).— There is ttiU better proof 
«r tUi ia tke cftM of ceitiiB rodcoti. For iniunoe, obecnrin|[ that nOi 
Mid auoe are wider the MoeHity of veiy frcqocntlj icratdiiii£ themielfct 
witktfc«irMiidfei%Ittkdlb>«Bp<riiii<Btof itmoviagthslattwft^ 
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this reflex is congenital, or not acquired during the 
life-time of each individual dog. Now, although the 
action of scratching is doubtless adaptive, it appears 
to me incredible that it could ever have become 
organized into a congenital reflex by natural selec- 
tion. For, in order that it should, the scratching 
away fleas would require to have been a function of 
selective value. Yet, even if the irritation caused by 
fleas were supposed to be so far fatal in the struggle 
for existence, it is certain that they would always be 
scratched away by the conscious intelligence of each 
individual dog ; and, therefore, that no advantage 
could be gained by organizing the action into a 
reflex. On the other hand, if acquired characters 
are ever in any d^^ree transmitted, it is easy to 
understand how so frequently repeated an action 
should have become, in numberless generations of 
dogs, congenitally automatic. 

So much for the general principle of selective 
value as applied to this particular case. And simi- 
larly, of course, we might here repeat the application 

newlj-bora ladifidnAlf— Lc bdbre the anlmali were able to oo-ocdinate 
tbdr moremeDts, and therefore before they htd ever evea attenpted to 
scratch themielvea. Notwithstanding that they were thoa destitote of 
individoal experience with regard to the beaelit of icratchiog, they began 
•their fcratcUng movementa with their stompa aa soon aa they were 
capable of executing co-ordinated movementi, and afterwards cootinned 
to do so till the end of their lives with aa moch vigonr and fireqnency aa 
nnmntilated animala. Althovgh the stompa could %St reach the seata 
of irritation iHiich were bent towards them, they nsed to move rapidly 
in the air for a time sufficient to have given the itching part a good 
scratch, had theieet been present— after which the animals wonld resome 
their snadry other avocationa with apparent s a t i rf ac ti on. These fiicu 
showed the hereditnry response to irritation by pa r asi t es to be so strong, 
diat even a whole lile-time*a experience of its Mlity wade po diflaicnct 
in the freqincMy or the vigov tbeifof; 

XL O 
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of all the other general principles, which have just 
been applied in the two preceding cases. But it is 
only one of these other general principles which 
I desire in the present case specially to consider, 
for the purpose of considering more closely than 
hitherto the difficulty which tliis principle presents 
to ultra-Darwinian theory. 

The difficulty to which I allude is that of under- 
standing how all the stages in the dtvelopment of 
a reflex action can have been due to natural selection, 
seeing that, before the reflex mechanism has been 
sufficiently elaborated to perform its function, it can- 
not have presented any degree of utility. Now the 
particular force of the present example, the action 
of scratching^as also of the one to follow— consists 
In the fact that it is a case where a reflex action is 
not yet completely organized. It appears to be only 
in course of construction, so that it is neither in- 
variably present, nor, when it is present, is it ever 
fiilly adapted to the performance of its function. 

That it is not invariably present (when the brain 
is so) may be proved by trying the simple experi- 
ment on a number of puppies — ^and also of full- 
gro)iim dogs. Again, that eyen when it is present 
It is &r from being fully adapted to the perform- 
ance of its function, may be proved by observing 
that only in rare instances does the scratching 
leg succeed in scratching the place which is being 
irritated. The movements are made more or less at 
random, and as oftenl as not the foot fails to touch 
the body at any place at all. Hence, although we 
have a *" prophecy** of a reflex action well designed 
for the discharge of a particular function* at present 

'•! 
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the machinery is not sufficiently perfected for the 
adequate discharge of that function. In this impor- 
tant respect it differs from the otherwise closely 
analogous reflex action of the frog, whereby the 
foot of the hind leg is enabled to localize with 
precision a scat of irritation on the side of the 
body. But this beautiful mechanism in the frog can- 
not have sprung into existence ready formed at any 
historical moment in the past history of the phyla. 
It must have been the subject of a more or less 
prolonged evolution, in some stage of which it must 
presumably have resembled the now nascent scratch- 
ing reflex of the dog, in making merely abortive 
attempts at localizing the seat of irritation — ^supposing, 
of course, that some physiologist had been there to 
* try the experiment by first removing the brain. 
Now, even if one could imagine it to be, either in the ^ 
frog or in the dog, a matter of selective importance that / ^ 
so exceedingly refined a mechanism should have been 
developed for the sole purpose of inhibiting the bites 
of parasites — ^which in every normal animal would 
certainly be discharged by an intentional performance 
of the movements in question,^even if, in order to 
save an hypothesis at all costs, we make so violent 
a supposition as this, still we sh6uld do so in vain. 
For it would still remain undeniably certain that 
the reflex mechanism is not of any selective value. 
Even now the mechanism in the dog isiiot sufficiently * 
precise to subserve the only function which occasionally 
and abortively it attempts to perform. Thus it has 
all the appearance of being but an imitating shadow 
of certain neuro-muscular adjustments, which have 
been habitually performed *in the canine phyla by a 
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voKtiooal response to cutaneous irritatioii. Were 
it necessary, this argument might be strengthened 
by observing that the reflex action is positively 
imfravid by removal of the brain. 

The second example of a nascent reflex in dogs 
which I have to mention is as follows. 

Golts found that his brainless dogs, when wetted 
with water, would shake themselves as dry as possible, 
in just the same way as normal dogs will do under 
similar circumstances. This, of course, proves that 
the shaking movements may be performed by a 
reflex mech anism, which can have no other function 
to perform in the organization of a dog, and which, 
besides being of a highly elaborate character, will 
respond only to a very special kind of stimulation. 
Now, here also I find that the mechanism is con- 
genita l, or not acquired by individual experience. 
For the puppies on which I experimented were kept 
indoon from the time of their birth — so as never 
to have had any experience of being wetted by rain, 
&C.— till they were old enough to run about with 
a full power of co-ordinating their general movements. 
If these young animals were suddenly plunged into 
water, the shock proved too great: they would 
merely lie and shiver. But if their feet alone were 
wetted, by being dipped in a basin of water, the 
puppies would soon afterwards shake their heads in 
the peculiar manner which, is required for shaking 
watei off the ears, and which in adult dogs consti- 
tutes the first phase of a general shaking pf the 
whole body. 

:. -Here, then, we seem to have good evidence of all 
tiie same fact; wj^ifb wefe presented i^ tb^ c;tse pf the 
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scratching reflex. In the first place, co-adaptation 
is present in a very high degree, because this shaking 
reflex in the dog, unlike the skin-twitching reflex 
b i the horse, docs not involve only a single muscle, 
r^or even a single group of muscles : it involves more 
or less the co-ordinated activity of many voluntary 
muscles all over the body. Such, at any rate, is 
the case when the action is performed by the in- 
telligent volition of an adult dog ; and if a brainless 
dog, or a young puppy, docs not perform it so 
extensively or so vigorously, this only goes to prove 
that the reflex has not yet been suflicicntly developed 
to serve as a substitute for intelligent volition — i.e. 
that it is unless^ or a mere organic shadow of the 
really adaptive substance. Again, even if this nascent 
• reflex had been so far developed as to have been 
capable of superseding voluntary action, still we may 
fairly doubt whether it could have proved of selective 
value. For it is questionable whether the immeN 
diate riddance of water after a wetting is a matter U-^ — 
of life and death to dogs in a state of nature. 
Moreover, even if it were, every individual dog would 
always have got rid of the irritation, and so of 
the danger, by means of a voluntary shake — with 
the double result that natural selection has never 
had any opportunity of gradually building up 
a special reflex mechanism for the purpose of 
securing a shake, and that the caniae race have 
not had to wait for any such unnecessary process. 
Lastly, such a process, besides being unnecessary, 
must surely have been^ under any circumstances, 
impossible. For even if we were to suppose — again 
fpr the sake of saving an hypothesis at any 
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cost— that the presence of a fully-fonned shaking 
reflex is of selective value in the struggle for exist- 
ence, it is perfectly certain that all the stages 
through which the construction of so elaborate a 
mechanism must have passed could not have been, 
onder any circumstances^ of any such value. 

But, it is needless to repeat, according to the 
hypothesis of use-inheritance, there is no necessity 
to suppose that these incipient reflex mechanisms 
are of any value. If function produces structure in 
the race as it does in the individual, the voluntary 
and frequently repeated actions of scratching and 
shaking may very well have led to an organic 
integration of the neuro-muscular mechanbms con- 
cerned. Their various parts having been always 
GO-offdinated for the performance of these actions by 
the intelligence of innumerable dogs in the past, 
thdr co-adapted activity in their now automatic 
responses to appropriate stimuli presents no diflficulty. 
And the consideration that neither in their prospec- 
tively more fully developed condition, nor, a fortiori, 
in their present and all previous stages of evolution, 
can these reflex mechanisms be regarded as present- 
ing any selective — or even so much as any adaptive 
— valuer is neither more nor less than the theory of 
use-inheritance would expect 

Thus, with regard to the phenomena of reflex action 
in general, all the facts are such as this theoiy requires, 
while many of the facts are such as the theory of 
natural selection alone cannot conceivably explain. 
Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say, that most 
of the (acts are such as directly contradict the latter 
theory in its application to them. But, be this 
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as it may, at present there are only two hypo- 
theses in the field whereby to account for the facts 
of adaptive evolution. One of these hypotheses 
is universally accepted, and the only question is 
whether we are to regard it as alofu sufficient to ex- 
plain all the facts. The other hypothesis having been 
questioned, we can test its validity only by finding 
cases which it is fully capable of explaining, and 
which do not admit of being explained by its com- 
panion hypothesis. I have endeavoured to show 
that we have a large class of such cases in the 
domain of reflex action, and shall next endeavour to 
show that there is another large class in the domain 
of instinct 
• 

If instinct be, as Professor Hering, Mr. Samuel 
Butler, and others have argued, ** hereditary habit *' — \ 
i.e. if it comprises an element of transmitted ex- 
perience — we at once find a complete explanation of 
many cases of the display of instinct which otherwise 
remain inexplicable. For although a large number — 
or even, as I believe, a large majority — of instincts 
are explicable by the theory of natural selection alone, 
or by supposing that they were gradually developed 
by the survival of fortuitous variations in the way of 
advantageous psychological peculiarities, this only 
applies to comparatively simple instincts, such as that 
of a protectively coloured animal exhibiting a prefer- 
ence for the surroundings which it resembles, or even 
adopting attitudes in imitation of objects which occur 
in such surroundings. But in all cases where instincts 
become complex and refined, we seem almost com- 
pelled to accept Darwin*s view that their origin is to 
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be soi^ht in consciously intell^ent adjustments on 
the part of ancestors. 

Thus, to give only one example, a species of 
Sphex preys upon caterpillars, which it stings in 
their nerve-centres for the purpose of paralyzing, 
without killing them. The victims, when thus ren- 
dered motionless, are then buried with the eggs of 
the Sphex, in order to serve as food for her larvae 
which subsequently develop from these eggs. . Now, 
in order thus to paralyze a caterpillar, the Sphex has 
to sting it successively in nine minute and particular 
points along the ventral surface of the animal— and 
this the Sphex unerringly does, to the exclusion 
of all other points of the caterpillar's anatomy. Well, 
such being the facts — according to M. Fabre, who 
appears to have observed them carefully — it is con- 
ceivaUe enough, as Darwin supposed ^ that the 
ancestors of the Sphex, being like many other hymen- 
opterous insects highly intelligent, should have 
observed that on stinging caterpillars in these particular 
spots »«gfeater amount of effect was produced than 
could be produced by stinging them anywhere else ; 
and, therefore, that they habitually stung the cater- 
pillars in these places only, till, in course of time, this 
originally intelligent habit became by heredity instinc- 
tive. But now, on the other hand, if we exclude the 
possibility of this explanation, it appears to me in- 
credible that such an instinct should ever have been 
evolved at all ; foi; it appears to me incredible that 
natural selection, unaided by originally intelligent 
action^ oould ever have developed such an instinct 

* For dcfinik of bis cspUuutiiiB of tills pAitlcslar cssc^ for which 
IfMtkakiiy iayiwd, wm Mmtmi £9$lmHm im AmimMJi^ pp, 30**>* 
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out of merely fortuitous variations — there being, by 
hypothesis, nothing to diUrnun$ variations of an 
insect's mind in the direction of stinging caterpillars 
only in these nine intensely localized spots ^ 

Again, there are not a few instincts which appear 
to be wholly useless to their possessors, and others 
again which appear to be even deleterious. The 
dusting over of their excrement by certain freely- 
roaming camivora ; the choice by certain hcrbivora 
of particular places on which to void their urinei or ^^ 
in which to die ; the howling of wolves at the moon ; /^ 
purring of cats, &c., under pleasurable emotion ; and ^^ 
sundry other hereditary actions of the same appar- 
ently unmeaning kind, all admit of being readily 
accounted for as useless habits originally acquired 
in various ways, and aikerwards pefpetuatcd by 
heredity, because not sufficiently deleterious to have 
been stamped out by natural selection '• But it does 
not seem possible to explain them by survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence. 

Finally, in the case of our own species, it is self- 
evident that the aesthetic, moral, and religious instincts 
admit of a natural and easy explanation on the 
hypothesis of use-inheritance, while such is by no 
means the case if that hypothesis is rejected. Our 
emotions of the ludicrous, of the beautiful, and of the . 
sublime, appear to be of the nature of hereditary/X^ 
instincts ; and be this as it may, it would further 
appear that, whatever else they may *Be, they are 
certainly not of a life-preserving character. And 

*Note& 

* For faller treatment lee MnUai EvthiHm in Amim^ pp. t7<f-sS|, 

«»-37^ SSi-sSs. 
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although this cannot be said of the moral sense when 
the theoiy of natural selection is extended from the 
individual to the tribe, still, when we remember the 
extraordinary complexity and refinement to which 
they have attained in civilized man, we may well 
doubt whether they can have been due to natural 
sdection alone. But space forbids discussion of this 
laige and important question on the present occasion. 
Suffice it therefore to say, that I doubt not Weismann 
himself would be the first to allow that his theory of 
heredity encounters greater difficulties in the domain 
of ethics than in any other— unless, indeed^ it be that 
ofrdigioo*. 



I have now given a brief sketch of the indirect 
evidence in favour of the so-called Lamarckian factors, 
in so far as this appears fairly deducible from the 
facts of reflex action and of instinct It will now be 
my endeavour to present as briefly what has to be said 
against this evidence. 

As previously observed, the facts of reflex action 
have not been hitherto adduced in the present con- 
nexion. This has led me to occupy considerably 
mbre space in the treatment of them than those of 
instinct On this account, also, there is here nothing 
to quote, or to consider, fer contra. On the other 
hand, however, Weismann has himself dealt with the 
phenomena of instinct in animals, though not, I think, 
in man — if we except his brilliant essay on music 
Therefore let us now hegok this division of our 

' For aa CMelloit cfsaj oo th« deleterious dutictcr of earlj forms of 
icUgioa fioci a biolocic»l point of view, see the Hon. Lndj Welbj, Am 
JiJlfmnmiBartdiJt m M$miai Ev$iiiii4m (Joiini. Anthrop. Inst Maj 1891). 
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subject hf briefly stating; and considering, wbat he 
has said upon the subject. 

The answer of Weismann to difficulties which arise 
against the ukra-Darwintan theory in the domain of 
instina, is as follows : — 

^Tbe necessity for extreme andoo in appesliiig to die sop- 
posed heredttaiy efliMts of ose, is weU slKwn in the case of those 
numerous instincts which only come into play once m a lifo-time, 
and which do not therefore admit of improvement by pncdce. 
The queen-bee Ukes her nuptial flight only once, and yet how 
many and complex are the instincts and the reflex mechanisms 
which come into play on that occasion. Again, in many insects 
the deposition of eggs occurs but once in a life-time^ and yet 
such insects always folfil the necessary conditions with unfailing 
accuracy'** 

But in this rejoinder the possibility b forgotten, 
that although such actions are now performed only 
once in the individual life-time, wiginally — Le. when 
the instincts were being developed in a remote 
ancestry — they may have been performed on many 
frequent and successive occasions during the individual 
life-time. In all the cases quoted by Weismann, 
instincts of the kind in question bear independent 
evidence of high antiquity, by occurring in whole 
genera (or even families), by being associated with 
peculiar and often highly evolved structures required 
for iheir performance, and so on. Consequently, in 
these cases ample time has been allowed for subse- . 
quent changes of habit, and of seasonal alterations 
with respect to propagation — both these things being 
of frequent and facile occurrence among animals of all 
kinds, even within periods which fall imder actual 
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obtervatioiu Nevertheless, I do not question that 
there are instinctive activities which, as far as we are 
able to see, can never have been performed more 
than once in each individual life-time*. The fact, 
however, only goes to show what is fully admitted — 
that some instincts (and even highly complex instincts) 
have apparently been developed by natural selection 
alone. Which, of course, is not equivalent to showing 
that all instincts must have been developed by natural 
selection alone. The issue is not to be debated on 
general grounds like this, but on those of particular 
cases. Even if it were satisfactorily proved that the 
instincts of a queen-bee have been developed by 
natural selection, it would not thereby be proved 
that such has been the case with the instincts of 
a Sphex wasp. One can very well understand how 
the nuptial flight of the former, with all its associated 
actions, may have been brought about by natural 
sdection alone; but this does not help us to under- 
•tand how the peculiar instincts of the latter can have 
been thus caused 

Strong evidence in favour of Weismann's views 
does, however, at first sight seem to be furnished by 
aocial hymenoptera in other respects. For not only 
does the queen present highly specialized and alto- 
gether remarkable instincts ; but the neuters present 
totally, different and even still more remarkable 
instincts — ^which, moreover, are often divided into 
two or more classes, corresponding with the different 
'* castes.** Yet the neuters, being barren females, 
never have an opportunity of bequeathing their 
instincts to progeny. Thus it appears necessary to 

> Sec Mmi&i Ev$imtim im Animmh^ pp. S77-S. 
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suppose that the instincts of all the diflerent castes of 
neuters are latent in the queen and drones, together 
with the other instincts which are patent in both. 
Lastly, it seems necessary to suppose that all this 
wonderful organization of complex and segregated 
instincts must have been built up by natural selection 
acting exclusively on the queens and drones — ^sceing 
that these exercise their own instincts only once in 
a life-time, while, as just observed, the neuters cannot 
possibly bequeath their individual experience to 
progeny. Obviously, however, natural selection must 
here be supposed to be operating at an immense 
disadvantage ; for it must have built < up the often 
diverse and always complex instincts of neuters, not 
directly, but indirectly through the queens and drones, 
• which never manifest any of these instincts themselves. 
Now Darwin fully acknowledged the difficulty of 
attributing these results to the unaided influence of 
natural selection ; but the fact of neuter insects being 
unable to propagate seemed to him to leave no 
alternative. And so it seems to Weismann, who 
accordingly quotes these instincts in support of his 
views. And so it seemed to me, until my work 
on Animal Intelligina was translated into French, 
and an able Preface was supplied to that translation 
by M. Perrier. In this Preface it is argued that we 
are not necessarily obliged to exclude the possibility 
of Lamarckian principles having operated in the 
original formation of these instincts. On the contrary, 
if such principles ever operate at all, Perricr shows 
that here we have a case where it is virtually certain 
that they must have operated. For although neuter 
insects are now unable to propagate, their organiza* 
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tion indicates — if it does not actually prove — that 
they are descended from working insects which were 
able to propagate. Thus, in all probability, what we 
now call a ** hive " was originally a society of sexually 
mature insects, all presenting the same instincts, boUi 
as to propagation and to co-operation. When these 
instinctSi thus common to all individuals composing 
the hive, had been highly perfeacd, it became of 
advantage in the struggle for existence (between 
different hhres or communities) that the functions 
of reproduction should devolve more upon some 
individuals, while those of co-operation should devolve 
more upon others. Consequently, this division of 
labour began, and gradually became complete, as 
we now find it in bees and ants. Perrier sustains 
the hypothesis thus briefly sketched by pointing 
to certain species of social hymenoptera where 
we may actually observe different stages of the 
procest^from cases where all the females of the 
hive are at the same time workers and breeders, up 
to the cases where the severance between these func- 
tions has become complete. Therefore, it seems to 
me, it is no longer necessary to suppose that in these 
lattlcr cases all the instincts or the (now) barren females 
can only have been due to the unaided influence of 
natural selection. 

Nevertheless, although I think that Perrier has 
made good his position thus far, that his hypothesis 
fiuls to account for some of the instincts which are 
manifested by neuter insects, such as those which, so 
fiur as I can see, must necessarily be supposed to 
have originated after the breeding and working 
Innctions had become separated— seeing that they 
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appear to have exclusive reference to this peculiar 
state of matters. Possibly, however, Perricr might 
be able to meet each of these particular instincts, 
by showing how they could have arisen out of 
simpler beginnings, prior to the separation of the two 
functions in question. There is no space to consider 
such possibilities in detail ; but, until this shall 
have been done, I do not think we are entitled to 
conclude that the phenomena of instinct as presented 
by neuter insects are demonstrably incompatible with 
the doctrines of Lamarck— or, that these phenomena 
are available as a logical proof of the unassisted 
agency of natural selection in the case of instincts 
in general \ 



(B.) 
Inherited Effects of Use and of Disusi. 

There is no doubt that Darwin everywhere attaches 
great weight to this line of evidence. Nevertheless, 
in my opinion, there is equally little doubt that, 
taken by itself, it is of immeasurably less weight than 
Darwin supposed. Indeed, I quite agree with Weis- 
mann that the whole of this line of evidence is 
practically worthless ; and for the following reasons. 

The evidence on which Darwin relied to prove 

* \Sa H. spencer, Tht Tnadequaty cf Naiural S^dUn^ A KeJ^mUr 
tP Prtfessar WHsmann^ Contcmp. Kev. 1893 ; ftad WeismattHtsm ma 
iwtfnr, Ibid. Oct. 1894; Weismann, ThsAU-tuJUiemtyrfA'atunUSiliiiim^ 
Ibid. 1893; and The Efict tf ExUmal In/uencts ir/Mi Dtmh^mmif 
«' Romanes Lecture" 1894! also Ntuttr Innctt attd LamiuxJUtm, 
W. Piatt Ball, Natorml Science, Feb. 1894, and //nUir lutitii mmd 
J}arufiMism, J. T. Cnnnincliftm* Ibid. April 1894. C U. M.] 
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the inherited effects of use and disuse was derived 
from his careful measurements of the increase or 
clecrease which certain bones of our domesticated 
an im ab have undergone, as compared with the cor- 
responding bones of ancestral stocks in a state of 
nature. He chose domesticated animals for these 
investigations, because^ while yielding unquestionable 
cases of increased or diminished use of certain organs 
over a large number of sequent generations, the results 
were not complicated by the possible interference 
of natural selection on the one hand, or by that 
of the economy of nutrition on the other. For *' with 
highly-fed domesticated animals there seems to be 
no economy of growth, or any tendency to the elimi- 
nation of superfluous details^;" seeing that, among 
other considerations pointing in the same direction, 
** structures which are rudimentary in the parent 
species, sometimes become partially re-developed in 
our domesticated productions '•'* 

The method of Darwin's researches in this con- 
sfecxion was as follows. Taking, for example, the case 
of ducks, he carefully weighed and measured the 
wii^-bones and 1^-bones of wild and tame ducks; 
and* he found that the wing-bones were smaller, 
while the 1^-bones were larger, in the tame than in 
the wild specimens. These facts he attributed to n>any 
generations of tame ducks using their wings less, and 
their kgs more, than was the case with their wild 
ancestry. Similarly he compared the leg-bones of 
wild ral>btts with those of tame ones, and so forth — 
in all cases finding that where domestication had led 
to increased use of a part, that part was laiger than in 
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the wild parent stock ; while the reverse was the case 
with parts less used. Now, although at first sight 
these facts certainly do seem to yield good evidence 
of the inherited effects of use and disuse, they are 
really open to the following very weighty objections. 

First of all, there is no means of knowing how 
far the observed effects may have been due to in- 
creased or diminished use during only the individual 
life-time of each domesticated animal. Again, and 
this is a more important point, in all Darwins 
investigations the increase or decrease of a part 
was estimated, not by directly comparing, say the 
wing-bones of a domesticated duck with the wing- 
bones of a wild duck, but by comparing the ratio 
between the wing and leg bones of a tame duck 
with the ratio between the wing and leg bones 
of a wild duck. Consequently, if there be any reason 
to doubt the supposition that a really inherited 
decrease in the size of a part thus estimated is due 
to the inherited effects of disuse, such a doubt will 
also extend to the evidence of increased size being 
due to the inherited effects of use. Now there is the 
gravest possible doubt lying against the supposition 
that any really inherited decrease in the size of a 
part is due to the inherited effects of disuse. For 
it may be — and, at any rate to some extent, must 
be— due to another principle, which it is strange that 
Darwin should have overlooked. This^is the prin- 
ciple which Weismann has called Panmixia, and which 
cannot be better expressed than in his own words :» 

^ A goose or a duck most possesi strong powers of flight in the 
natural state, but such powers are no longer necessary for 
obtaining food when it is brought into the poultiy-yaxd ; so 

IL H 
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that a rigid fdectioo of individuals with well-developed win^^t 
at once ceases among iu descendants. Hence, in the course 
cf genctations, a deteriofation of the organs of flight must 
aeoessarily ensue '.^ 

Or, to state the case in another way: if any 
structure which was originally built up by natural 
selection on account of its use, ceases any longer 
to be of so much use, in whatever degree it ceases 
to be of use, in that degree will the premium before 
set upon it by natural selection be withdrawn. And 
the consequence of thb withdrawal of selection as 
regards that particular part will be to allow the 
part to degenerate in successive generations. Such 
is the principle which Weismann calls Panmixia, 
because, by the withdrawal of selection from any 
particular part, promiscuous breeding ensues with 
regard to that part And it is easy to see that 
this principle must be one of very great importance 
to nature; because it must necessarily come into 
operation in all cases where any structure or any 
instinct has, through any change in the environment 
or in the habits of a species, ceased to be useful. 
It is likewise easy to see that its effect must be 
the same as that which was attributed by Darwin 
to the inherited effect of disuse ; and, therefore, that 
the evidence on which he relied in proof of the 
inherited effects both of use and of disuse is vitiated 
' by the fact that the idea of Panmixia did not occur to 
him. 

Here^ however, it may be said that the idea first 
occurred to me' just after the publication of the 



* Etaasft^ i- P> 90w 
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last edition of the Oripn of Species. I called the 
principle the Cessation of Selection— which I still 
think a better, because a more descriptive, term 
than Panmixia ; and at that time it appeared to me, 
as it now appears to Wcismann, entirely to supersede 
the necessity of supposing that the effect of disuse is 
ever inherited in any degree at all. Thus it raised 
the whole question as to the admissibility of La- 
marckian principles in general ; or the question on 
which we are now engaged touching the possible 
inheritance of acquired, as distinguished from con- 
genital, characters. But on discussing the matter 
with Mr. Darwin, he satisfied me that the larger 
question was not to be so easily closed. That is to 
say, although he fully accepted the principle of the 
'Cessation of Selection, and as fully acknowledged 
its obvious importance, he convinced me that there 
was independent evidence for the transmission of 
acquired characters, sufficient in amount to leave 
the general structure of his previous theory unaffected 
by what he nevertheless recognized as a factor which 
must necessarily be added. All this I now mention 
in order to show that the issue which Weismann 
has raised since Darwin's death was expressly con- 
templated during the later years' of Darwin's life. 
For if the idea of Panmixia — in the absence of which 
Weismann*s entire system would be impossible — 
had never been present to Darwin's mind; we should 
have been left in uncertainty how he would have 
r^arded thb subsequent revolt against what are 
generally called the Lamarckian principles '• 
Moreover, in this connexion we must take par- 

* Appendix L 
H 2 
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ticular notice that the year after I had puUishcd 
these articles on the Cessation of Selection, and 
discussed with Mr. Darwin the bearing of this prin- 
ciple on the question of the transmission of acquired 
characters, Mr. Galton followed with his highly 
important essay on Heredity. For in this essay 
Mr. Galton fully adopted the principle of the Cessa- 
tion of Selection, and was in consequence the first 
publicly to challenge the Lamarckian principles — 
pointing out that, if it were thus possible to deny 
the transmission of acquired characters in Mo. ** we 
should be relieved from all further trouble**; but 
that, if such characters are transmitted ** in however 
faint a degree, a complete theory of heredity must 
account for them.** Thus the question which, in its 
revived condition, is now attracting so much attention, 
was propounded in all its parts some fifteen or six- 
teen years ago; and no additional facts or new 
considerations of any great importance bearing upon 
the subject have been adduced since that time. In 
other words, about a year after my own conversations 
with Mr. Darwin, the whole matter was still more 
effectively brought before his notice by his own 
cousin. And the result was that he still retained his 
belief in the Lamarckian factors of organic evolution, 
even more strongly than it was retained either by 
Mr. Galton or myself^. 

We have now considered the line of evidence on 
which Darwin chiefly relied in proof of the transmis- 
sibility of acquired characters ; and it must be allowed 
that this line of evidence is practically worthless. 

^'FormlbUcr tUtemait of Mr. G«ltoo*s Uicory of Hoeditj, and iti 
to WdsaiBD*!, Mt Am Exmmim t i imt ^ Wti 
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What he regarded as the inherited cfTects of use and 
of disuse may be entirely due to the cessation of 
selection in the case of our domesticated animals, 
combined with an active reversal of selection in the 
case of natural species. And in accordance with 
this view is the fact that the degeneration of disused 
parts proceeds much further in the case of wild 
species than it does in that of domesticated varieties. 
For although it may be said that in the case of wild 
species more time has been allowed for a greater 
accumulation of the inherited effects of disuse than 
can have been the case with domesticated varieties, 
the alternative explanation is at least as probable— 
that in the case of wild species the merely negative, 
or passive, influence of the cessation of selection has 
•been continuously and powerfully assisted by the 
positive, or active, influence of the r^rr^o/ of selection, 
through economy of growth and the general advantage 
to be derived from the abolition of useless parts ^. 

The absence of any good evidence of this direct 
kind in favour of use-inheritance will be rendered 
strikingly apparent to any one who reads a learned 
and interesting work by Professor Semper '• His 
object was to show the large part which he believed 
to have been played by external conditions of life in 
directly modifying organic types— or, in other words, 
of proving that side of Lamarckianism which refers 
to the immediate action of the environment^ whether 
with or without the co-operation of use-inheritance 
and natural selection. Although Semper gathered 

* For A MXtt eiplaiiatioii of Uie important differenoe betweca tfas 
mere cemtion and Um achml revenal of lelectioo, tee AppendlxL 
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together a great array of (acts, the more carefully 
one reads hb book the more apparent does it become 
that no single one of the facts is in itself conclusive 
evidence of the transmission to progeny of char- 
acters which are acquired through use-inheritance or 
through direct action of the environment Eveiy one 
of the (acts b susceptible of explanation on the 
hypothesb that the principle of natural selection 
has been the only principle concerned. This, how- - 
ever, It must be observed^ is by no means equivalent 
to provmg that characters thus acquired are not 
transmitted. As aheady pointed out, it is imprac- 
ticable with species in a state of nature to disso- 
ciate the distinctively Darwinian from the possibly 
Lamarckian factors; so that even if the btter 
aie largely operative, we can only hope for direct 
evidence of the (act from direct experiments on 
varieties in a state of domestication. To this branch 
of our subject, therefore, we will now proceed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Characters as Hereditary and Acquired 
(comimuid). 

(C.) 

Expirimental Evidena in favour of ttu InturUanei 
of Acquind Characters. 

Notwithstanding the fact already noticed, that 
*no experiments have hitherto been published with 
reference to the question of the transmission of 
acquired characters ^ there are several researches 

* The dpcrimenU of Galtoo and Weiimtiin apoa tbb tabjlcct aii 
DiiCatory, as will be ihown later on. But tinoe the above was written 
an important rcteaich has been pablishcd by Mr. Cnnningham, of the 
Marine Biological Aisociation. For a full account I must rcfcf the 
reader to hii forthcoming paper in the Phil^MpkittU Tramsacimu, The 
following if hii own statement of the principal mnlti>— 

''A case which I hate myself recently invcUigatcd experimentally 
leema to me to rapport very strongly the theory of the inheritance of 
acquired characters. I have shown that hi normal flat-fishcsy if the 
lower side be artificially exposed to light for a long time, pigmen- 
tation is developed on that side; but when the exposore is commenced 
while the specimens are still in process of metamorphods, when 
pigment*cells are still present on the lower side, ^ejsction of light 
does not prevent the disappearance of these pigment-cells. They 
disappear as in individuals living under normal conditioni^ but after 
prolonged exposure pigment-cells reappear. The first fiict proves that 
the disapp ea ranc e of the pigment-cells from the tower side in the 
metamorphosis is an hereditary character, and not a change produced in 
each individual by the withdrewal of the lower side from the aetioo 
oflight Ob the other hand, the cxpcriiMBts show that Om nbNootsI 
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which, with other objects in vieWi have incidentally 
yielded seemingly good evidence of such transmission. 
The best-known of these researches — and therefore 
the one with which I shall begin — is that of Brown- 
S^uard touching the effects of certain injuries of the 
nervous system in guinea-pigs. 

During a period of thirty years Brown«S^quard 
bred many thousands of guinea-pigs as material for 
his various researches; and in those whose parents 
had not been operated upon in the ways to be 
immediately mentioned, he never saw any of the 
peculiarities which are about to be described. There- 
fofe the hypothesis of coincidence, at all events, must 
be excluded. The following is his own summary 
of the results with which we are concerned : — 

1st Appearance of epUepty in animals bora of parcnu which 
hsd been tendered epileptic by an injury to the spinal cord. 

snd. Appearance of epilepsy also in animals bom of parents 
friiicfa bad been rendered epileptic by section of the sciatic nerve. 

3id. A thange in the iJiape of the ear in animals bom of 
parents in which such a change was the effect of a division 
of the cenrical sympathetic nerve. 

4tb. Partial dostire of the eyelids in animals bom of parents 

pigncat-odli from the lower tide throsghont life it due to the fact 
that light does not act apoa that tide, for, when It It allowed to 
act, pigBMBt-cellt appctr. It teemt to me the only reasonable coo- 
dadoa from these fiictt it, that the diuppearanoe of pigmcnt«cellt wat 
ongiaaUy doe to the abteaoe of light, aod that thit change hat now 
hcoome heredttaty. The pigmcnt-Mllt prodooed by the action of light 
oo the lower tide are in all rctpectt dmilar to those normally pretent 
on the appcr tide of the fith. If the ditappearaaoe of the pigment-cellt 
were dae cntirtly to a variation of the genn*plasm, no external infhicnoe 
coald caase them to reappear, aad, on the other hand, if there were ao 
henditaiy tendency, the coloaration of the lower side of the ilat*6sh 
when iipu s ed woald be rapid aad complete.**-^«AiM«/ Siimf^ 
OeLia»}. 
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in which that sute of the eyelids had been caused either by 
section of the cervical sympathetic nerve, or the lemoval of the 
superior cervical ganglion. 

5th. Exophthalmia in animals bom of parents in which an 
injury to the restiform body had produced tliat protrusion of the 
eyebaU. This interesting fact I have witnessed a good many 
timesy and seen the transmission of the morbid state of the 
eye continue through four generations. In these animals, 
modified by heredity, the two eyes generally protruded, although 
in the parents usually only one showed exophthalmia, the lesion 
having been nutde in most cases only on one of the corpora 
restiformia. 

6th. Haematoma and dry gangrene of the ears in animals 
bom of parents in which these ear-alterations had been caused 
by an injury to the restiform body near the nib of the calamus. 

7th. Absence of two toes out of the three of the hind leg, and 
sometimes of the three, in animals whose parents had eaten up 
their hind-leg toes which had become anaesthetic from a section 
of the sciatic nerve alone, or of that nerve and also of the craraL 
Sometimes, instead of complete absence of the toes, only a part 
of one or two or three was miuing in the young, although in the 
parent not only the toes but the whole foot were absent (partly 
eaten off, partly destroyed by inflammation, ulceration, or 
gangrene.) 

8th. Appearance of various morbid states of the skin and 
hair of the neck and face in animals bom of parents having had 
similar alterations in the same parts, as effects of an injury to 
the sciatic nerve. 

These results ^ have been independently vouched 
for by two of Brown-S^quard*s former assistants — 
Dr. Dupuy, and the late Professor WestphaL 
Moreover, his results with regard to i^pilepty have 
been corroborated also by Obersteiner*. I may 



* For Frofbsor Weinntnii's sutemcnt of and discuirion of these 
icnlti set Etttyt^ vol. L p. 313. 

* (ksUfftukueki wudiemitikijmkfh^ktr. 1871, 179. 
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obMfve, in passing, that this labour of testing Brown« 
Sdquard'a statements is one which, in my opinion, 
ought father to have been undertaken, if not by 
Wetsmann himself, at all events by some of his 
followers. Both he and they are incessant in their 
demand for evidence of the transmission of acquired 
characters ; yet they have virtually ignored the fore- 
going very remarkable statements However, be 
this as it may, all that we have now to do is to 
consider what the school of Weismann has had to say 
with regard to these experiments on the grounds of 
general reasoning which they have thus far been 
satisfied to occupy. 

In view of Oberstetner's corroboration of Brown- 
Sdquard*s results touching the artificial production 
and subsequent transmission of epilepsy, Weismann 
accepts the facts, but, in order to save his theory 
of heredity, he argues that the transmission may 
be due to a traumatic introduction of ** some unknown 
microbe" which causes the epilepsy in the parent, 
and, by invading the ova or spermatozoa as the 
case may be, also produces epilepsy in the oflsprtng. 
Here, <^ course, there would be transmission of 
epilepsy, but it would not be, technically speaking, 
an hereditary transmission. The case would resemble 
that of syphilis, where the sexual elements remain 
unaffected as to their congenital endowments, although 
they have been made the vehicles for conveying an 
Ofganic poison to the next generation. 

Now it would seem that this suggestion b not, 
on the face of it, a probable one. For *'some un- 
known microbe" it indeed must be, which is always 
on hand to enter a guinea-pig when certain operations 
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are being performed on certain parts of the nervous 
system, but yet will never enter when operations 
of any kind are being effected elsewhere. Moreover, 
Westphal has produced the epilepsy without any 
incision^ by striking the heads of the animals with 
a hammer ^ This latter fact, it appears to me, 
entirely abolishes the intrinsically improbable sugges- 
tion touching an unknown— and strangely eclectic — 
microbe. However, it is but fair to state what 
Weismann himself has made of this bsX. The fol- 
lowing is what he says : — 

^ It is obvious that the presence of microbes can have nothing 
to do with such an attack, but the shock alone must have caused 
morphological and functional changes in the centre of the pons 
and medulla oblongata, identical with those produced by microbes 
in the other cases. • . . Various stimuli might cause the nervous 
centres concerned to develop the convulsive attack which, 
together with its after-effects, we call epilepsy. In Westphal's 
case, such a stimulus would be given by a powerful mechanical 
shock (vis. blows on ^he head with a hammer) ; In Brown- 
S^uard's experiments, by the penetration of microbes '•** 

But from this passage it would seem that Weismann 
has failed to notice that in ''Westphal's case," as 
in '* Brown-S^uard's experiments/' the epilepsy was 
transmitted to progeny. That epilepsy may be pro- 
duced in guinea-pigs by a method which does not 
involve any cutting (i.e. possibility of inoculation) 
would no doubt tend to corroborate the suggestion 
of microbes being concerned in its transmission when 
it is produced by cutting, if in the former case there 
were no such transmission. But as there is trans- 
mission in both cases, the facts, so far as I can tee^ 

■ Ltc iii. . * JSiu^, vol L p. 315. 
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entirdy abolish the suggestion. For they prove that 
even when epilepsy is produced in the parents under 
drcumstances which render **it obvious that the 
presence of microbes can have nothing to do with 
such an attack," the epileptiform condition is not- 
withstanding transmitted to the progeny. What, 
then, is gained by retaining the intrinsically im- 
probable hypothesis of microbes to explain the fact 
of transmission **in Brown-S<Squard's experiments,** 
idien this very same fact b proved to occur without 
the possibility of microbes '' in Westphal's case *' ? 

The only other objection with regard to the seeming 
transmission of traumatic epilepsy which Weismann 
has advanced is, that such epilepsy may be produced 
by two or three very different operations— viz. division 
of the sciatic nerves (one or both), an injury to the 
q>inal cord, and a stroke on the head. Does not 
this show, it is asked, that the epileptic condition 
of guinea-pigs is due to a generally unstable condition 
of the whole nervous system, and is not associated 
with any particular part thereof? Well, supposing 
that such is the case, what would it amount to? 
I cannot see that it would in any way affect the 
only question in debate — viz. What is the significance 
of tiie fact that epilepsy is iransptitud} Even if it 
be but * a tendency,** ** a disposition," or ** a diathesis " 
that is transmitted, it is none the less a case of 
transmission, in fact quite as much so as if the patho- 
logical state were dependent on the impaired condition 
of any particular nehre-centre. For, it must be 
observed, there can be no question that it is always 
produced by an operation of some kind. If it were 
ever to originate in guinea-pigs spontaneously, there 
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might be some room for supposing that its trans- 
mission is due to a congenital tendency running 
through the whole species — although even then it 
would remain unaccountable, on the ultra-Darwinian 
view, why this tendency should be congenitally 
increased by means of an operation. But epilepsy 
does not originate spontaneously in guinea-pigs; 
and therefore the criticism in question appears to me 
irrelevant. 

Again, it may be worth while to remark that 
Brown-S^quard's experiments do not disprove the 
possibility of its being some one nerve-centre which 
is concerned in all cases of traumatic epilepsy. And 
this possibility becomes, I think, a probability in view 
of Ludani's recent experiments on the dog. These 
show that the epileptic condition can be produced 
in this animal by injury to the cortical substance 
of the hemispheres, and is then transmitted to pro- 
geny^. These experiments, therefore, are of great 
interest — first, as showing that traumatic and trans- 
missible epilepsy is not confined to guinea-pigs; 
and next, as indicating that the pathological state 
in question is assodated with the highest nerve- 
centres, which may therefore wdl be affected by 
injury to the lower centres, or even by section of a 
large nerve trunk. 

So much, then, with regard to the case of trans- 
mitted epilepsy. But now it must J[)e« noted that, 
even if Wdsmann*s suggestion touching microbes 
were fully adequate to meet this case, it would still 
leave unaffected those of transmitted protrusion of 
the eye, drooping of the eydid, gangrene of the 

* Lis fittttUfu dm Cirveam,^ 10%, 
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car, absence of toes, &c. In all these cases the facts, 
as stated by Brown-S^uard, are plainly unamenable 
to any explanation which would suppose them due 
to microbes, or even to any general neurotic con- 
dition induced by the operation. They are much too 
definite, peculiar, and localized. Doubtless it b on 
this account that the school of Weismann has not 
seriously attempted to deal with them, but merely 
recommends their repetition by other physiologists ^. 
Certain criticisms, however, have been urged by 
Weismann against the intirpretatian of Brown- 
S^uard*s facts as evidence in favour of the trans- 
mission of acquired characters. It does not appear 
to me that these criticisms present much weight; 
but it is only fair that we should here briefly consider 
them". 

First, with regard to Brown-S^uard*s results other 
than the production of transmitted epilepsy, Weismann 
allows that the hypothesis of microbei can scarcely 
apply. In order to meet these results, therefore, he 
furnishes another suggestion— viz. that where the 
nervous system has sustained "a great shock," the 
animals are very likely to bear "^ weak descendants, 
and such as are readily aflected by disease." Then, in 
answer to the obvious consideration, ''that this does 
not explain why the oflspring should suffer from the 
same disease*' as that which has been produced 
in the parents, he adds — "* But this does not appear 
to have been by any means invariably the case. 

* ^iMwrr, ytSL L p. 8i. \ 

* As WdtnuMD givtft an cxcencnt abitract of aQ tb« alleged lactt vp 
to date (£ki«|^ voL L pp. 3i9-SM}r ^ ^ noedlctt Cdt mo to topplj 
Mo&cr, farther tibaa ttat whick I kaio alicadj made Ima Browa- 
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For ' Brown-S^uard himself says, the changes in 
the eye of the ofispring were of a very variable 
nature, and were only occasionally exactly similar 
to those observed in the parents.' " 

Now, this does not appear to me a good com- 
mentary. In the first place, it docs not apply to 
the other cases (such as the ears and the toes), 
where the changes in the oflfspring, when they 
occurred at all, were exactly similar to those observed 
in the parents, save that some of them occasionally 
occurred on the opposite side, and frequently also on 
both sides of the offspring. These subordinate facts, 
however, will not be regarded by any physiologist 
as making against the more ready interpretation of 
the results as due to heredity. For a physiologist well 
* knows that homologous parts are apt to exhibit 
con-elated variability— and this especially where varia- 
tions of a congenital kind are concerned, and also 
where there is any reason to suppose that the nervous 
system is involved. Moreover, even in the case of 
the eye, it was always protrusion that was caused in 
the parent and transmitted to the offspring as a result 
of injuring the restiform bodies of the former ; while 
it was always partial closure of the eyelids that was 
caused and transmitted by section of the sympathetic 
nerve, or removal of the cervical ganglia. Therefore, if 
we call such eflects '' diseases/* surely it was " the same 
disease" which in each case appeared Jn_ the parents 
and reappeared in their offspring. Again, the ''dis- 
eases " were so peculiar, definite, and localized, that 
I cannot see how they can be reasonably ascribed 
to a general nervous *' shock." Why, for instance, 
if this were the case, should a protruding eye never 
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result from removal of the cervical ganglia, a droop- 
ing eyelid from a puncture of the restiform body, 
a toeless foot from dther or both of these opera- 
tionsy and so on? In view of such considerations I 
cannot deem these suggestions touching "microbes" 
and ''diseases'* as worthy of the distinguished 
biolc^^ from whom they emanate. 

Secondly, Weismann asks — How can we suppose 
these results to be instances of the transmission of 
acquired characters, when from Brown-S^uard*s own 
statement of them it appears that the mutilation 
itself was not inherited, but only its effects? Neither 
in the case of the sciatic nerve, the sympathetic nerve, 
the cervical ganglion* nor the restiform bodies, was 
there ever any trace of transmitted injury in the 
corresponding parts of the oflfspring ; so that, if the 
"diseases* from which they suffered be regarded as 
hereditary, we have to suppose that a consequence 
was in each case transmitted without the transmis- 
sion of its cause, which is absurd. But I do not think 
that thb criticism can be deemed of much weight 
by a physiologist as distinguished from a naturalist 
For nothing is more certain to a student of physiology, 
in toy of its branches, than that negative evidence, if 
)nelded by the microscope alone, is most precarious. 
Therefore it does not need a visibU change in the 
nervous system to be present, in order that the part 
affected should be functionally weak or incapable: 
pathology can show numberless cases of nerve- 
disorder the ''structural" causes of which neither 
the scalpel nor the microscope can detect So that, 
if any peculiar form of nerve-disorder is transmitted 
to progeny, and if it be certain that It has been 
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caused by injury to some particular part of the 
nervous system, I cannot see that there b any 
reason to doubt the transmission of a nervous lesion 
merely on the ground that it is not visibly discernible. 
Of course there may be other grounds for doubting 
it ; but I am satisfiol that this ground is untenable. 
Besides, it must be remembered, as regards the 
particular cases in question, that no one has thus far 
investigated the histology of the matter by the greatly 
improved methods which are now at our disposal 

I have now considered all the criticisms which 
have been advanced against what may be called 
the Lamarckian interpretation of Brown-S^quard*s 
results ; and I think it will be seen that they present 
Very little force— even if it can be seen that they 
present any force at all. But it must be remembered 
that this is a different thing from saying that the 
Lamarckian interpretation is the true one. The 
facts alleged are, without question, highly peculiar; 
and, on this account alone, Brown-S^uard's inter- 
pretation of them ought to be deemed provisional. 
Hence, although as yet they have not encountered 
any valid criticism from the side of ultra-Darwinian 
theory, I do not agree with Darwin that, on the sup- 
position of their truth as facts, they furnish positive 
proof of the transmission of acquired characters. 
Rather do I agree with Weismann thai- further in- 
vestigation is needed in order to establish such an 
important conclusion on the basis of so unusual a 
class of facts. This further investigation, therefore, 
I have undertaken, and will now state the results. 

Although this work was bq^n over twenty years 
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ago^ and then ytdded n^;ative results, it was only 
within the last decade that I resumed it more system- 
atically, and under the tutelage of Brown-Sikiuard 
himself. During the last two years, however, the 
experiments have been so much interrupted by ill- 
ness that even now the research is far from complete. 
Tbefefore I will here confine myself to a tabular 
statement of the results as far as they have hitherto 
gone, on the understanding that, in so far as they 
are negative or doubtful, I am not yet prepared to 
announce them as final. 

We may take Bn>wn-S^quard*s propositions in his 
own order, as already given on page 104. 

ist Appeaianoe of epilepsy in animals born of parents which 
liad been rendered epileptic by an injury to the spinal cord. 

snd. Appearance of epilepsy also in animals bom of parents 
which had l>eea rendered epileptic by section of the sciatic nerve. 

I did not repeat these experiments with a view 
to producing epilepsy, because, as above stated, they 
had been already and sufficiently corroborated in 
this respect But I repeated many times the experi- 
ments of dividii^ the sdatic nerve for the purpose of 
testing the statements made later on in paragraphs 
7 artd 8, and observed that it almost aJways had 
the effect of producing epilepsy in the animal thus 
operated upon — and this of a peculiar kind, the chief 
characteristics of which may here be summarized. 
The efnleptiform habit does not supervene until 
some considerable time after the operation; it is 
then transitory, lasting only for some weeks or 
months. While the habit endures the fits never 
occiir spontaneously, but only as a result of irritating 
a small area of siUn behind the car 00 the same side of 
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the body as that on which the sciatic nerve had been 
divided. Eflectual irritation may be either mechan- 
ical (such as gentle pinching), electrical, or» though 
less certainlyy thermal. The area of skin in question, 
soon after the epileptiform habit supervenes, and 
during all the time that it lasts, swarms with lice 
of the kind which infest gumea-pigs — i.e. the lice 
congregate in this area, on account, I think, of the 
animal being there insensitive, and therefore not 
disturbing its parasites in that particular spot ; other- 
wise it would presumably throw itself into fits 
by scratching that spot On removing the skin from 
the area in question, no kind or d^ree of irritation 
supplied to the subjacent tissue has any effect in pro- 
ducing a fit A fit never lasts for more than a very 
few minutes, during which the animal is unconscious 
and convulsed, though not with any great violence. The 
epileptiform habit is but rarely transmitted to progeny. 
Most of these observations are in accordance with 
those previously made by Brown-S^uard, and also 
by others who have repeated his experiments under 
this heading. I can have no doubt that the injury 
of the sciatic nerve or spinal cord produces a change 
in some of the cerebral centres, and that it is 
thb change — ^whatever it is and in whatever part 
of the brain it takes place — which causes the re- 
markable phenomena in question* 

3rd. A change in the shape of the ear in animals bom of 
parents in which such a change was the effect of a division 
of the cervical sympathetic nerve. 

4th. Partial closure of the eyelids in animals bom of parents 
in which that sute of the eyelids had been caused either by 
section of the cervical sympathetic nerve, or the removal of the 
superior cervical ganglk>n. 

Z a 
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I have not succeeded in corroborating these results. 
It must be added, however, that up to the time of 
going to press my experiments on this, the easiest 
branch of the research, have been too few fairly to 
prove a nq;ative. 

5th. Exophthslmia in animals bom of parents in which an 
injniy to the restifonn body had produced that protrusion of the 
eycbalL • • • la these animals, modified by heredity, the two 
eyes generally protruded, although in the parents usually only 
one showed esophthalmia, the lesion having been made in most 
cases only on one of the corpora restiformia. 

I have fully corroborated the statement that 
injury to a particular spot of the restiform body is 
quickly followed by a marked protrusion of the eye- 
ball on the same side. I have also had many cases 
in which some of the progeny of parents thus affected 
have shown considerable protrusion of the eyeballs on 
both sides, and this seemingly abnormal protrusion 
has been occasionally transmitted to the next gener- 
ation. Nevertheless, I am £ar from satisfied that 
this latter fact is anything more than an accidental 
coincidence. For I have never seen the so-called ex- 
ophthalmia of progeny exhibited in so high a d^;ree 
as it occurs in the parents as an immediate result 
of the operation, while, on examining any large 
stock of normal guinea-pigs, there is found a con- 
siderable amount of individual variation in regard 
to prommence of eyeballs. Therefore, while not 
denyii^ that the obviously abnormal amount of 
protrusion due to the operation may be inherited 
in lesser d^ees, and thus may be the cause of the 
unusual dqpree of prominence which is sometimes 
seen in the eyeballs of progeny bom of exophthalmic 
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parents, I am unable to affirm so important a con- 
clusion on the basis supplied by these experiments. 

6th, Haematoma and dry gangrene of the ears in animals 
born of parents in which these ear*alterations bad been caused 
by an injury to the restiform body. 

As regards the animals operated upon.(i.e. the 
parents}, I find that the haematoma and dry gan- 
grene may supervene either several weeks after the 
operation, or at any subsequent time up to many 
months. When it does supervene it usually aflTccts 
the upper parts of both ears, and may then eat its 
way down until, in extreme cases, it has entirely 
consumed two-thirds of the tis>uc of both cars. 
As regards the progeny of animals thus affected, 
in some cases, but by no means in all, a similarly 
Yiiorbid state of the ears may arise apparently 
at any time in the life-history of the individual. 
I)ut I have observed that in cases where two or 
more individuals 0/ the same litter develop this 
diseased condition, they usually do so at about the 
same time— even though this be many months after 
birth, and therefore after the animals arc fully grown. 
But in progeny the morbid process never goes so 
far as in the parents which have been operated 
upon, and it almost always affects 'the middle thirds 
of the ears. In order to illustrate these points, repro- 
ductions of two of my photographs are appended. 
They represent the consequences of theoperation on 
a male and a female guinea-pig. Among the progeny 
of both these animals there were several in which 
a portion of each ear was consumed by apparently the 
same process, where, of course, there had been po 
operation. . 
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hawnafnms and dry gaagrsne. which» however, had ceased whca the 
photograph was taken. 
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It should be observed that not only is a diflerent ^i 
of the ear affected in the progeny, but also a very 
much less quantity thereof. Naturally, therefore, the 
hypothesis of heredity seems less probable than that 
of mere coincidence on the one hand» or of transmitted 
microbes on the other. But I hope to have fairly 
excluded both these alternative explanations. For, 
as regards merely accidental coincidence, I have 
never seen this very peculiar morbid process in the ears, 
or in any other parts, of guinea-pigs which have 
neither themselves had their restiform bodies in- 
jured, nor been bom of parents thus mutilated. As 
regards the hypothesis of microbes, I have tried to 
inoculate the corresponding parts of the ears of 
normal guinea-pigs, by Arst scarifying those parts 
and then rubbing them with the diseased surfaces of 
the ears of mutilated guinea-pigs ; but have not been 
able in this way to communicate the disease. 

It will be seen that the above results in large 
measure corroborate the statements of Brown- 
S^quard ; and it is only fair to add that he told me 
they are the results which he had himself obtained 
most frequently, but that he had aLs^ met with many 
cases where the diseased condition of the ears in 
parents affected the same parts in their progeny, and 
also occurred in more equal d^frees. Lastly, I should 
like to remark, with regard to these experiments on 
restiform bodies, and for the benefit of any one else who 
may hereafter repeat them, that it will be necessary 
for him to obtain precise information touching th« 
fHodus operandu For it is only one vety localized 
spot in each restiform body which has to be injured in 
order to produce any of the results in question. 
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I in)rsdf lost two years of work on account of not 
knowing this exact spot before going to Paris for the 
purpose of seeing Brown-S^quard himself perform 
the operation. I had in the preceding year seen one 
of his assistants do so, but this gentlennan had a much 
more careless method, and one which in my hands 
yiekled uniformly nq;ative results. The exact spot 
in question in the restiform body is as iar forwards as 
it is possible to reach, and as far down in depth as is 
compatible with not producing rotatory movements. 

7th. Absence of two toes out of the three of the hind kg, and 
sometimes of the three, in animals whose parents had eaten up 
their htod*leg toes which had become anaesthetic from a section 
of the sciatic nerve alone, or of that nerve and also of the cnnaL 
Sometimes, instead of complete absence of the toes, only a part 
of one or two or three was missing in the young, although in the 
parent not only the toes but the whole foot were absent. 

As I found that the results here described were 
usually given by division of the sciatic nerve alone — 
or, more correctly, by excision of a considerable por- 
tion of the nerve, in order to prevent regeneration — 
I did not also divkle the cruraL But, although I have 
bred numerous litters from parents thtis injured, there 
has been no case of any inherited deficiency of toes. 
My experiments in this connexion were carried on 
through a series of six successive generations, so as to 
produce, if possible, a cumulative effect Nevertheless, 
no effect of any kind was produced. On the other 
hand, Brown-S6quard informed me that he had 
observed this inherited absence of toes only in about 
one or two per cent of cases. Hence it is pos- 
sible enough, that my experiments have not been 
sufficiently numerous to furnish a case. It may be 
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added that there b here no measurable possibility 
of accidental coincidence (seeing that normal guinea- 
pigs do not seem ever to produce young with any 
deficiency of toes), while the only possibility of 
mal-obscrvation consists in some error with regard 
to the isolation (or the tabulation) of parents and 
progeny. Such an error, however, may easily arise. 
For gangrene of the toes does not set in till some 
considerable time after division of the sciatic nerve. 
Hence, if the wound be healed before the gangrene 
b^ns, and if any mistake has been made with re- 
gard to the isolation (or tabulation) of the animal, it 
becomes possible that the latter should be recorded 
as an uninjured, instead of an injured, individual On 
this account one would like to be assured that 
Brown-S^quard took the precaution of examining 
the state of the sciatic nerve in those comparatively 
few specimens which he alleges to have displayed 
such exceedingly definite proof of the inheritance 
of a mutilation. For it is needless to remark, after 
what has been said in the preceding chapter on the 
analogous case of epilepsy, that the proof would 
not be regarded by any physiologist . as displaced 
by the fact that there is no observable deficient 
in the sciatic nerve of the toeless young. 

Sth. Appearance of various morbid states of the skin and 
hair of the neck and face in animals bom of parents having had 
similar alterations in the same parts, as efle^^ of an injurx to 
the sciatic nerve. 

I have not paid any attention to this paragraph, 
because the facts which it alleges did not seem of 
a sufHciently definite character to serve as a guide to 
further experiment 
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On the whole, then, as regards Brown-S^uard's 
experiments^ it will be seen that I have not been 
able to furnish any approach to a fuU corroboration. 
But I must repeat that my own experiments have 
not as yet been sufficiently numerous to justify 
roe in repudiating those of his statements which 
I have not been able to verify. 

The only other experimental results, where animals 
are concerned, which seemed to tell on the side of 
Lamarckianism, are those of Mr. Cunningham, already 
alluded to. But, as the research is still in progress, 
the school of Weismann may fairly say that it would 
be premature to discuss its theoretical bearings. 

Passing now from experiments on animals to 
experiments on plants, I must again ask it to be 
borne in mind, that here also no researches have 
been published, which have had for their object the 
testing of the question on which we are engaged. 
As in the case of animals, therefore, so in that of 
plants, we are dependent for any experimental results 
bearing upon the subject to such as have been gained 
incidentally during the course of investigations in 
quite other directions. 

Allusion has already been made, in my previous 
essay, to De Vries* observations on the chromatophores 
of algae passing from the ovum of the mother to 
- the daughter organism ; and we have seen that 
even Webmann admits, ''It appears possible that 
a transmission of soniatogenetic variation has here 
occurred ^^ It will now be my object to show that 
so^ variations appear to be sometimes transmitted 

I ^ Wltisw M u m itm, pw S|. 
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in the case of higher plants, and this under circum- 
stances which carry much less equivocal evidence 
of the inheritance of acquired characters, than can 
be rendered by the much more simple organization 
of an alga* 

I have previously mentioned Hoffmann's experi- 
ments on transplantation, the result of which was 
to show that variations, directly induced by changed 
conditions of h'fe, were reproduced by seed \ Weis- 
mann, however, as we have seen, questions the 
somatogenetic origin of these variations-^attributing 
the facts to a blastogenetic change produced in the 
plants by a direct action of the changed conditions 
upon the germ-plasm itself. And he points out 
that whether he is right or wrong in this inter- 
pretation can only be settled by ascertaining whether 
the observable somatic changes occur in the genera- 
tion which is first exposed to the changed conditions 
of life. If they do occur in the first generation, they 
are somatogenetic changes, which afterwards re-act 
on the substance of heredity, so as to transmit the 
acquired peculiarities to progeny. But if they do 
not occur till the second (or any later) generation, 
they are presumably blastogcnc;)tic Unfortunately 
Hoffmann does not appear to have attended to 
this point with sufficient care, but there are other 
experiments of the same kind where the point has 
been spedally observed. ' ^ 

For instance, M» L. A. Carriire ' gathered seed from 
the wild radish {Rapkanus Raphanistrum) in France, 

* ExmminaiUn $f IVeitimaHmism, p. 9^. * IhuL p. 15^. 

* Origme dis PUmia D§muHqm^dhmmirii parUiulhurt Ai RmUt 
Smgotiit (Paris, 1869% 
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and sowed one lot in the light dry soil near the 
Museum of Natural History in Paris, while another 
lot was sown by him at the same time in heavy 
•oil elsewhere. Hb object was to ascertain whether 
he could produce a good cultivated radish by 
methodical selection ; and this he did, in a wonder- 
fully rapid manner, during the course of a very few 
generations. But the point for us is, that from thi 
first the plants grown in the light soil of Paris 
IMrescnted sundry marked difTcrences from those 
grown in the heavy soil of the country ; and that 
these points of difierence had nothing to do with 
the variations on which his artificial selection was 
brought to bear. For while his artificial selection 
was directed to increasing the size of the *root,* 
the differences in question had reference to its form 
and colour* In Paris an elongated form prevailed, 
which presented either a white or a rose colour : in 
the country the form was more rounded, and the 
colour violet, dark brown, or ''almost black." Now, 
as these differences were strongly i^parent in the 
fint generation, and were not afterwards made die 
subject of selection, both in origin and development 
they must have been due to ''climatic" influences 
acting on the somatic tissues. And although the author 
does not appear to have tested their hereditary char- 
acters by afterwards sowing the seed from the Paris 
variety in the country, or via vtrsa^ we may 
fairly conclude that these changes must have been 
hereditary — ist, from the fact of their intensification 
in the course of the five sequent generations over 
which the experiment extended, and, 2nd, from the 
very analogous results which were similariy obtained 
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in the following case with another genus, where 
both the somatogenetic and the hereditary characters 
of the change were carefully and specially observed. 
This case is as follows. 

The late Professor James Buckman, F.R.S., saved 
some seed from wild parsnips {P. sativa) in the 
summer of 1847, and sowed under changed conditions 
of life in the spring of 1848. The plants grown 
from these wild seeds were for the most part like 
wild plants; but some of them had "already 
(Le. in the autumn of 1848) the light green and 
smooth aspect devoid of hairs which is peculiar to 
the cultivated plant; and among the .latter there 
were a few with longer leaves and broader divisions 
of leaf-lobes than the rest— the leaves, too, all grow- 
ing systematically round one central bud. The roots 
of the plant when taken up were observed to be 
for the most part more fl^y than those of wild 
examples V 

Professor Buckman then proceeds to describe how 
he selected the best samples for cultivation in 
succeeding generations, till eventually the variety 
which he called ** The Student " was produced, and 
which Messrs. Sutton still r^^rd as the best variety 
in their catalogue. That is to say, it has come 
true to seed for the last forty years; and although 
such great excellence and stability are doubtless in 
chief part due to the subsequent process of selec- 
tion by Professor Buckman in the years 1848-1850^ 
this does not aflect the point with which we are 
here concerned— namely, that the somatogenetic 
changes of the plants in the first generation were 
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transmitted by seed to the second generation, 
and thus furnished Professor Buckman with the 
material for his subsequent process of selection. 
And the changes in question were not merely ot 
a very definite character, but also of what may be 
termed a veiy toeat character— aflfecting only par- 
ticular tissues of the soma, and therefore expressive 
of a high degree of represintatian on the part of the 
subsequently developed seed, by which they were 
faithfully reproduced in the next generation. 

Here is another case. M. Lesage examined the 
tissues of a large number of plants growing both 
near to, and. remote from, the sea. He suspected 
that the characteristic fleshiness, &c of seaside plants 
was due to the influence of sea-salt ; and proved that 
such was the case by causing the characters to 
occur in inland plants as a result of watering them 
with salt-water. Then he adds: — 

"Pai vAissi surtout pour le Lepidimm sativum culdv^ en 
l88S ; j*ai ohtcna pour la mtmt plante des r^tultats plus aeU 
encore dans U culture de 18S9, entreprife en semant 1^ graines 
vteoltte avec toin des pou de Tann^ pv^c^lente et trattte 
cxactement de la m^me ^i^on*."* 

Here, it will be observed, there was no selec- 
tion; and therefore the increased hereditary efiect 
in the second generation must apparently be ascribed 
to a continuance of influence exercised by somatic 
tismes on germinal elements ; for at the time when 
the changes were produced no seed had been formed. 
In other words, the accumulated change, like the 
initial change^ would seem to have been exclusively 
of aomatogenetic origin ; and yet it so influenced the 
* iP«r. C^ dSf ^M. torn. li. p. 64. 
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qualities of the seed (as this was afterwards formed), 
that the augmented changes were transmitted to the 
next generation, part for part, as the lesser changes had 
occurred in the preceding generation. '* This experi- 
menty therefore, like Professor Buckman's, shows that 
the alteration of the tissues was carried on in tlie 
second generation from the point gained in the first 
In both cases no germ-plasm (in the germ-cells) 
existed at the time during which the alterations 
arose, as they were confined to the v^etative system; 
and in the case of the parsnips and carrots, being 
biennials no germ-ceUs are produced till the second 
year has arrived *." 

Once more. Professor Bailey remarks: — 

''Squashes often show remarkable diflferences when grown 
upon difTerent soils; and these differences can sometimes be per- 
petuated for a time by seeds. The writer has produced, from 
the same parent, squashes so dissimilar, through the simple 
agency of a change of soil in one season, that they might readily 
be taken for distinct varieties. Peas are known to vary in the 
same manner. The seeds of a row of peas of the same kind, 
last year gave the writer mariced variations due to differences 
of soiL .... Pea-growers characterise soils as 'good' and 
'viney.' Upon the latter sort the planu run to vine at the 
expense of the fruit, and their oflTspring for two or three 
generations have the same tendency *•** * 

I think these several cases are enough to show 
that, while the Weismannian assumption as to the 
seeming transmission of somatogenetic characters 
being restricted .to the lowest kinds of plants is 

* I am Indebted to the Rev. G. H«nsk»w lor the reicfenoes to 
these cases. This and the paaiagcs which follow are quoted Droa his 
lettcn to mt. 

* Gmrdi$t€f^i CkrmMi^ May %\^ iS^, p. 677. 
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purdy gratuitous, there is no small amount of 
evidence to the contrary— or evidence which seems 
to prove that a similar transmission occurs likewise 
in tJie higher plants. And no doubt many additional 
cases might be advanced by any one who is well 
read in the literature of economic botany. 

It appean to me that the only answer to such cases 
would be furnished by supposing that the heredi- 
tary changes are due to an alteration of the residual 
** germ-plasm " in the wild seed, when this is first 
exposed to the changed conditions of life, due to 
its growth in a strange kind of soil— e. g. while ger- 
minating in an unusual kind of earth for producing the 
first generation. But this would be going a long 
way to save an hypothesis. In case, however, it 
should now be suggested, I may remark that it 
would be nq;atived by the following facts ^ 

In the first place, an endless number of cases might 
be quoted where somatogenetic changes thus pro- 
duced by changed conditions of life are not hereditary. 
Therefore, in all these cases it is certainly not the 
^ germ-plasm ** that is affected. In other words, there 
can be no question that somatogenetic changes of the 
lands above mentioned do very readily admit of being 
produced in the first generation by changes of soil, 
altitude^ &c. And that somatogenetic changes thus 
produced should not always— or even generally— 
'prove themselves to be hereditary from the first 
moment of their occurrence, b no more than any theory 

* SiM» tike abofe wis written ProTcnor WeUmuai hii advuieed, b 
71# drm-fUtm^ a nggcftioo very linilar to this. It b nfficSent here 
tD lonrk. that acerlj all the bcif end cooridemtlont whkh easoe in 
tbepwKrt chiiUffr eie nppUceble tohiieegscitioa, the cwwci of wMA 
ii Mtfilfubd is Iko above peiasniph. 
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of heredity would expect. Indeed, looking to the 
known potency of reversion, the wonder is that in any 
case such changes should become hereditary in a single 
generation. On the other hand, there is no reason to 
imagine that the hypothetical germ-plasm— howsoever 
unstable we may suppose it to be— can admit of being 
directly affected by a change of soil in a single 
generation. For, on this view, it must presumably be 
chiefly affected during the short time that the seed is 
germinating ; and during that time the changed con- 
ditions can scarcely be conceived as having any points 
of attack, so to speak, upon the residual germ-plasm. 
There are no roots on which the change of soil can 
make itself perceptible, nor any stem and leaves on 
.which the change of atmospheri can operate. Yet the 
changed conditions may produce hereditary modifica- 
tions in any parts of the plant, which are not only 
precisely analogous to non-hereditary changes similarly 
produced in the somatic tissues of innumerable other 
plants, but are alwajrs of precisely the same kind in 
the same lot of plants that are affected. When all the 
radishes grown from wild seed in Paris, for instance, 
varied in the direction of rotundity and dark colour, 
while those grown in the country presented the opposite 
characters, we can well understand the facts as due 
to an entire season's action upon the whole of the 
growing plant, with the result that all the changes 
produced in each set of plants were similar— just as 
in the cases where similarly " climatic " modifications 
are not hereditary, and therefore unquestionably due 
to changed conditions acting on roots, stems, leaves, 
or flowers, as the case may be. On the other hand, 
It is not thus intelligible that during the short 
II. K 
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time of germinadoQ the changed conditions should 
effect a re-shuffling (or any other modification) of 
the ^ germ-plasm ** in the seeds — and this in such 
a manner that the effect on the residual germ-plasm 
reserved for future generations is precisely similar to 
that produced on the somatic tissues of the developing 
embrya 

In the second place» as we have seen, in some of 
the foregoing cases the changes were produced 
months — and even years — ^before the seeds of the first 
germination were formed. Therefore the hereditaiy 
effect, if subsequent to the period of embryonic ger- 
mination, must have been produced on germ-plasm 
as this occurs diffused through the somatic tissues. 
But, if so, we shall have to suppose that such germ- 
plasm is afterwards gathered in the seeds when these 
are subsequently formed. This supposition, however, 
would be radically opposed to Weismann's theory of 
heredity: nor do I know of any other theory with 
which it would be reconcilable, save such as entertain 
the possibility of the Lamarckian (actors. 

Lastly, in the third place, I deem the following 
considerations of the highest importance : — 

''As other instances in which peculiar structures are now 
berediuiy may be mentioned aquatic plants and those producing 
subtenaneous stems. Whether they be dicotyledons or mono- 
cotyledons, there is a fundamental agreement in the anatomy, 
of the roots and stem of aquatic plants, and, m many cases, of 
the leaves as weU. Such has hitherto been attributed to Uie 
jM|natic habit The mferenoe or deduction was, of course, based 
vegaa innumerable coin c i d ences ; the water being supposed to 
bo the- direct cause of the degenerate structures, which are 
hcraditaty and characteristic of such plants in the wild state. 
11, Costantin has^ however, verified this dedu ct ion, by.making 
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terrestrial and aerial stems to grow underground and in water: 
the structures at ona began to assume the subterranean or 
aquatic type, as the case might be; and, conversely, aquatic 
plants made to grow upon land at once began to auume the 
terrestrial type of structure, while analogous results followed 
changes from a subterranean to an aerial position! and viti 
Virsa^ 

This is also quoted from the Rev. Prof. HcnsIow*s 
letters to me, and the important point in it is, that 
the great changes in question are proved to be of 
a purely '* somatogenctic " kind ; for they occurred *^ at 
once" in the ready-grown plants when the organs 
concerned were exposed to the change from aquatic 
to terrestrial life, or vice versa — and also from a sub- 
terranean to an aerial position, or vice versa* Con- 
*sequently, even the abstract possibility of the changed 
conditions of life having operated on the seed is here 
excluded. Yet the changes are of precisely the same 
kind as are now hereditary in the wild species. It 
thus appears undeniable that all these remarkable and 
uniform changes must originally have been somato- 
genctic changes ; yet they have now become blasto- 
genetic. This much, I say, seems undeniable ; and 
therefore it goes a long way to prove that the non- 
blastogenetic character of the changes has been due 
to their originally somatogenctic character. For, if 
not, how did natural selection ever get an opportunity 
of making any of them blastogenetic, when e^txy 
individual plant has always presented them as already 
given somatogetietically? This last consideration 
appears in no small measure to justify the opinion of 
Mr. Henslow, who concludes — ^^ These experiments 
prove, not only that the influence of the environment 

K 2 
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is ai once felt by the oisan ; but that it is indubitably 
the auiu of the now specific and hereditary traits 
peculiar to normally aquatic, subterraneant and 
aerial stems, or roots '.* 

He continues to furnish other instances in the same 
line of proof— such as the distinctive ''habits'* of 
insectivorouSp parasitic, and climbing plants; the 
difference In structure between the upper and under 
sides of horizontal leaves, &c. ^ For here, as in all 
organs, we discover by experiment how easily the 
anatomy of plants can be affected by their environ- 
ment ; and that, as long as the latter is constant, so are 
the characters of the plants constant and hereditary/' 

* It alio lervet to ibow tlut Weism«nii*i newer doctrine of limflar 
'detoaMnanti'' occmring boUi in the {enn and in the lomatic tissues 
it a doctrine wliidi cannot be applied to rcbvt this evidence of the 
transBsiision of aeqaiicd characters in plants. Therefore even its 
kjpotheaical validity as applied bj him to explain the aeaaooal variaUon 
of bntterdks it rendered in a high decree daUouti 

[The fbOowia; letter, contrlbnted by Dr. Hill to AW«nr, voL L p. 61 7, 
■ajherebeqnoted. CUM. 

** It any be of intereit to yonr icadfts to know that two g«dnea-pigs 
were bom at Oxford a day or two before the death Dr. Romanes, both 
of which eshibited a wiell-marked droop of the left apper cye-lkL These 
gomea-pigs were the offspring of a mak and a female gninea-pig in both 
of which 1 had produced ior Dr. Romanes, some months earlier, a droop 
of the left npper eyelid by division of the left cervical sympathetic nerve. 
This result is a oonoboration of the series of Ikown«S^iiard*t experi- 
BMBts on the inheritance of acquired characteristics. A very large series 
of such cxpcrimcntt are of course needed to eliminate all souroetof eiror, 
but this! unlbitunatdj cannot cany out at present, owing to the need of 
a special turn in the oountiy, lor the proper care and breeding of the 
aaimak.— ^LiOMAKD Hnx. 

•Phymlogical Lnboiatoiy, Uair. ColL London, Oct 18, 1894.'^ 
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CHAPTER V. 
Characters as Hereditary and Acquired 

(A. and B.) 

Dinct and Indirect Evidence in favtmr of ike Nan^ 
inheritance of Acquired Characters \ 

' The strongest argument in favour of " continuity " 
is that based upon the immense difference between 
congenital and acquired characters in respect of 
heritability. For that there is a great difference 
in this respect is a matter of undeniable fact. And 
it is obvious that this difference^ the importance of 
which must be allowed its full weight, is just what 
we should expect on the theory of the continuity of 
the germ-plasm, as opposed to that of pangenesis. 
Indeed it may be said that the difference in question, 
while it constitutes important evidence in favour of 
the former theory, is a difficulty in the way of the 
latter. But here two or three considerations must be 
borne in mind. 

In the first plac^ this fact has long been one which 
has met with wide recognition and now constitutes 
the main ground on which the theory of continuity 
* \Sm DoU appended to PfeeCMt. C U. M.] 
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stands. That is to say, it was the previous know- 
ledge of this contrast between congenital and acquired 
characters which led to the formulation of a theory of 
continuity by Mr. Galton, and to its subsequent 
development by Prof. Weismann. 

But, in the second place, there is a wide dtiference 
between the certainty of this fact and that of the 
theory based upon it The cerUin fact is, that 
a great distinction in respect of heritability is 
observable between congenital and acquired char- 
acters. The theory, as formulated by Weismann, is 
that the distinction is not only great but absolute, or, 
in other words, that in no case and in no degree 
can any acquired character be ever inherited. This 
hypothec it will be observed, goes far beyond the 
observed iact, for it is obviously possible that, not- 
withstanding this great difference in regard to herita- 
bility between congenital and acquired characters, 
the latter may nevertheless, sometimes and in some 
dq;ree, be inherited, however much difficulty we may 
experience m observing these lesser phenomena in 
presence of the greater. The Weismannian hypo- 
thesis of absolute continuity is one thing, while the 
observed fact of at least a high relative degrn of 
continuity b quite another thing. And it is neces- 
sary to be emphatic on this point, since some of the 
reviewers of my Examination of Weismannism conr 
ibund these two things. Being apparently under the 
impression that it was reserved for Weismann to 
perceive the fact of there being a great difference 
between the heritability of congenital and acquired 
diaracters, they deem it inconsistent in me to 
acknowledge this fact whOe at the same time 
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questioning the hypothetical ba«s of his funda- 
mental postulate touching the absolute continuity of 
germ-plasoL It is one merit of Galton'i theory, as 
against Weismann's» that it does not dogmatically 
exclude the possible interruption of continuity on 
some occasions and in some degree. Herein, indeed, 
would seem to Ue the central core of the whole 
question in dispute. For it is certain and has long 
been known that individually acquired characters 
are at all events much less heritable than are long- 
inherited or congenital ones. But Lamarckian theory 
supposes that congenital characters were in some 
cases originally acquired, and that what are now 
blastogenetic characters were in some cases at first 
somatogenetic and have become blastogenetic only 
in virtue of sufficiently long inheritance. Since 
Darwin's time, however, evolutionists (even of the 
so-called Lamarckian type) have supposed that 
natural selection greatly assists this process of deter- 
mining which somatogenetic characters shall become 
congenital or blastogenetic. Hence all schools of 
evolutionists are, and have long been, agreed in 
regarding the continuity principle as true in the main. 
No evolutionist would at any time^have propounded , 
the view that one generation depends for att its 
characters on those acquired by its imnudiaU ances- 
tors, for this would merely be to unsay the theory of 
Evolution itself, as well as to deny the [Mttent bets 
of heredity as shown, for example^ in atavism. At 
most only some fraction of a ptr unL could be 
supposed to do so. But Weismann's oontentioo is 
that this prindple is not only true in the main, but 
ot^fHUi/uwi 80 that natural sclcctioa tmomci all 
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in all or not at alL Unless Weismannism be rq^arded 
as this doctrine of absolutism it permits no basis for 
his attempted theory of evolution. 

And, whatever may be said to the contrary by the 
more enthusiastic followers of Prof. Weismann, I must 
insist that there is the widest possible diflcrence 
between the truly scientific question of fact which is 
assumed by Weismann as answered (the base-line of 
the diagram on p. 43}, and the elaborate structure 
of deductive reasoning which he has reared on this 
assumption (the Y-likc structure). Even if the 
assumption should ever admit of inductive proof, the 
almost bewildering edifice of deductive reasoning 
which he has built upon it would still appear to me to 
present extremely little value of a scientific kind. In- 
teresting though it may be as a monument of ingenious 
speculation hitherto unique in the history of science, 
the mere flimsiness of its material must always pre- 
vent its iar-reaching conclusions from being worthy 
of serious attention from a biological point of view. 
But having already attempted to show fully in my 
ExamiHOtioH this great distinction between the 
scientific importance of the question which lies at the 
base of ** Weismannism," and that of the system which 
he has constructed on his assumed answer thereto, 
I need not now say anything further with ttgSLtA to it 
^ Again, on the present occasion and in this connexion ^ 
I should like to dissipate a misunderstanding into 
which some of the reviei^ers of the work just men- 
tioned have fallen. They appear to have concluded 
that because I have criticized unfavourably a con- 
sideiabk number of Weismann's theories, I have 
shown mysdf hostile to his entire system. • Such, 
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however, is by no means the case; and the mis« 
understanding can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing that the strongly partisan spirit which these 
critics display on the side of neo-Darwinism has 
rendered them incapable of appreciating any attempt 
at impartial — or even so much as independent- 
criticism. At all events, it is a matter of fact that 
throughout the work in question I have been par- 
ticularly careful to avoid this misunderstanding as to 
my own position. Over and over again it b there 
stated tl)at» far from having any objection to the 
principle of ** Continuity *' as represented in the base- 
line of the above diagram, I have been convinced 
of its truth ever since reading Mr. Galtons Theory 
of 'Heredity in 1875. All the ••hard words" which 
I have written against Weismanns system of theories 
have reference to those parts of it which go to con- 
stitute the Y-like structure of the diagram. 

It is, however, desirable to recur to another point, 
and one which I hope will be borne in mind through- 
out the following discussion. It has already been 
stated, a few pages back, that the doctrine of con- 
tinuity admits of being held in two very different 
significations. It may be held as absolute, or as 
relative. In the former case we have the Weis- 
mannian doctrine of germ-plasm : the substance of 
heredity is taken to be a sut>stance fer u, which 
has always occupied a separate •'sphere" of its own, 
without any contact with that of somatoplasm further 
than is required for its lodgement and nutrition; 
hence it can never have been in any d^ree modi- 
fied as to its hereditary qualities by use-inheritance 
or any other kind of somatogenetic change ; it has 
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been mbsotuUfy cootinuous ** since the first origin of 
life.*' On the other hand, the doctrine of continuity 
may be hdd In the widely different sense in which 
it has been presented by Galton's theory of Stirp. 
Here the doctrine Is, that while for the roost part 
the phenomena of heredity are due to the continuity 
of the substance of heredity through numberless 
generations, this substance {^ Stirp *) is nevertheless 
not absdutely continuous, but may admit, in small 
though cumulative d^rees, of modification by use- 
inheritance and other factors of the Lamarckian kind. 
Now this all-important distinction between these two 
theories of continuity has been fully explained and 
thoroughly discussed in my ExatmmUion ; therefore 
I will not here repeat my^lf further than to make 
the following remarks. 

The Weismannbn doctrine of continuity as abso- 
lute (base-line of the diagram) is necessary for the 
vast edifice of theories which he has raised upon it 
(the Y)» first as to the minute nature and exact 
compositkm of the substance of heredity itself 
(** Germ-plasm ''X ^^^^^ as to the precise mechanism 
of its actkm in producing the visible phenomena of 
heredity, variatkMi, and all allied phoiomena, and, 
lastly, the elaborate and ever-changing theoiy of 
organic evolution which b either founded on or 
interwoven with this vast system of hypothetic 
speculation. Galton's doctrine of continuity, on 
the other hand, is a ^Theory of Heredity,"* and 
a theoiy of heredity alone. It does not meddle 
with any other matters whatsoever, and rigidly 
avoids idl speculation further than Is necessary for 
tiio bare sta to nen t and Inductive aiipport of the 
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doctrine in question. Hence, it would appear that 
this, the only important respect wherein the doc* 
trine of continuity as held by Galton differs from 
the doctrine as held by Weismann, arises from the 
necessity under which the latter finds himself of 
postulating absoluti continuity as a logical basis 
for his deductive theory of the precise mechanism 
of heredity on the one hand» and of his similarly 
deductive theory of evolution on the other. So far 
as the doctrine of continuity is itself concerned 
(i.e. the question of the inheritance of acquired 
characters), there is certainly no more inductive 
reason for supposing the continuity absolute ''since 
the first origin of life,** than there is for supposing 
it lo be more or less susceptible of interruption by 
the Lamarckian factors. In other words, but for 
the sake of constructing a speculative foundation 
for the support of his further theories as to ''the 
architecture of germ-plasm*' and the factors of 
organic evolution, there is no reason why Weismann 
should maintain the absolute separation of the 
"sphere** of germ-plasm from that of somatoplasm. 
On the contrary, he has no reason for concluding 
against even a considerable and a frequent amount 
of cutting, or overlapping, on the part of these two 
spheres. 

But although this seems to me sufficientlyt>bvious» 
as I have shown at greater length in the Examinatum 
of Wiistnannism^ it must not be understood that 
I hold that there is room for any large amount of 
such oyerlapping. On the contraiy, it appears to me 
as certain as anything can well be that the amount 
of such overlapping from one generation to another, 
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if it ever occur at all, must be exceedingly small, 
•o that, if we have regard to only a few sequent 
generations, the effects of use-inheritance, and La- 
marckian factors are, at all events as a rule, 
demonstrably imperceptible. But this fact does not 
constitute any evidence— as Weismann and his 
followers seem to suppose — against a possibly im- 
portant influence being exercised by the Lamarckian 
factors, in the way of gradual increments through 
a long series of generations. It has long been well 
known that acquired characters are at best far less 
fully and far less certainly inherited than are con- 
genital ones. And this fact is of itself suflicient 
to prove the doctrine of continuity to the extent 
that even the Lamarckian is rationally bound to 
concede. But the fact yields no proof— scarcely 
indeed so much as a presumption— in favour of the 
doctrine of continuity as absolute. For it is sufli- 
dently obvious that the adaptive work of heredity 
could not be carried on at all if there had to be 
a discontinuity in the substance of heredity at €>itxy 
generation, or even after any very large number of 
generations. 

Little more need be said concerning the argu- 
ments which iall under the headings A and B. The 
Indirect evidence is considered in Appendix I of the 
Exammatiom of Weismannism; while the Direct 
evidence is considered \ in the text of that work in 
treating of Professor Weismann's researches on the 
Hydramedusoi (pp. 7 1-76). 

The facts of ksuryokinesis are generally claimed 
by the school of Weismann as making exclusively 
in favour of continuity as absolute. But - this is 
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a partisan view to take. In any impartial survey 
it should be seen that while the facts are fairly 
interpretable on Weismann's theory, they are by 
no means proof thereof. For any other theory of 
Heredity must suppose the material of heredity to 
be of a kind more or less specialized, and the 
mechanism of heredity extremely precise and well 
ordered. And this is all that the facts of karyo- 
kinesis prove. Granting that they prove continuity, 
they cannot be held to prove that continuity to 
be absolute. In other words, the facts are by no 
means incompatible with even a large amount of 
commerce between germ-plasm and somato-plasm, or 
a frequent transmission of acquired characters. 

Again, Weismann's theory, that the somatic and 
the germ-plasm determinants may be similarly and 
simultaneously modified by external conditions may 
be extended much further than he has used it 
himself, so as to exclude, or at any rate invalidate, 
all evidence in favour of Lamarckianism, other than 
the inheritance of the effects of use and disuse. All 
evidence from apparently inherited effects produced 
by change of external conditions is thus virtually 
put out of court, leaving only evidence from the 
apparently inherited effects of functionally produced 
modifications. And this line of evidence is invalidated 
by Panmixia. Hence there remain only thetuiguments 
from selective value and co-adaptation. Weismann 
meets these by adducing the case of neuter insects, 
which have been already considered at suiHcient 
length. 
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(C) 

ExfnimiMtal Evidtna as to the NoM-iMkiritana 
of Acquired Charactirs. 

Let us now proceed to the experimental evidence 
which has been adduced on the side of Weismannism. 

Taking this evidence in order of date, we have 
first to mention that on which the school of 
Weismann has hitherto been satisfied almost ex- 
clusively to rely. This is the line of n^;ative 
evidence^ or the seeming absence of any experimental 
demonstration of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters. This kind of evidence, however, presents 
much less cogency than is usually supposed And 
it has been shown in the last chapter that the 
amount of experimental evidence in favour of the 
transmission of acquired characters is more con- 
siderable than the school of Weismann seems to be 
awar e es pecially in the vegetable kingdom. I do 
not think that this negative line of evidence presents 
much weight ; and, to show that I am not biassed 
in forming this judgement, I may here state that few 
have more reason than myself for appreciating the 
wdght of such evidence. For, as already stated, 
when first led to doubt the Lamarckian factors, now 
more than twenty years ago, I undertook a research 
upon the whole question— only a part of which was 
devoted to testing the particular case of Brown- 
S^uard*s statements, with the result recorded in the 
preceding chapter. As this research yielded negative 
results in all its divisions— and, not only in the matter 
of Brown-S^uard*s statements — I have not hitherto 
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published a word upon the subject But it now 
seems worth while to do so, and for the following 
reasons* 

First* as just observed, a brief account of my old 
experiences in this field will serve to show what good 
reason I have for feeling the weight of such negative 
evidence in favour of Continuity as arises from failure 
to produce any good experimental evidence to the 
contrary. In the second place, now that the question 
has become one of world-wide interest, it would seem 
that even negative results deserve to be published 
for whatever they may be worth on the side of Neo* 
Darwinism. Lastly, in the third place, although the 
research yielded negative results in my hands, it is 
perhaps not undesirable to state the nature of it, 
if only to furnish suggestions to other physiologists, 
in whose hands the experiments-— especially in these 
days of antiseptics — may lead to a different termina- 
tion. Altogether I made thousands of experiments 
in graft-hydridization (comprising bines, bulbs of 
various kinds, buds, and tubers) ; but with uniformly 
negative results. With animals I tried a number of 
experiments in grafting characteristic congenital tissues 
from one variety on another — such 'as the combs of 
Spanish cocks upon the heads of Hamburgs; also, 
in mice and rats, the grafting together of diflcrent 
varieties ; and, in rabbits and bitches, the transplant- 
ation of ovaries of newly-born individuals belonging 
to different well-marked breeds. This latter experi- 
ment seems to be one which, if successfully performed 
(so that the transplanted ovaries would form their 
attachment in a young bitch puppy and subsequently 
yield progeny to a dog of the same breed as herself) 
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would furnish a crucial test as to the inheritance or 
non-inheritance of acquired characters* Therefore 
I devoted to it a large share of my attention, and 
tried the experiment in several different ways. But 
I was never able to get the foreign ovary— or even any 
portion thereof— to graft. Eventually the passing of 
the Vivisection Act caused me to abandon the whole 
research as far as animak were concerned — a research^ 
indeed, of which I had become heartily tired, since in 
no one instance did I obtain any adhesion. During 
the last few years, however, I have returned to these 
experiments under a licence, and with antiseptic 
precautions, but with a similar want of success. 
Perhaps this prolonged and uniformly fruitless expe- 
rience may now have the effect of saving the time of 
other physiologists, by warning them off the roads 
where there seems to be no thoroughfare. On the 
other hand, it may possibly lead some one else to 
try some variation in the method, or in the material, 
which has not occurred to me. In particular, I am 
not without hope that the transplantation of ovaries 
in very, young animals may eventually prove to be 
physiologically possible; and, if so, that the whole 
issue as between the rival theories of heredity, will 
be settled by the result of a single experiment. 
Possibly some of the invertebrata will be found to 
furnish the suitable material, although I have been 
unable to think of any of these which present 
sufficiently well-nuurked varieties for the purpose. 
But, pending the successful accomplishment of this 
particular experiment in the grafting of any animal 
tissue^ I think it would be clearly unjustifiable to 
ooadode against the Lamarckian iactora on the 
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ground of any other experiments yielding nq;ative 
results in but one generation or even in a large 
number of sequent generations. 

For instance, the latter consideration applies to the 
negative results of Mr. Francis Galton's celebrated 
Experinunts in Pangenesis^. These consisted in 
transfusing the blood of one variety of rabbit into 
the veins of both sexes of another, and then allowing 
the latter to breed together: in no case was. there any 
appearance in the progeny of characters distinctive 
of the variety from which the transfused blood was 
derived. But, as Mr. Gaiton himself subsequently 
allowed, this negative result constitutes no disproof 
of pangenesis, seeing that only a portion of the 
parents* blood was replaced ; that this portion, even 
if charged with **gemmulcs," would contain but 
a very small number of these hypothetical bodies, 
compared with those contained in all the tissues of 
the parents; and that even this small proportional 
number would presumably be soon overwhelmed by 
those contained in blood newly-made by the parents. 
Nevertheless the experiment was unquestionably 
worth trying, on the chance of its yielding a positive 
result; for, in this event, the question at issue 
would have been closed. Accordin;;ly I repeated 
these experiments (with the kind help of Professor 
Schafer), but with slight diflerences in^the method, 
designed to give pangenesis a better chance, so to 
speak. 

Thus I chose wild rabbits to supply the bloody 
and Himalayan to receive it— the former being the 
ancestral type (and therefore giving reversion aa 
* Frt. R. s. 1871. 
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opportunity of coining into play), while the latter, 
mlthoiigli a product of domestication, is a remarkably 
constant variety, and one which diflen very much 
in size and colour from the parent species. Again, 
instead of a single transfusion, there were several 
transfusions performed at different times. Moreover, 
we did not merely allow the blood of one rabbit 
to flow into the veins of the other (whereby little 
more than half the blood could be substituted); 
but sacrificed three wild rabbits for refilling the 
vascular system of each tame one on each occasion. 
Even as thus improved, however, the experiment 
yielded only negative results, which, therefore, we 
never published. 

Subsequently I found that all this labour, both 
00 Mr. Galton's part and our own, was simply 
thrown away — ^not because it yielded only negative 
results, but because it did not serve as a crucial 
experiment at all. The nuterial chosen was un- 
servioeable for the purpose, inasmuch as rabbits, 
even when crossed in the ordinary way, never throw 
intermediate characters. Needless to say, had I been 
aware of this fact before, I should never have re» 
peated Mr. Galton*s experiments— nor, indeed, would 
he have originally performed them had he been aware 
of it. So all this work goes for nothing. The research 
must b^n all over again with some other animals, 
tbe varieties of which when crossed do throw inter- 
mediate characters. 

Therefore I have this year made arrangements 
for again repeating the experiments in question — 
oolyt instead of rabbits, using well-marked varieties 
of dog*. A renewed attack of illness, however,' has 
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necessitated the turrender of this research to other 
hands, with a consequent delay in its commencement 
My ignorance of the unfortunate peculiarity dis* 
played by rabbits in not throwing intermediate 
characters has led to a further waste of time in 
another line of experiment On finding that mam- 
malian ovaries did not admit of being grafted, it 
seemed to me that the next best thing to try would be 
the transplantation of fertilized ova from one variety 
to another, for the purpose of ascertaining whether, 
if a parturition should take place under such circum- 
stances, gestation by the uterine mother would aflfcct 
the characters of the ovum derived from the ovarian 
mother— she, of course, having been fertilized by a 
male of her own variety. Of course it was necessary 
that both the mothers should be in season at about the 
same time, and therefore I again chose rabbits, seeing 
that in the breeding season they are virtually in a 
chronic state of ** heat*' I selected Himalayans and 
Belgian hares, because they are well-marked varieties, 
breed true, and in respect of colour are very different 
from one another. It so happened that while I was 
at work upon this experiment, it was also being tried, 
unknown to me, by Messrs. Heape and Buckley who, 
curiously enough, employed exactly the same material. 
They were the first to obtain a successful result. / 
Two fertilized ova of the Angora breed, having been ^'^ 
introduced into the fallopian tube of a Belgian hare, 
developed there in due course, and gave rise to two 
Angora rabbits in no way modified by their Belgian 
hare gestation \ 

* 7V«r. JP. X 1890^ irol. xItUL p. 457. ItihoaM bt stated tkat the 
SBthon io HOC hri» cooceta tbcptfclfct wiih an/ tbeei/ of tacdil/. 
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But, interesting and suggestive as this experiment 
b in other connexions, it is clearly without sig* 
nificance in the present one, for the reason already 
stated. It will have to be tried on well-marked varieties 
of other species of animals, which are known to throw 
intermediate characters. Even, however, if it should 
then )rield a similarly negative result, the fact would 
not tell against the inheritance of acquired characters; 
seeing that an ovum by the time it is ripe is a finished 
product, and therefore not to be expected, on any 
theory of heredity, to be influenced as to its hereditary 
potentialities by the mere process of gestation. On 
the other hand, if it should prove that it does admit 
of being thus aflected, so that against all reasonable 
expectation the young animal presents any of the 
hereditary characters of its uterine mother, the 
fiict would terminate the question of the transmission 
of acquired characters — and this quite as effectually 
as would a similarly positive result in the case of 
progeny from an ingrafted ovary of a different 
variety. In point of fact, the only difference between 
the two cases would be, that in the former it tnight 
prove possible to close the question on the side of 
Lamarckianism, in the latter it would certainly 
dose the question, either on this side or on the 
opposite as the event would determine. 

The only additional fact that has hitherto been ^ 
published by the school of Weismann is the result 
of Weismann*s own experiment in cutting off the 
taib of mice through successive generations. But 
thb experiment does not bear upon any question 
that is in debate; for no one who is acquainted 
with the literature of the subject would have expected 
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any positive result to follow from such a line of 
inquiry. As shown further back in the text, Darwin 
had carefully considered the case of mutilations, 
and explained that their non-transmissibility con- 
stitute^ no valid objection to his theory of pangenesis. 
Furthermore, it may now be added, he expressly 
alluded in this connexion to the cutting off of tails, 
as practised by horse-breeders and dog-fanciers, 
''through a number of generations, without any 
inherited effect" He also alluded to the still better 
evidence which is furnished by the practice of cir- 
cumcision. Therefore it is difficult to understand 
the object of Weismann's experiment Yet, other 
than the result of this experiment, no new fact 
bearing on the question at issue has been even so 
much as alleged. 
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CHAPTER VL 
Characters as Hereditary and Acquired 

In the foregoing chapters I have endeavoured 
to be, before all things, impartial ; and if it seems 
that I have been arguing chiefly in favour of the 
Lamarckian principles, this has been because the 
only way of examining the question is to consider 
what has to be said on the affirmative side, and 
then to see what the negative side can say in 
reply. Before we are entitled to discard the Lamarck- 
ian factors in toto^ we must be able to destroy 
an evidence of their action. This, indeed, is what 
the ultra- Darwinians profess to have done. But 
is not their profession premature? Is it not evident 
that they have not suflicicntly considered certain 
general facts of nature, or certain particular results ^ 
of experiment, which at all events appear inex* 
plicable by the theory of natural selection alone? 
In any case the present discussion has been devoted 
flEUunly to indicating such general facts and par- 
ticular results. If I have fidlen into errors^ ^th^ 
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of statement or of resu^oning, it b for the ultra* 
Darwinians to correct them ; but it may be well to 
remark beforehand, that any criticism of a merely 
general kind touching the comparative paucity of the 
facts thus adduced in favour of Lamarckian doctrine, 
will not stand as a valid criticism. For, as we 
have seen in the opening part of the discussion, 
even if use-inheritance and direct action of the 
environment have been of high importance as factors 
of organic evolution, it must be in almost all cases 
impossible to dissociate their influence from that 
of natural selection — at any rate where plants and 
animak in a state of nature are concerned* On 
the other hand, experiments expressly devised to 
test the question have not hitherto been carried 
out Besides, the facts and arguments here adduced 
are but comparatively few. For, unless it can be 
shown that what has been said of reflex action, 
instinct, so-called ** self-adaptation*' in plants, &c, is 
wrong in principle, the facts which tell in favour 
of Lamarckian theory are absolutely very numerous. 
Only when considered in relation to cases where 
we are unable to exclude the conceivable possi- 
bility of natural selection having been at work, can 
it be said that the facts in question are not 
numerous. 

Comparatively few, then, though the' facts may 
be of which I have given some examples, in my 
opinion they are amply sufficient for the purpose 
in band. This purpose is to show that the question 
which we are. now considering is very far firom 
being a closed question; artd, therefore, that the 
school of Weismann is much too precipitate io 
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alleging that there ti neither any necessity for, 
nor evidence ol» the so-called Lamarckian (actors^. 
And this opinion, whatever it may be worth, is 
at all events both deliberate and impartial. As 
"one of the 6rst to doubt the transmission of acquired 
characters, and as one who has spent many years 
in experimental inquiries upon the subject, any 
bias that I may have is assuredly against the 
Lamarckian principles— seemg that nearly all my 
experiments have yielded negative results. It was 
Darwin himself who checked this bias. But if the 
ultra-Darwinians of the last ten years had succeeded 
1 in showing that Darwin was mbtaken, I should be 
V^tremely glad to fall into line with them. As 
already diown, however, they have in no way aflfcctcd 
this question as it was left by Galton in 1875. And 
if it be supposed a matter of but little importance 
whether we agree with Galton in largely diminish- 
11^ the comparative potency of the Lamarckian 
principles, or whether we agree with Weismann 
in abolishing them together, it cannot be too often 
repeated that such b an entirely erroneous view. 
No matter how faintly or how fitfully acquired 
characters may be transmitted, in so far as they 
are likewise adaptive characters, their transmission 
(and therefore their development) must be cumu- 
lative. Hence, the only effect of attenuating our' 
estimate of their intensity^ is that of increasing 
our estimate of their dutatumr^.t. of the time over 
which th^ have to operate in order to produce 

> E.f. **Tbe Nppoicd trantaiiMioD of thb aitifidall/ pfodaced 
dfatttt (cpOcptf) it tht oal/ dc6nit« imtiDet which hat hean brooght 
Ibnnad ia Mippoftof tht tmntmiwion of teqtiftd chtiBcttni'*-*-£:Mi/r, 
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important results. And» even so, it is to be re- 
membered that the importance of such results is 
not to be estimated by the magnitude of modification. 
Far more is it to be estimated by the character 
of modification as adaptive. For if functionally 
produced changes, and changes produced in adaptive 
response to the environment^ are ever transmitted 
in a cumulative manner, a time must sooner or 
later arrive when they will reach a selective value 
in the struggle for existence—when, of course, they 
will be rapidly augmented by natural selection. 
Thus, if in any degree operative at all, the great 
function of these principles must be that of supplying 
to natural selection those incipient stages of adaptive 
modifications in all cases where, but for their 
agency, there would have been nothing of the kind 
to select. Themselves in no way dependent on 
adaptive modifications having already attained a 
selective value, these Lamarckian principles are 
(under the Darwinian theory) direct causes of deter- 
minate variation in adaptive lines; and variation 
in those lines being cumulative, the result is that 
natural selection is in large part presented with the 
raw material of its manufacture — special material of 
the particular kinds required, as distinguished from 
promiscuous material of all kinds. And the more 
complex the manufacture the more impoitant will 
be the work of this, subordinate factory. We can 
well imagine how the shell of a nut, for instance, 
or even the protective colouring of an insect, may 
have been gradually built up by natural selection 
alone. But just in proportion as structures or oi^ns 
are not merely thus of passive usg (wher^ of course^ 
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the Lamarckian principles cannot obtain), but require 
to be actively used» in that proportion does it become 
<lifficult to understand the incipient construction 
of them by natural selection alone. Therefore, in 
many such cases, if the incipient construction is 
sot to be explained by the Lamarckian prindples^ 
it b difficult to see how it is to be explained at all. 

Furthermore, since the question as to the trans- 
mission of acquired characters stands now exactly 
as it did after the publication of Mr. Galton's 
Tkiory of Hertiiiy twenty years ago, it would seem 
that our judgement with r^[ard to it should remain 
exactly what it was then. Although we must 
^out-Darwin Darwin* to the extent of holding 
that he assigned too large a measure of intensity 
to the Lamarckian factors, no sufficient reason 
has been shown for denying the existence of 
tiiese (actors in toto\ while, on the other hand, 
there are certain general considerations, and certain 
particular iacts, which appear to render it prob- 
able that they have played a highly important 
psut id the process of organic evolution as a whole. 
At the same time, and in the present state of 
our information, this judgement must be deemed 
provisional, or liable eventually to be overturned 
by experimental proof of the non-inheritance of 
acquired characters. But, even if this should ever 
be finally accomplbhed, the question would still 
remain whether the principle of natural selection 
alone is capable of explaining all the facts of adap- 
tatk»; and, for my own part, I should then be 
disposed to believe that there must be some; other, 
iSoiOQ^ hitherto undiscovered, principle at worlg 
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which co-operates with natural selection, by playing 
the subordinate r61e which was assigned by Darwin 
to the principles of Lamarck. 

Finally, let it be noted that no part of the fore- i^ 
going argument is to be r^[arded as directed against 
^cprincipU of what Professor Weismann calk ''con- 
tinuity." On the contrary, it appears to be self-evident 
that thb principle must be accepted in some d^^ree 
or another by every one, whether Darwinians, Neo- 
Darwinians, Lamarckians, Neo-Lamarckians, or even 
the advocates of special creation. Yet, to hear or 
to read some of the followers of Weismann, one 
can only conclude that, prior to his publications on 
the subject, they had never thought about it at all. 
These naturalists appear to suppose that until then 
the belief of Darwinians was, that there could be 
no hereditary ^continuity" between anyone organic 
type and another (such, for instance, as between 
Ape and Man), but that the whole structure of any 
given generation must be due to **gemmules** 
or ''somato-plasm," derived exclusively from the 
preceding generation. Nothing can show more 
ignorance, or more thoughtlessness, with regard to 
the whole subject The very basis' of the general 
theory of evolution is that there must always have 
been a continuity in the material substance of 
heredity since the time when the process of evolution 
b^an ; and it was not reserved for our generation, 
or even for our century, to perceive the special 
nature of this material substance in the case of sexual 
organisms. No, the real and the sole question, where 
Weismann's theory of heredity is concerned, is simply 
this — ^Are we to hold that this material substance 
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has been absolutify continuous ** since the first origin 
of sexual propagation/' always occupying a separate 
''sphere* of its own, at all events to the extent of 
never having been modified by the body substance 
in which it resides (Lamarckian factors); ar^ are 
we to hold that this ** germ-plasm,** ** stirp,** or ** forma- 
tive-material,*' has been but relativily continuous, 
so as to admit of some amount of commerce 
with body-substance, and therefore to admit of 
acquired charactera, when sufficiently long continued 
as such, eventually becoming congenital? If this 
question be answered in the latter sense, of course 
the further question arises as to the degra of 
sudi commerce, or the iinu during which acquired 
characters must continue to be acquired in suc- 
cesshre generations before they can sufficiently 
impress themsdves on the substance of heredity 
to become congenital. But this is a subordinate 
question, and one which, in the present state of 
our information, it seems to me almost useless to 
speculate upon. My own opinion has always been 
the same as that of Mr. Galton ; and my belief is 
that eventually both Weismann and his followers 
will gravitate into it It was in order to precipitate 
this result as far as possible that I wrote the 
ExamimaiioH. If it ever should be accomplished, 
Ptofessor Webmann*s elaborate theory of evolution 
will have had its bases removed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Characters as Adaptive and Specific 

One of the great changes which has been wrought 
in biological science by the Darwinian theoiy of 
natural selection, consists in Its having furnished 
an intelligible explanation of the phenomena of 
adaptation. Indeed, in my opinion, this is the most 
important function which this theory has had to 
perform; and although we still find systematic 
zoologists and systematic botanists who hold that 
the chief merit of Darwin's work consists in its 
having furnished an explanation of the origin of 
species^ a veiy little consideration is enough to* 
show that such an idea is but a survival, or a 
vestige, of an archaic system of thought So long 
as species were rtgnxdtA as due to separate acts 
of creation, any theory which could explain their 
production by a process of natural evolution became 
of such commanding importance in this Tespect, 
that we cannot wonder if in those days the principal 
function of Darwin's work was held to be what 
the title of that work— JA/ Origin of Specios by 
moans of Natural Selection — itself serves to convey. 
And, indeed, in those days this actually was the 
principal function of Darwin's work» seeing that ia 
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those days the fact of evolution itself, as distin- 
guished from its method^ had to be proved; and 
that the whole proof had to stand or fall with 
the evidence which could be adduced touching the 
mutability of species. Therefore, without question, 
Darwin was right in placing this issue as to the 
stability or instability of species in the forefront of 
hb generalizations, and hence in constituting it the 
title of his epoch-making book. But nowadays, whenj|^ 
the fact of evolution has been sufficiently established, 
one would suppose it self-evident that the theory 
of natural selection should be recognized as cover- 
ing a very much laiger field than that of explaining 
the origin of species — that it should be recognized 
as embracing the whole area of organic nature in 
respect of eidaptations^ whether these happen to be 
distinctive of species only, or of genera, families,^ 
orders, classes, and sub-kingdoms. For it follows ^ 
from the general fact of evolution that spedcs are 
merely arbitrary divisions, which present no deeper 
s^ificance from a philosophical point of view than 
b presented by well-marked varieties, out of which 
they are in all cases believed to have arisen, and 
from which it b often a matter of mere individual 
taste whether they shall be separated by receiving 
the baptism of a specific name. Yet, although 
naturalists are now unanimously agreed that what 
they classify as species are nothing more than 
pfonounced--and in some greater or less degree 
permanent — ^varieties, so forcible b the influence of 
traditional modes of thought, that many zoologbts 
and botanists still continue to rq[ard the origin of 
species as a matter of more importance than the origin 
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of adaptations. Consequently, they continue to repre- 
sent the theory of natural selection as concerned, 
primarily, with explaining the origin of species, 
and denounce as a '^ heretic"* any one who rq^ards 
the theory as primarily a theory of the origin and 
cumulative development of adaptations— whether 
structural or instinctive, and whether the adaptations 
are severally characteristic of species only or of 
any of the higher taxonomic divisions* Indeed, these.|^ 
naturalists appear to deem It in some way a dis- 
paragement of the theory to state that it is, primarily, 
a theory of adaptations, and only becomes second- 
arily a theory of species in those comparatively 
insignificant cases where the adaptations happen 
to be distinctive of the lowest order of taxonomic 
division — a view of the matter which may fitly 
be compared to that of an astronomer who should 
define the nebular hypothesis as a theory of the 
origin of Saturn's rings. It is indeed a theory of the 
orig n of Saturn's rings ; but only because it is a theory 
of the origin of the entire solar system, of which 
Saturn's rings form a part Similarly, the theory 
of natural selection is a theory of the entire system 
of organic nature in respect of adaptations, whether 
these happen to be distinctive of particular species 
only, or are common to any number of species. 

Now the outcry which has been raised cfver this 
definition of the theory of natural selection is 
a curious proof of the opposition which may be 
furnished by habitual modes of thought to an exceed* 
ingly plain matter of definition. For, I submit, that 
no one can deny any of the following propositions ; 
nor can it be denied that from these propositions 
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the ibrqioiog definition of the theoiy in question 
follows by way of necessity. The propositions are, 
fint^ that natural selection Is taken to be the 
agency which is mainly, if not exdusively, con* 
cemed in the evolution of adaptive characters: 
secondly, that these characters, when evolved, are in 
some cases peculiar to sii^le species only, while in 
other cases, and in process of time, they become 
the common property of many species : thirdly, that 
In cases where they are peculiar to single spedes 
only, they constitute at all events one of the reasons 
(or even, as the ultra-Darwinians believe, the only 
reason) why the particular species presenting them 
have come to be species at all. Now, these being 
die propositions on which we are all agreed, it 
obviously follows, of logical necessity, that the theory 
in question is primarily one which explains the exis- 
tence of adaptive characters wherever these occur ; 
and, therefore, whether they Kiappen to be restricted 
to single ^>ecics, or are common to a whole 
group of ^>eciesL Of course in cases where they 
are restricted to single spedes^ the theory whidi 
explains the origin of these particular adaptations 
becomes also a theory which explains the origin 
of these particular spedes ; sedng that, as we are 
all agreed, it is in virtue of such particular adapta- 
tions that such particular spedes exist Yet even 
in these cases the theory is, primarily, a theory 
of the adaptations in virtue of which the particular 
qiedes exists; for, tx kypothni^ it is the adaptations 
whidi condition the spedes, not the ^>edes the 
adaptations, But, as just observed, adaptations may 
be the common property of whole groups of species ; 
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and thus the theoiy of natural selection becomes 
a theory of the origin of genera, of families, of orders, 
and of classes, quite as much as it is a theory of the 
origin of species. In other words, it is everywhere 
a theory of adaptations; and it is only where 
the adaptations happen to be restricted to single 
species that the theory therefore and incidentally 
becomes also a theoiy of the particular species which 
presents them. Hence it b by no means the same 
proposition to affirm that the theory of natural 
selection is a theory of the origin of species, and 
that it is a theory of the origin of adaptations, as 
some of my critics have represented it to be; for 
these two things are by no means conterminous. 
And in as far as the two propositions differ, it is 
perfectly obvious that the latter is the true one. 

Possibly, however, it may be said — Assuredly naturaLff^ 
selection is a theory of the origin (Le. cumulative 
development) of adaptations; and, no less assuredly, 
although species owe their origin to such adaptations^ 
there is now no common measure between these two 
things, seeing that in numberless cases the same 
adaptations are the common property of numberless 
species. But, allowing all this, we must still remember 
that in ^€\x first beginnings 9}X these adaptations must 
have been distinctive of, or peculiar to, some pne par- 
ticular species, which afterwards gave rise to'a whole • 
genus, family, order, or class of species, all of which 
inherited the particular adaptations derived from 
this common ancestor, while progressively gaining 
additional adaptive characters severally distinctive of 
their subsequently diverging lines of descent So 
that really all adaptive characters must originally 
M a 
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have been specific characters ; and therefore there is 
DO real distinction to draw between natural selection 
as a theoiy of species and as a theory of adaptations. 
Well, if this objection were to be advanced, the 
answer would be obvious* Although it is true that 
every adaptive character which is now common to 
a group of species must originally have been dis- 
tinctive of a single parent species, it by no means 
follows that in its first beginning as a specific character 
it appeared in the fully developed form which it now 
presents as a generic, family, ordinal^ or yet higher 
character. On the contrary, it is perfectly certain 
that in the great majority of instances such cannot 
possibly have been the case ; and the larger the group 
of species over which any particular adaptive character 
now extends, the more evidently do we perceive that 
this character must itself liave been the product of 
a gradual evcdution by natural selection through an 
innumerable succession of species in branching lines. 
The wing of a bird, for example, is an adaptive 
structure, which cannot possibly have ever appeared 
suddenly as a merely specific character : it must have 
been slowly daboratcd through an incalculable number 
of successive species, as these branched into genera, 
families, and orders of the existing class. So it is 
mth other class distinctions of an adaptive kind; 
and so, in progressively lessening degrees, is it with 
adaptive characters of an ordinal, a family, or a generic 
value. That is to say, in all cases where an adaptive 
structure is common to any considerable group of 
species^ we meet with clear evidence that the structure 
has been the product of evolution through the ancestry 
of those species; and this evidence becomes in- 
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creasingly cogent the higher the taxonomic value 
of the structure. Indeed, it may be laid down as 
a general rule, that the greater the degree of adapta- 
tion the greater is its diffusion — ^both as regards 
the number of species which present it now, and 
the number of extinct species through which it has 
been handed down, in an ever ramifying extension 
and in an ever improving form. Species, therefore, 
may be likened to leaves: successive and transient 
crops are necessary for the gradual building up of 
adaptations, which, like the woody and permanent 
branches, grow continuously in importance and 
efficiency through all the tree of life. Now, in my 
view^ it is the great office of natural selection to* see 
to the growth of these permanent branches; and 
although natural selection has likewise had an enor- 
mously large share in the origination of each suc- 
cessive crop of leaves — nay, let it be granted to the 
ultra-Darwinians for the sake of argument, an ex- 
clusive prerogative in this respect ^still, in my view, , 
this is really the least important part of its work. 
Not as an explanation of those merely permanent 
varieties which we call species, but as sui explanation 
of the adaptive machinery of organic nature, which 
has led to the construction both of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms in all their divisions do I regard 
the Darwinian theory as one of the greatest general- 
izations in the history of science. 

I have dwelt thus at some length upon a mere 
matter of definition because, as we shall now find, 
although it is but a matter of definition, it is fraught 
with consequences of no small importance to the 
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general theory of descent Starting from an erroneous 
definition of the theory of natural selection as primarily 
a theory of the origin of spedes, both friends and 
foes of the theory have concluded that the principle 
of utflity must by hypothesis be of universal occur- 
rence so far as species are concerned ; whereas, if once 
these naturalists were to perceive that their definition 
of the theoiy is erroneous, they would likewise 
perceive that their conclusion cannot follow deduc- 
tively from the theory itself. If such a conclusion is 
to be established at all, it can only be by other 
and independent evidence of the inductive kind — to 
wit, by actual observation. 

Hence we see the importance of starting with an 
accurate definition of the theory before proceeding 
to examine the doctrine of utility as of universal 
application to species — a doctrine which, as just 
stated, has been habitually and expressly deduced 
from the theory. This doctrine occurs in two forms ; 
or, more correctly, there are with reference to this 
subject two distinct doctrines, which partly coincide 
and partly exclude one another. Ffast, it is held by 
some naturalists that all species must necessarily owe 
their origin to natural selection. And secondly, it is 
held by other naturalists, that not only all species, 
but likewise all specific characters, must necessarily 
do the same Let us consider these two doctrines 
separately. 

The first, and less extensive doctrine, rests on the 
deduction that every species must owe its difierentiation 
as a species to the evolution of at least one adaptive 
character, which is peculiar to that spedesL Although, 
when thus originated, a species may come to present 
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any number of other peculiar characters of a non- 
adaptive kind, these merely indiflcrent pecuh'arities 
are supposed to hang, as it were, on the peg supplied 
by the one adaptive peculiarity ; it is the latter which 
conditions the species, and so furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for any number of the former to supervene. 
But without the evolution of at least one adaptive 
character there could have been no distinct species, 
and therefore no merely adventitious characters as 
belonging to that species. I will call this the 
Huxleyan doctrine, because Professor Huxley is its 
most express and most authoritative supporter. 

The second and more extensive doctrine I will call, 
for the same reason, the Wallacean doctrine. This 
is, as already stated, that it follows deductively from 
the theory of natural selection, that not only all 
species, but even all the distinctive characters of every 
species, must necessarily be due to natural selection ; 
and, therefore, can never be other than themselves 
useful, or, at the least, correlated with some other 
distinctive characters which are so. 

Here, however, I should like to remark paren- 
thetically, that in choosing Professor Huxley and 
Mr. Wallace as severally representative of the doctrines 
in question, I earnestly desire to avoid any appearance 
of discourtesy towards such high authorities. ^' «* 

I am persuaded — as I shall hereafter seek to show 
Darwin was persuaded— that the doctrine of utility as 
universal where species are concerned, is, in both the 
above forms, unsound. But it is less detrimental 
in its Huxleyan than in its Wallacean form, be- 
cause it does not carry the erroneous deduction to 
so extreme a point Therefore let us firet consider 
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the doctrine in its more restricted form, and then pro* 
oeed, at considerably greater length, to deal with it in 
its more extended form. 

The doctrine that all species must necessarily be due 
to natural selection, and therefore must severally 
present at least one adaptive character, appears to me 
doubly erroneous. 

In the first place, it is drawn from what I have 
just shown to be a false premiss ; and, in the second 
place, the conclusion does not follow even from this 
premiss. That the premiss— or definition of the theory 
as primarily a theory of the origin of species— is false, 
I need not wait again to argue. That the conclusion 
does not follow even from this erroneous premiss, 
a very few words will suffice to prove. For, even if 
it were true that natural selection is primarily a theory 
of the origin of species, it would not follow that it 
must therefore be a theory of the origin of all species. 
Tbb would only follow if it were first shown that the 
theoiy IS not merely a theory of the origin of species, 
but the theory of the origin of species — i.e. that there 
can be no further theory upon this subject, or any 
cause other than natural selection which is capable of 
transforming any single specific type. 

"Needless to say, this cannot be shown by way of 
deduction from the theory, of natural selection itself—* 
which, nevertheless, is the only way whereby it is 
allq;ed that the doctrine b arrived at \ 

From the doctrine of utility as advocated by Professor 

* ForsUtreatacotofPfeofiMor Huky't yIcwb vpoa tliii nOject, 
SMAppoidisII. 
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Huxley, we may now pass on to consider it ta 
the much more comprehensive form advocated by 
Mr. Wallace. Of course it is obvious that if the 
doctrine is erroneous in its Huxleyan form, much 
more must it be so in its Wallaccan ; and, therefore, 
that having shown its erroncousncss in its less extended 
application, there is little need to consider it further in 
its more extended form. Looking, however, to its 
importance in this more extended application, I think 
we ought to examine it independently as thus pre- 
sented by Mr. Wallace and his school. Let us therefore 
consider, on its own merits, the following statement : — 
It follows directly from the theory of natural 
selection that not only all species, but likewise all 
specific characters, must be due to natural selection, 
and, therefore, must all be of use to the species 
which present them, or else correlated with other 
characters which are so. 

It seems worth while to observe, in limine^ that 
this doctrine b contradicted by that of Professor "^ 
Huxley. For supposing natural selection to be the 
only principle concerned in the origin of all species, 
it by no means follows that it is the' sole agency 
concerned in the origin of all specific characters. 
It is enough for the former proposition if only 
some of the characters distinctive of any«:given 
species — nay, as he very properly expresses it, if 
only one such character— has been due to natural 
selection ; for it is clear that, as he adds, " any number 
of indifferent [specific] characters" may thus have 
been furnished with an opportunity, so to speak, of 
being produced by causes odier than natural selection. 
Hence, as previously remarked, the Huxleyan doctrine 
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although coinciding with the Wallacean up to the 
point of maintaining utility as the only principle 
which can be concerned in the origin of species, 
designedly excludes the Wallacean doctrine where 
thb proceeds to extend any similar deduction to the 
case of spediic characters \ 

In the next place, and with special reference to the 
Wallacean doctrine, it is of importance to observe 
that, up to a certain point there is complete agreement 
between Darwinists of all schools. We all accept 
natural selection as a true cause of the origin of species 
(though we may not all subscribe to the Huxleyan 
deduction that it is necessarily a cause of the origin of 
alt species). Moreover, wc agree that specific characters 
are often what is called rudimentary or vestigial ; and, 
once more, that our inability to detect the use of 
any given structure or instinct is no proof that such 
a structure or instinct is actually useless, seeing that 
it may very probably possess some function hitherto 
undetected, or possibly undetectable. Lastly, we all 
agree that a structure which is of use may incidentally 
entail the existence of some other structure which is 
not of use ; for, in virtue of the so-called pritldple of 
correlation, the useless structure may be an indirect 
consequence of natural selection, since its development 
iriay be due to that of the useful structure, with the ' 
growth of which the useless one is correlated. 

Nevertheless, while fully concedmg all these facti 
and principles to the Wallacean party, those who 
think with Professor Huxley — and still more, of course, 
those few naturalists who think as I do^are unable 

* Pkof«tior Hailc]r*t YicwB vpoa thb Batter art qvoted im uctmm in 
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to perceive that they constitute any grounds for 
holding the doctrine that all specific characters are, 
or formerly have been, directly or indirectly due to 
natural selection. My own reasons for dissenting 
from this Wallacean doctrine are as follows. 

From what has just been said, it will be apparent 
that the question in debate is not merely a question 
of fact which can be settled by a direct appeal to 
observation. If this were the case, systematic natur- 
alists could soon settle the question by their detailed 
knowledge of the structures which are severally 
distinctive of any given group of species. But so far 
is this*from being the case, that systematic naturalists 
are really no better qualified to adjudicate upon the 
matter than are naturalists who have not devoted so 
much of their time to purely diagnostic work. The 
question is one of general principles, and as such 
cannot be settled by appeals to special cases. For 
example, suppose that the rest of this chapter 
were devoted to a mere enumeration of cases where 
it appears impossible to suggest the utility of certain 
specific characters, although such cases could be 
adduced by the thousand, how should I be met at the 
end of it all? Not by any one attempting to suggest 
the utility, past or present, of the characters named ; 
but by being told that they must all present some 
hidden use, must be vestigial^ or else must be due to 
correlation. By appealing to one or other of these as- 
sumptions, our opponents are always able to escape the 
necessity of justifying their doctrine in the presence of 
otherwise inexplicable facts. No matter how many 
seemingly** indiflerentcharacters^wemay thus accumu- 
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latc^ Mr. Wallace and bis followers will always throw 
upon us the impossible burden of proving the negative, 
that these apparently useless characters do not present 
some hidden or former use, are not due to correlation, 
and therefore have not been produced by natural selec- 
tion. It is in vain to retort that the burden of proof 
really lies the other way, or on the side of those who 
affirm that there is utility where no man can see 
it, or that there is correlation where no one can 
detect it. Thu% so far as any appeal to particular ' 
facts is concerned, it does not appear that there b any 
tmodus vivendu Our opinions upon the question are 
really determined by the views which we severally 
take on matters of general prindple. .The issue, 
though it has a biological bearing, b a logical issue, 
'not a biological one: it turns exclusively on those 
questions of defmition and deduction with which 
we have just been dealing. 

But although it thus follows that we cannot 
determine in fact what proportion of apparently 
useless characters are or are not really useful, we 
may very easily determine in fact what proportion 
of specific characters faU to present any observable 
evidences of utiUty. Yet, even upon thb question of 
observable fact, it b surprising to note the diver- 
gent statements which have of late years been 
made by competent writq^s; statements in fact, so 
divergent that they can only be explained by some 
want of sufficient thought on the part of those 
naturaliiis who are antecedently persuaded that all 
qiedfic diameters must be either directly or in- 
directly due to natural selection. Hence they! fail 
to give to apparently useless specific characters the 

V _ . 
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attention which, apart from any such antecedent 
persuasion, they deserve. For example, a few years 
ago I incidentally stated in a paper before the 
' Linnaean Society, that ** a large proportional number 
of specific characters " are of a trivial and apparently 
unmeaning kind, to which no function admits of being 
assigned, and also stated that Darwin himself had 
expressly given utterance to the same opinion. 
When these statements were made, I did not antici- 
pate that they would be challenged by anybody, 
except perhaps, by Mr. Wallace* And, in order now 
to show that my innocence at that time was not 
due to ignorance of contemporary thought on such 
matters, a sentence may hctre be quoted from a 
paper which was read at the meeting of the 
British Association of the same year, by a highly 
competent systematic naturalist, Mr. Henry Seebohm, 
and soon afterwards extensively republished. Criti- 
dzing adversely my then recently published paper, 
he said:— "* 

*' I fully admit the truth of this statement ; and I presume 
that few naturalists would be prepared to deny that 'dbtinctions 
of specific value fi«quently have reference to structures which 
are without any utilitarian significance '•' ** 

But since that time the course of Darwinian specu- 
lation has been greatly influenced by the writings of 
Weismann, who, among other respects in which he 
out-darwins Darwin, maintains the doctrine of utility 
as universal. In consequence of the influence which 
these writings have exercised, I have been more 
recently and extensively accusM of ** heresy" to 
Darwinian principles, for having stated that ''a laige 

^ (ktgraphkmt Oisirihtiim t/tks Fkmify CkmratHidMi, p. 19. 
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proportional number of specific characters** do not 
admit of beinj; proved useful, or correlated with other 
characters that are useful. Now, observe, we have 
here a «mple question of fact* We are not at present 
concerned with the question how far the argument 
firom ignorance may be held to apply in mitigation 
of such cases ; but we are concerned only with the 
question of fact, as to what proportional number of 
cases actually occur where we are unabU to suggest 
the use of specific characters, or the useful characters 
with which these apparently useless ones are corre- 
. lated. I maintain, as a matter of fact, that the cases 
' in question embrace ^ a large proportional number 
of specific characters.** On the other hand, I am 
accused of betraying ignorance of species, and of the 
work of ** species-makers,** in advancing this state- 
ment; and have been told by Mr. Wallace, and 
others of his school, that there is absolutely no 
evidence to be derived from nature in support of my 
views. Well, in the first place, if this be the case, 
it is somewhat remarkable that a large body of 
competent naturalists, such as Bronn, Broca, N^geli, 
Kemer, Sachs, De Vries, Focke, Henslow, Haeckel, 
KoIIiker, Eimer. Giard, Pascoe, Mivart, Seebohm, 
Lloyd Morgan, Dixon, Beddard, Gcddes. Gulick, and 
also, as we shall presently see, Darwin himself, should 
have fallen into the same error. And it is further 
remarkable that the more a man devotes himself to 
systematic work in any particular department-r 
whether as'^an ornithologist, a conchologist, an ento- 
mologist, and so forth— the less Is he disposed to 
accqyt the dogma of specific characters as universally 
adaptive diaracters. But, in the second place, and- 

V 
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quitting considerations of mere authority, I appeal 
to the facts of nature themselves; and will now 
proceed, as briefly as possible, to indicate the result 
4>f such an appeal. 

For the following reasons, that birds and mam- 
mals seem to furnish the best field for testing the 
question by direct observation. First, these classes 
present many genera which have been more care- 
fully worked out than is usually the case with 
genera of invertebrates, or even of cold-blooded 
vertebrates. Secondly, they comprise many genera 
each including a large number of species, whose 
habits and conditions of life are better known than 
is the* case with species belonging to large genera 
of other classes. Thirdly, as birds and mammals 
represent the highest products of evolution in respect 
of organization, a more severe test is imposed than 
could be imposed elsewhere, when the question is 
as to the utility of specific characters; for if these 
highest products of organization fail to reveal, in a •* 
large proportional number of cases, the utility of their 
specific characters, much more is this likely to be the 
case among organic beings which stand lower in the 
scale of organization, and therefore, ix hypothesis 
are less elaborate products of natural selection. 
Fourthly, and lastly, birds and mammals ^ai^ the 
classes which Mr. Wallace has expressly chosen to 
constitute his ground of argument with r^ard to 
the issue on which we are now engaged. 

It would take far too long to show, even in epi- 
tome, the results of this inquiry. Therefore I will 
only state the general upshot Choosing genera of 
bird.5 and mammals which contain a large number 
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of species whose diagnostic characters have been 
worked out with most completeness, I. restricted 
the inquiry to specific distinctions of colour, not 
only for the sake of having a uniform basis for 
comparisons, but still more because it seemed that 
the argument from our ignorance of possibly un- 
known uses could be more successfully met in the 
case of slight differences of colour or of shading, 
than in that of any differences of structure or of 
form. Finally, after tabulating all the differences of 
colour which are given as diagnostic of each species 
in a genus, and placing in one column those which 
may conceivably be useful, while placing in another 
column those of which it appeared inconceivable 
that any use could be suggested, I added up the 
figures in the two columns, and thus obtained a 
grand total of all the specific characters of the 
genus in respect of colours, separated into the two 
classes of conceivably useful and apparently useless. 
Now, in all cases the apparently useless characters 
largely preponderated over the conceivably useful 
ones; and therefore I abundantly satisfied myself 
regarding the accuracy of my previous statement, 
that a large proportional number— if not an actual 
majority— of specific characters belong to the latter 

The following is a brief ab^ract of these results. 

With respect to Birds, a ^4arge number oS cases 
were collected wherein the characters of allied 
species differ from one another in such minute 
respects of colour or shading, that it seemed unrea* 
sonaUe to suppose them due to any selective 

value to the birds in question. It is needless^ 

f 
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even if it were practicable on the present occa- 
sion — to adduce this evidence in detail, since an 
exceedingly good sample of it may be found in 
a small book which is specially devoted to consider- 
ing the question in its relation to birds. I allude 
to an essay by Mr. Charles Dixon, entitled Evoiu" 
tion without Natural StUction (1885). In this work 
Mr. Dixon embodi^ the results of five years' "care- 
ful working at the geographical distribution and 
variations of plumage of Palaearctic birds and their 
allies in various other parts of the world"; and 
shows, by a large accumulation of facts, not only 
that there is no utility to be suggested in reference 
to the minute or trivial differences of colouration 
which he describes; but also that these differences 
are usually correlated with isolation on the one 
hand, or with slight differences of climate on the 
other. Now it will be shown later on that both 
these agents can be proved, by independent evidence, 
capable of inducing changes of specific type with- '* 
out reference to utility: therefore the correlation 
which Mr. Dixon unquestionably establishes between 
apparently useless (because utterly trivial) specific 
distinctions on the one hand, and isolation or 
climatic change on the other, constitutes additional 
evidence to show that the uselessness is 410^ only 
apparent, but real Moreover I have collected a 
number of cases where such minute differences of 
colour between allied species dl birds happen to 
affect parts of the plumage which are caneiaUd-''^M 
for instance, the breast and abdomen of creepers. In 
such cases it seems impossible to suggest how natural 
selection can have operated, seeing that the parts 
IL N 
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affected are not exposed to the view either of enemiet 
or of prey. 

Analogous illustrations to any amount may be drawn 
from Mammals. For instance, I have worked through 
the Marsupials with the aid of Mr. Oldfield Thomas* 
diagnostic description of their numerous species. 
Now, let us take any one of the genera, such as 
the kangaroos. This comprises 23 species living on 
an island continent of high antiquity, and not ex- 
posed to the depredations of any existing carnivor- 
ous enemies ; so that there is here no present need 
to vary colour for purposes of protection. More- 
over, in all cases the diagnostic distinctions of 
colour are so exceedingly trivial, that even if laige 
camivora were recently abundant in Australia, no one 
could reasonably suggest that the dtflfcrences in 
question would then have been protective. On an 
average, each of the 23 species presents rather more 
than 20 peculiarities of shading, which are quoted 
as specifically diagnostic Altogether there are 474 
of these peculiarities dbtributed pretty evenly agiong 
the 13 species ; and in no case can I conceive that 
utility can be suggested. 

Hitherto we have been considering the question of 
fact, as to whether "a large proportional number 
of specific characters ** do or do not admit of having^ 
thdr utility demonstrated, or even so much as plaus- 
ibly suggested. In the result^ I can only conclude' 
that this question of fact is really not an open one, 
teeing that it admits of an abundantly conclusive 
answer by any naturalist who will take the trouble 
to work through the species of any conttderable 
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number of genera in the way above indicated. But 
although the question of fact is thus really closed, 
there remains a more ultimate question as to its 
theoretical interpretation. For, as already pointed 
out, no matter how great an accumulation of such 
facts may be collected, our opponents are always able 
to brush them aside by their a priori appeal to the 
argument from ignorance. In effect they say — We 
do not care for any number of thousands of such 
facts ; it makes no difference to us what *' proportional 
number'* of specific characters fail to show evidence 
of utility ; you are merely beating the air by adducing 
them^ for we arc already persuaded, on antecedent 
grounds, that all specific diaracters mtisi be either 
themselves useful, or correlated with others that are, 
whether or not we can perceive the utility, or suggest 
the correlation. 

To this question of theoretical interpretation, there- 
fore, we must next address ourselves. And here, ^ 
first of all, I should like to point out how sturdy must 
be the antecedent conviction of our opponents, if 
they are to maintain it in the face of such facts as 
have just been adduced. It must be remembered 
that this antecedent conviction is of a most uncom- 
promising kind. By its own premisses it b committed 
to the doctrine that all specific characters, without 
a single exception, must be either useful, vestigial, or 
correlated. Well, if such be the case, is it not some- 
what astonishing that out of 474 differences of colour 
which are distinctive of the 23 species of the genus 
Macropus, no single one appears capable of having any 
utility demonstrated, or indeed so much as suggested ? 
For even the recent theory that slight differences of 
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colour, which cannot be conceived as serving any 
other purpose, may enable the sexes of the same 
species quickly to recognize each other, b not here 
available. The species of the genus Macropus are 
more conspicuously dbtii^ished by differences of size 
and form than by these minute diflercnces of colour ; 
and therefore no such use can be attributed to the 
latter* And, as previously stated, even within the 
order Marsupialia the genus Macropus is not at all 
exceptional in thb respect ; so that by including 
other genera of the order it would be easy to gather 
such apparently indifferent specific characters by 
the hundred, without any one of them presenting 
cvidence--or even suggestion— of utility. How robust 
therefore is the faith of an a priori conviction which 
can stand against such facts as these I What, then, 
are the a priori grounds on which it stands? 
Mr. Wallace, the great leader of this school of thought, 
says: — 

* It is a necessary deduction from the theory of natural selec* 
tioo, timt none of the definite (acts of organic nature^ no special 
organ, no chaiacteristic fom or marking, no peculiarities of 
instinct or of habit, no relations hetween tpedes or between 
gfoops of species, can exist, but which must now be, or once 
have tMCtti Mu/mi to the individuals or the races which possess 
them».»* 

Here, then, we have in bri^ef compass the wholej 
csKnce of our opponents* argument. It is confessedly 
an argument a priori^ a deduction from the theory; 
of natural selection, a supposed consequence of that 
theoiy which is aU^[ed to be so necessary that to 
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dispute the consequence is tantamount to denying the 
theory from which it is derived In short, as before 
stated, it is a question of theory, not a question of 
fact : our difference of opinion is logical, not biological : 
it depends on our interpretation of principles, not 
on our observation of species. It will therefore be 
my endeavour to show that the reasoning in question 
is fallacious: that it is not a necessary deduction 
from the theory of natural selection that no character- 
istic form or marking, no peculiarities of instinct or 
of habit, can exist, but which must now be, or once 
have been, useful, or correlated with some other 
peculiarity that is useful. 

^ The tuft of hair on the breast of a wild turkey- 
cock cannot be of any use, and it is doubtful whether 
it can be ornamental in the eyes of the female bird ; 
— indeed, had the tuft appeared under domestication, 
it would have been called a monstrosity ^/* 

As a matter of common sense, unprejudiced by " 
dogma, thb appears to be a perfectly sound judgement; 
but if Wallace had asked Darwin to prove such 
a n^;ative, Darwin could only have replied that it 
was for Wallace to prove the affirmative— and thus 
the issue would have been thrown back upon a dis- 
cussion of general principles. Then Wallace^ would 
have said — ** The assertion of inutility in the case of 
any organ or peculiarity which is not a rudiment or 
a correlation is not, and can never be^ the statement 
of a fact, but merely an expression of our ignorance of 
itspnrpou or origin K" Darwin, however, would have 
replied : — "* Our ignorance of the laws of variation isi 

* Origin rfSpedts^ p. ^ : iuliei mine. 

* DmfwinwHt p. 137 : icalia mlac 
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profound ^ ; and while, on this account, we ought ** to 
be extremely cautious in pretending to decide what 
structures are new^ or have formerly been^ of use to 
each species^ in point of fact, ^ there can be little 
doubt that the tendency to vary in the same manner 
has often been so strong, that all individuals of the 
same ^ciis have been similarly modified without the 
aidof any form ofulection V* 

It will be my endeavour in the following discussion 
to show that Darwin would have had an immeasurable 
advantage in thb imaginary debate. 

To b^in with, Wallace*s deductive aigument is 
a dear case of circular reasoning. We set out by infer- 
ring that natural selection is a cause from numberless 
cases of observed utility as an effect : yet, when '* in 
a laige proportional number*' of cases we fail to 
perceive any imaginable utility, it is argued that 
nevertheless utility must be there^ since otherwise 
natural selection could not have been the cause. 

Be it observed, in any given case we may properly 
anticipate utility as probable^ even where it is not 
perceived; because there are already so enormous 
a number of cases where it is perceived, that, if the 
principle of natural selection be accepted at all, we must 
conclude with Darwin that it is '' the main means of 
modification.** ThereforCi in ^particular cases of un- 
perceived utility we may tak6 this antecedent prob- 
^ility as a guide in our biological researches-*as has 

* Orisim tfSpiciiSt pw 7a : Mr. WaUtce himieif quotes this ptisage 
(fl^rwimismt p. 141); 1ml txyt with vegaid to it ''the Important wo^ 
'•n* is probably aa offcnlgbt" In the Appeadli (II), on Danrb's 
ifkwa toochtac: tbe doctrlna of vtOity I addoce a nambor of picdsely 
cqnivalcBt passages, derived firooi all his diff^icot works on tvolvtion, 
f em rftkem pwsiatinf •* the iapoctant word * alL* * 
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been done with such brilliant success both by Darwin 
and Wallace^ as well as by many of their followers. 
But this is a very different thing from laying down 
the universal maxim, that in atl cases utility mtisi 
be present, whether or not we shall ever be able to 
detect it K For this universal maxim amounts to an 
assumption that natural selection has been the ** exclu- 
sive means of modification." That it has been ^ the 
main means of modification " is proved by the gener- 
ah'ty of the observed facts of adaptation. That it has 
been ** the exclusive means of modification,** with the 
result that these facts are universal, cannot be thus 
proved «by observation. Why, then; is it alleged? 
Confessedly it is alleged by way of deduction from 
the theory of natural selection itself. Or, as above 
stated, after having deduced the theory from the facts, 
it is sought to deduce the facts from the theory. 

Thus far I have been endeavouring to show 
that the universality of adaptation cannot be inferred 
from its generality, or from the theory of natural selec- 
tion itself. But, of course, the case would be quite 
different if there were any independent evidence — or 
rather, let us say, any logical argument— to show that 
natural selection is " the exclusive means of modifi- 
cation.'* For in this event it would no longer ipvoive 
circular reasoning to maintain that all specific char- 
acters are likewise adaptive characters. It might 
indeed appear antecedently improbable that no 
other principle than natural selection can possibly 
have been concerned in the differentiation of those 
relatively permanent varieties which we call species— 
that in all the realm of organic nature, and in all the 
* See Litrodnctofy ChApCcr, p. to. 
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camplexities of living processes, there is no room for 
any other influence in the production of change^ even 
of the most trivial and apparently unmeaning kind. 
But if there were any good evidence or logical argu- 
ment to the contrary, this antecedent presumption 
would have to give way ; and the certainty that all 
specific characters are likewise adaptive characters 
would be determined by the cogency of such evidence 
or argument as could be adduced. In short, we are 
not entitled to concIude--and still less does it follow 
*" as a necessary deduction from the theory of natural 
selection **— that all the details of specific diflerentia- 
tion must in every case be either useful, vestigial, or 
correlated, unUss it has ban previousfy shawn^ by 
indtpendini evidena^ or accurate reasonings that there 
is no room for any other principle of specific change. 

This, apparently, is the central core of the question. 
Therefore I will now proceed to consider such argu- 
ments as have been adduced to prove that, other 
than natural selection, there can have been no ** means 
of modification." And, after having exhibited the 
worthlessness of these arguments, I will devote the 
next chapter to showing that, as a matter of ob- 
servable fact, there an a considerable number of 
other principles, which can be proved to be capable 
of producing such minute differences of form and 
colour as *' in a large proportional number" of cases 
constitute diagnostic distinctions between species and 
species. 

First, then, for the reasons a priori— ztid they 
are confessedly a priori-^which have been adduced 
to prove that natural selection has been what in^ 
Darwin*s opinion it has not been,— :'' the exclusive 
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means of modification.'' Disr^arding the Lamarckian 
factors— which, even if valid, have but little relation to 
the present question, seeing that they are concerned, 
almost exclusively, with the evolution of adaptive 
characters — it is alleged that natural selection must 
occupy the whole field, because no other principle 
of change can be allowed to operate in the presence 
of natural selection. Now, I fully agree that this 
statement may hold as regards any principle of change 
which b deleterious; but clearly it does not hold 
as regards any principle which is merely neutral. 
If any one were to allege that specific characters 
are frequently detrimental to the species presenting 
them, he would no doubt lay himself open to the 
retort that natural selection could not allow such 
characters to persist ; or, which amounts to the same 
thing, that it does ^ necessarily follow from the theory 
of natural selection" that specific characters can 
ncfver be in any large number, or in any large 
measure, harmful to the species presenting them. 
But where the statement is that specific characters 
are frequently indifferittt^zgziti to use^ Professor 
Huxley's term — the retort loses all its relevancy. No 
reason has ever been shown why natural selection should 
interfere with merely indifferent characters, supposing 
such to have been produced by any of the agencies 
which we shall presently have to consider. Therefore 
this argument — or rather assertion — goes for nothing. 
The only other argument I have met with on this 
side of the question is one that has recently been 
adduced by Mr. Wallace. He says : — 

^Oae very weighty objection to the theory that tfidJU 
cfaaracten can ever be wholly useless appean to have been 
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ovcriodked by those who have maintahied the irequenqr oC 
eoch chiimcteiBy and that i% their alinott necessary instiA>Uky ^'' 

This aiiguineiit he proceeds to elaborate at con- 
nderable length* but faib to perceive what appears 
to me the obvious answer. Provided that the cause 
of the useless character is constant, there is no 
diflSculty in understanding why the character is 
stable. Utility is not the only principle that can 
lead to stability: any other principle must do the 
same* provided that it acts for a sufficient length 
of time, and with a sufficient d^ree of uniformity, 
on all the individuals of a species. This is a con- 
sideration the cogency of which was clearly recog- 
nized by Darwin, as the following quotations will 
show. Speaking of unadaptive characters, he says 
they may arise as merely 

** fluctuating variations, which sooner or later become e&nsiani 
through the nature oCthe organism and of surrounding conditions, 
kui moi thvugk Moiurul uUct'cmK* 

Elsewhere we read : — 

*Each of die endkss variatioAS which we see in the plumage 
of our fowls must have had some efficient cause ; and if the 
JKMW cause were to act uniformfydmng a long series of genera- 
tions on mamy individuals, M probably would be modified in 
the same manner.** 

As special illustrations of, this fact I may quote; 
the following cases from Darwin's works. 

*Dr. Bachman states that he has seen turkeys imised from 
tfie eggs of wild species, lose their metallic tints, and become 
qN>tted in the third generation. Mr. Yarrell many years a^ 
iafonned me that the wild ducks bred in St James' Park lost 

' J>i uw tm it m^ p. l^S. 

* Crigm^S/idetfT^i^i italiot mioi; as also fa tht lisUowiDg. 
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their true plumage after a few generations. An excellent 
observer (Mr. Hewitt) . . . found that he could not breed wild 
ducks true for more than ^v^ or six generations, as they proved 
so much less beautiful The white collar round the neck of the 
mallard became broader and more irregulari and white feathers 
appeared in the duckling's wings &c.* '* 

Now, such cases — to which numberless others might 
be added — ^prove that even the subtle and incon- 
spicuous causes incidental to domestication are 
capable of inducing changes of specific character 
quite as great, and quite as ''stable/' as any that 
in a state of nature are taken to constitute specific 
distinctions. Yet there can here be no suggestion 
of utility, inasmuch as the change takes place in the 
course of a few generations, and therefore without 
leaving time for natural selection to come into play — 
even if it ever could come into play among the 
sundry domesticated birds in question. 

But the facts of domestication also make for the 
same conclusion in another way — namely, by proving 
that when time enough has been allowed for the pro- 
duction of useless changes of greater magnitude, 
such changes are not infrequently produced. And 
the value of this line of evidence is that, great as are 
the changes, it is impossible that either natuptU^or 
artificial selection can have been concerned in their 
production. It will be sufficient to give two examples 
— both with r^ard to structure. 

The first I will render in the words whereby it 

has already been stated in my. own paper on 

Physiological Selection^ because I should like to take 

this opportunity of answering Mr. Wallace's objection 

to it 

^ Kjt. vol. U. p. flsa 
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* Elsewhere (Origin of Species^ p. i $8) Mr. Darwin poinU oot 
that iDodifiGatioiifl wbidi appear to present obvious utility are 
often liMmd on ftirther eaunination to be really useless. This 
latter c o ns i den tfion, therefore^ may be said to act as a foil to 
the one against which I am aiguingy namely, that modifications 
which appear to be useless may nevertheless be usefiiL But 
here is a stiU more suggestive consideration, also derived from 
Mr. Darwin's writings. Among our domesticated productions 
dianges oC structure— or even structures wholly new— not unire- 
^nently arise, which are in every way analogous to the apparently 
nseless dis t inctions between wild species. Take^ lor exampfei 
the foUowiog most instructive case :— 




F|g. s.-pid Irish Pig» ibowing jawHippcndagct (after Kidiardioa). 



**' Another curious anomaly is offered by the appendages 
described by M. Eudes-Deslongchamps as often characterixing 
the Normandy pigs. These appendages are always attached 
tothesamespot, to the comers of the jaws; they are cylindrical, 
. about three inches in lengthy covered with bristles, and with 
a pencil of bristles rising out of a Sbus on one side ; they have 
a CMt i la g i n oos centre with two small longitudinal musdes;! 
they occur either symmetrically on both sides of the fiice, 
or on one side alone. Richardson figurea them on the gaunt 
old Irish Greyhound p^; and/Nathusiiis states that they 
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occasionally appear in all the long^eared races, but are not 
strictly inherited, for they occur or fail in the animals of the 
same litter. As no wild pigs are known to have analogous 
appendages, we have at present no reason to suppose that their 
appearance is due to reversion ; and if this be so, we are forced 
to admit that a somewhat complex, though apparently useless, 
struaure may be suddenly developed without the aid of 
selection V 

To this case Mr. Wallace objects:— 

''But it is expressly stated that they are not constant; they 
appear 'frequently' or 'occasionally,' they are 'not strictly 
inherited, for they occur or fail in animals of the same litter'; 
and they are not always symmetrical, sometimes appearing on 
one side of the face alone. Now, whatever may be the cause 
or explanation of these anomalous appendages, they cannot be 
classed with 'specific characters,' the most essential features 
of which are, that they an symmetrical, that they an inherited, 
and that they an constant '•" 

But, to begin with, I have not classed these ap- 
pendages with ** specific characters," nor maintained 
that Normandy pigs ought to be regarded as specifi- 
cally distinct on account of thenu What I said 
was:— 

" Now, if any such structure as this occurred in a wild species, 
and if any one were to ask what is the use of it, those wl)o i;i^y 
on the aigument from ignorance would have a much stronger 
case than they usually have; for they might point to the 
cartilage supplied with muscles, and supporting a curious 
arrangement of bristles, as much too specialized a structure to 
be wholly meaningless. Yet we happen to know that this 
particular structure is wholly meaningless*.*^ 

' VariatiPM, Ac roL i ppw 78-79. ' Darwitusm, pp. 139-40. 
* Mr. Wallaoe deems the oooclodiog words "imtber confident'* 
I WM not, howefcr, before aware that he cxtcaded Us tf^rvM vkws on 
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In the next place, is it either Tair or reasonable to 
expect that a varietal character of presumably very 
recent origin should be as strongly inherited— and 
therefore as constant both in occurrence and sym- 
metiy— asa true specific character, say, of a thousand 
times its age ? Even characters of so-called '< constant 
varieties ** in a state of nature are usually less constant 
than specific characters; while, again, as Darwin 
says, ''it is notorious that specific characters are 
more variable than generici^—the reason in both 
cases being, as he proceeds to show, that the less 
constant characters are characters of more recent 
origin, and therefore less firmly fixed by heredity \ 
Hence I do not understand how Mr. Wallace can 
conclude, as he does, ^ that, admitting that this peculiar 
appends^ b wholly useless and meaningless, the fact 
would be rather an argument against specific charac- 
ters bdng also meaningless, because the latter never 
have the characteristics [Le. inconstancy of occur- 
rence, form, and transmission] which this particular 
variation possesses*," Mr. Wallace can scarcely 
suppose that when spedfic characters first arise, 
th^ present the three-fold kind of constancy 
to which he here alludes. But, if not, can it be 
denied that these peculiar appendages appear to 
be passing through a phase of « development which 
all** specific characters" must have passed through, 

^aStf to aomcsticatod variakt which are hied Cor the tUnghtcr- 
hoote. Uhe dow ncaiit to indicate that theie appendages are poedblj 
dne to natnnd lele ct i on , he b melj going toy iar to saw his 
mfHmi^npuki and hi the case next addooed will havo to go finthcr 
ttUL 
* Origm tfSfuiis, pp. is*-}. 
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before they have had time enough to be firmly 
fixed by heredity^? 

IC however, even this should be denied, what 
will be said of the second case, that of the niata 
cattle? 

'' I saw two herds on the northern bank of the Plata. • • • The 
forehead is very short and broad, with the nasal end of the skull, 
together with the whole plane of the upper molar-teeth, curved 
upwards. The k>wer jaw projecU beyond the upper, and has 
a corresponding upwanl curvature. • • • The skull which I pre- 
sented to the College of Surgeons has been thus described 
by Professor Owen. ' It is remarkable from the stunted develop- 
ment of the'nasalSy premaxiUaries, and fore p4rt of the lower 
jaw, which is unusually curved upwards to come into contact 
with the premaxillaries. The nasal bones are about one-third 
the ordinary length, but retain almost their normal breadth. 
The triangular vacuity is left between them and the frontal 
and lachrymal, which latter bone articulates with the pre- 
maxillary, and thus excludes the maxillary from any junction 

* In the next paragraph Mr. Wallace says that the appendages ia 
qnestioQ " are apparently of the same nature as the ' sports' that arise 
in oar domesticated iMX>dBctions, hut which, as Mr. Darwin says, 
without the aid of selection would soon disappear.** But I cannot 
find that Mr. Darwin has made any such statement; what he does 
say is, that whether or not a uselcM peculiarity will soon disappear 
without the aid of selection depends upon ih? nature of the causes whidi 
produce it. If these causes are of a merely transitory nature^.the 
peculiarity will also be transitory ; but if the causes he constant, so will 
be the result. Again, the point to be noticed about this " sport ** is, 
that, unlike what is usually understood'hy a *' sport," it affects a whole' 
race or breed, is transmitted by sexual propagation, and has already 
attained so definite a size and structure, that it can only be reasonably 
accounted for by supposing the continued operation of jmm tmts/ami 
cause. This cause can scarcely he correlation of growth, since closely 
similar appendages ara often seen in so different an animal as a 
goat Here, also, they run in breeds or strains, are strongly inheritedy 
and more *' constant.** as well as more *'synunetrical** than they ara 
in pigs. This, at all events, Li the acoonnt I have icoeived of them 
from goal4ifeeden in Swltierlaad. 
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with the nasmL' So that even the connexion of some oC the 
hones is changed. Other diflfeiences might he added : thus the 
pkme of the condyles is somewhat modified, and the tenninal 
edge of the piemaxiHaries fonns an arch. In fact, on comparison 
with the skull of a common ox, scarcely a smgle hone presents 
the same exact shape, and the whole skull has a wonderfully 
different appearance '•** 

As I cannot find that this rein«irkable skull has 
been figured before^ I have had the accompanying 
woodcut made in order to compare it with the 
skull of a Charsley Forest ox ; and a glance b suffi- 
cient to show what ** a wonderfully diflerent appear- 
ance" it presents. 

Now the important points in the present connexion 
with regard to this peculiar race of cattle are the 
following. 

Their origin is not known ; but it must have been 
subsequent to the year 1552, when cattle were first 
introduced to America from Europe, and it is known 
that such cattle have been in existence for at least 
a century. The breed is very true, and a niata bull 
and cow invariably produce niata calves. A niata 
bull crossed with a common cow, and the reverse 
cross, yield oflspring having an intermediate chararcter, 
but with the niata peculiarities highly conspicuous ^ 

Here, then, we have unquestionable evidence of 
a whole congeries of very distinctive characters, so 
unlike anything that occurs in any other cattle^ 
that, had they been found in a state of nature, 
th^ would have been rq^arded as a distinct 

* Darwin, VmiruUUm, Sec, ^roL L pp. 91-4. 
•/W/.P.94. 

II. O 
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tpede^ And the highly peculiar characters which 
they present conform to all ^'the most essential 
features of specific characters/' as these are stated 
by Mr. Wallace in hb objection to the case of the 
p^s appendages. That is to say, ""they an syttt* 
metrical, they an inherited, and they an constant" 
In point of fact, they are always ** constant,** both as 
to occurrence and symmetry, while they are so 
completely ** inherited ** that not only does ''a niaU 
bull and cow invariably produce niata calves'*; but 
even when crossed with other cattle the result b a 
kybrid^ ** with the niata character strongly displayed." 

Hence, if we were to follow Mr. Wallace's criteria 
of specific characters, which show that the pig's 
appendages ** cannot be classed with specific char- 
acters" (or with anything of the nature of specific 
characters), it would follow that the niata peculiarities 
€an be ao classed. This, therefore, is a case where 
he will find all the reasons which in other cases 
be takes to justify him in falling back upon the 
argument from ignorance. The cattle are half 
wild, he may urge; and so the three-fold con- 
stancy of their peculiar characters may very well 
be due, either directly or indirectly, to natural 
selection— Le. they may either be of some hidden 
use themselves, or correlated with some other modi- 
fications that are of use: it is, he may say, as in 
such cases he often does say, for us to disprove both 
diese possibilities. 

Wdl, here we have one of those rare cases where 
historical information, or other accidents, admit of 
our discharging this burden of proving a n^ative. 
Darwin's further description shows th^t this custom- 

' )'Digitizedby VjOOQIC 
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aiy refuge in the argument from ignorance is most 
effectually dosed For— 

^ When the pasture b tolerably long, these cattle feed as well 
at common cattle with their tongue and palate ; but during the 
great droughts, when so many animals perish on the Pampas^ 
the niata breed lies under a great disadvantage, and would, 
if not attended to, become extinct ; for the common cattle, bice 
horses, are able to keep alive by browsing with their lips on the 
twigs of trees and on reeds ; this the niatas cannot so well do, 
as their lips do not join, and hence they are found to perish 
before the conmion cattle. This strikes me as a good illus- 
tration of how little we are able to judge from the ordinary 
habits of an animal, on what circumstances, occurring only at 
long intervals of time, its rarity or extinction may depend. 
It shows us, also, how natural selection would have determined 
the rejection of the niata modification, had it arisen in a state 
of nature'.** 

Hence, it is plainly impossible to attribute this 
modification to natural selection, either as acting 
directly on the modified parts themselves, or indi- 
rectly through correlation of growth. And as the 
modification is of specific magnitude on the one 
hand, while it presents all ^the most essential fea- 
tures of specific characters " on the other, I do not 
see any means whereby Mr. Wallace can meet it 
on his a priori prindples. It would be useless to 
answer that these characters, although conforming to 
all his tests of specific characters, differ in respect 
of being deleterious, and would therefore lead to ex- 
termination were the animals in a wholly wild state; 
because, considered as an argument, this would involve 
the assumption that, apart from natural selection, 
only deleterious characters can arise under nature 

^ DarwiiV Vkrmtim, dec voL L p. 94. 
O 2 
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— L e. that merdy ^indiflerent" characters can never 
do so^ which would be absurd. Indeed, I have chosen 
V A^ case of the niata cattle expressly because their 
^strongly marked peculiarities an deleterious^ and 
therefore exclude Mr. Wallace's appeal to the argu- 
ment from ignorance of a possible utility. But if even 
these pronounced and deleterious peculiarities can 
arise and be perpetuated with such constancy and 
fidelity, much more is this likely to be the case with 
less pronounced and merely neutral peculiarities. 

It may, however, be further objected that these 
cattle are not improbably the result of artificial selec- 
tion. It may be suggested that the semi-monstrous 
breed originated in a single congenital variation, or 
"sport,** which was isolated and multiplied as a 
curiosity by the early settlers. But even if such be the 
explanation of this particular case, the fact would 
not weaken our illustration. On the contrary, it 
would strengthen our general argument, by showing an 
additional means whereby indifferent specific charac- 
ters can arise and become fixed in a state of nature. 
As it seems to me extremely probable tiiat the niata 
cattle did originate in a congenital monstrosity, which 
was then isolated and multiplied by human agency 
(as b known to have been the case with the * ancon 
sheep'*X I will explain why this ^tends to strengthen 
our general argument. V 

It is certain that if these animals were ever subject 
to artificial isolation for the purpose of establishing 
their breed, the process must have ceased a long time 
ago, seeing that there is no memory or tradition of 
its occurrence. Now this proves that, however the 
breed may have originated, it has been able to main- 
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tain its many and highly pecuh'ar characters for a 
number of generations without the help of selection, 
either natural or artificial. This is the first point to 
be clear upon. Be its origin what it may, we know 
that this breed has proved capable of perpetuating 
itself with uniform ''constancy" for a number of 
generations after the artificial selection has ceased — 
supposing such a process ever to have occurred. And 
this certain fact that artificial selection, even if it 
was originally needed to establish the type, has not 
been needed to perpetuate the type, b a full answer 
to the supi>osed objection. For, in view of this fact, it 
is immaterial what the origin of the niata breed may 
have been. In the present connexion, the importance 
of this breed consists in its proving the subsequent 
~ stability'* of an almost monstrous form, continued 
through a long series of generations by the force 
of heredity alone, without the aid of any form of 
selection. 

The next point is, that not only is a seeming 
objection to the illustration thus removed, but that, 
if we do entertain the question of origin, and if we 
do suppose the origin of these cattle to have been 
in a congenital ''sport,'' afterwards multiplied by 
artificial isolation, we actually strengthen our gendira^ 
argument by increasing the importance of this par- , 
ticular illustration. For the illustration then becomes 
available to show how indiflerent specific characters 
may sometimes originate in merely individual sports, 
which, if not immediately extinguished by free 
intercrossing, will perpetuate themselves by the 
unaided force of heredity. But this is a point to which 
we shall recur in the ensuing chapter. 
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In condusioii, it b worth while to remark, with 
rq^ard to Mn Wallace's aii^ment from constancy, 
that, as a matter of fact, utility does not seem to 
present any greater power in securing ^ stability of 
characters" than* any other cause of like constancy. 
Thus, for instance, whatever the causes may have 
been which have produced and perpetuated the niata 
breed of cattle, they have certainly produced a won- 
derful ''stability" of a great modification in a wonder- 
fully short time. And the same has to be said of the 
ducks in St James' Park, as well as sundry other cases. 
On the other hand, when, as in the case of numberless 
natural species, modification has been undoubtedly 
produced by natural selection, although the modifica- 
tion must have had a very much longer time in which 
to have been fixed by heredity, it is often far from 
being stable — notwithstanding that Mr. Wallace 
rqrards stability as a criterion of specific characters. 
Indeed — ^and this is more suggestive still— there even 
seems to be a kind of inverse proportion between the 
utility and the stability of a specific character. The ex- 
planation appears to be (Origin of Species^^^ lao-a), 
that the more a specific character has been forced on 
by natural selection on account of its utility, the less 
time will it have had to become well fixed by heredity 
before attaining a full development. Moreover, as > 
Darwin adds, in cases where the modification has 
not only been thus ^ comparatively recent," but also ' 
^extraordinarily great," the probability b that the 
parts so modified must have been very variable in the 
finrt instance^ and so are all the more difficult to 
render constant by heredlQr. Thus we see that utility 
is no better— even if it be* so fiood— a cause of 
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stability in specific characters, as are the unknown 
causes of stability in many varietal characters K 

* ShooM it be objected that ntelese cbaractefft, iccocdiDg to mj owb 
view of tlie Cetsatioii of Sekctioo, ought to disappear, and thocfort 
cannot be ooostant, the answer is evident For, by hypothesis it is only 
those useless characters which were at one time nselul that disappear 
under this principle. Selection cannot cease unless it was praviouslyprneat 
— ie. save in cases where the now useless chsracter was originaUy due 
to selection. Henoe, in all cases where it was due to any other cause, the 
useless character will persist at least as long as its originatins caise 
continues to operate. And even after the latter (whatever It may be) 
has ceased to operate, the useless character will but slowly degenerate, 
until the eventual laOure of heredity causes It to disappear im M l on g 
befoie which time It may veiy will havu beooHM a generic^ or sosM Mghcr, 
character. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Characters as Adaptive and Spkcific 
{continued). 

Let us now proceed to indicate some of the 
causes^ other than natural selection, which may be 
rq;arded as adequate to induce such changes in 
organic types as are taken by systematists to con- 
stitute diagnostic distinctions between species and 
species. We will first consider causes external to 
oiiganisnis, and will then go on to consider those which 
occur within the organisms themselves : following, in 
fact, the classification which Darwin has himself laid 
down. For he constantly speaks of such causes as 
arising on the one hand, from ** changed conditions of 
life " and, on the other hand, from ** the nature of the 
oi|[anism '*— that is, from internal processes leading 
to * variations which seem to us in our ignorance to 
arise spontaneously* 

In neither case will it be practicable to give more 
than a brief r/sumi of all that li^ight be said on these 
interesting topics. * 

I. CiimaU. 

There is an overwhelming mass of evidence Xo\ 
prove that the assemblage of external conditions of 
life oooveniently summarized in the word Climate, 
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exercise a potent^ an uniform, and a permanent in* 
fluence on specific characters. 

With regard to plants, Darwin adduces a number 
of facts to show the effects of climate on wheat, 
cabbages, and other vegetables. Here, for example, 
is what he says with regard to maize imported 
from America to Germany: — 

^ During the first year the plants were twelve feet high, and 
a few seeds were perfected ; the lower seeds m the ear kept 
true to their proper form, but the upper seeds became slightly 
changed. In the second generation the plants were from nine 
to ten feet high, and ripened their seed better ; the depression 
on the outer side of the seed had almost disappeared, and the 
original beautiful white colour had become duskier. Some 
of the seeds bad even become yellow, and in their now rounded 
form they approached the common European maise. In the 
third generation nearly all resemblance to the original and very 
distinct American parent-form was lost '•** 

As these " highly remarkable ** changes were eflTected 
in but three generations, it is obvious that they 
cannot have been dependent on selection of any 
kind. The same remark applies to trees. Thus, — 

^Mr. Meehan has compared twenty-nine kinds of American 
trees with their nearest European aUies, all grown in ckne^ 
proximity and under as nearly as possible the same conditk>ns. 
In the American species he finds, with the rarest exceptions, ' 
that the leaves fall earlier in the season, and assume before their 
fall a brighter tint ; that they are less deeply toothed or serrated ; 
that the buds are smaller; that the trees are more diffuse in 
growth and have fewer branchlets ; and, lastly, that the seeds 
are smaller— all in comparison with the corresponding European 
spedes. Now, considering that these connesponding trees 

* Ksris^^, See. voL i. p. $40. 
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hdoag to several distinct orders^ and that they 9x6 adapted to 
widely diflerent stations, it can hardly be supposed that theii 
difierences are of any special service to them in the Mew and 
Old worlds ; and, if so^ such diflerences cannot have been gained 
through natural selection, and must be attributed to the long 
continued action of a different climate ^^ 



These casca^ however, I quote mainly in order to 
show. Darwin s opinion upon the matter, with reference 
to the absence of natural selection. For, where the 
vegetable kingdom is concerned, the fact of climatic 
variation b so general, and in its relation to diag- 
nostic work so important, that it constitutes one of 
the chief difficulties against which species-makers 
have to contend. And the more carefully the subject 
b examined the greater does the difficulty become. 
But, as to this and other general facts, it will be 
best to allow a recognized authority to speak ; and 
therefore I will give a few extracts from Kemer^s 
work on GuU und schUchti ArUn. 

He b^;ins by showing that geographical (or it 
may be topographical) varieties of species are often 
so diveiigentf that without a knowledge of intermediate 
forms there could be no question as to their being 
good species. As a result of his own researches on 
the subject, he can scarcely^ find language strong 
enough to express his estimate of the extent and 
the generality of this source of error. In different 
parts of Europe, or even in different parts of the 
Alps, he has found these climatic varieties in such 
multitudes and in such high dqpnees both of oon- 
staagr and divergence, that, after detailing his results, ^ 


\ 

* KirM/M»,ftc#ol.ii.p.fe7i. 
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he finishes his essay with the following remarkable 
conclusions :— 



^Die Wissenchaft geht aber ihren Entwicklungtgang Im 
grossen Ganzen gerade to, wie die Erkenntniss bei jcdem eintel- 
nen Natuifoncher. Fast jcder Dotaniker must seinen Entwtck* 
lungsgang durchmachen und gelangt endlich mehr oder weniger 
nabe xu demselben Ziele. Die Ungleichbeit besteht nur darin, 
dass der eioe langsamer, der andere aber rascher bei dem Ziele 
ankommt Anfanglicb miibt licb jeder ab, die Formen in 
hergebracbter Weise zu gliedern und die 'guten Arten' henuitzu- 
lesen. Mit der Erweiterung des Gesicbtskreises und mit der 
Vermebrung der Anscbauungen aber tcbwmdet aucb immer 
mebr der Boden unter den Fiissen, die bisber fOr vnverriickbar 
gebaltcnen Grenzen der gut geglaubten Arten ttellen sich als 
eine der Natur angelegte Zwangsjacke beraus, die Uebeneugung, 
dass die Grenzen, welcbe wir zieben, eben nur kfinstlicbe sind, 
gewinnt immer mebr und mehr die Oberband, und wer nicbt 
gerade su den bartgesottenen Eigensinnigen gebdrt, und wer 
die Wabrbeit bOber stellt als das starre Festbalten an seinen 
friiberen Ansicbten, gebt scbliesslicb bewusst oder unbewusst 
in das Lager derjenigen iiber, in welcbem aucb ich mir eia 
bescbeidenes Platzcben aufgesucbt babe." 

By these '* bard-boiled ** botanists he means those 
who entertain the traditional notion of a species as 
an assemblage of definite characters, always and 
everyu'here associated together. This notion (Aits- 
bestandigkeit) must be entirely abandoned. Sum- • 
marizing Kemer's facts for their general results we find 
that his extensive investigations have proved that in 
his numberless kinds of European plants the following 
relations frequently obtain. Supposing that there are 
two or more allied species, A and B, then A^ and B' 
may be taken to represent their respective types as 
found in some particular area. It does not signify 
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whether A^ and B' are geographically rexiiote from» 
or close to» A and B ; the point is that, whether in 
fcspcct of temperature, altitude, moisture, character 
of soil, &c there is some difierence in the conditions 
of life experienced by the plants growing at the dif- 
ferent places. Now, in numberless plants it is found 
that the typical or constant peculiarities of A' diifer 
more from those of A than they do from those of B ; 
while, conversely, the characters of A^ may bear more 
resemblance to those of B' than they do to those 
of A — on account of such characters being due to 
the same external causes in both cases. The conse- 
quence is that A^ might more correctly be classified 
with B', or via versa. Another consequence is that 
whether A and B, or A' and B', be recorded as the 
''good spedes" usually depends upon which has 
happened to have been first described. 

Such a mere abstract of Kcmer*s general results, 
however, can give no adequate idea of their cogency : 
for this arises from the number of species in which 
^>ecific characters are thus found to change, and even to 
imterchangi^ with different conditions of life. Thus he 
gives an amusing parable of an ardent young botanist, 
Simplidus, who starts on a tour in the Tyrol with 
the works of the most authoritative systematists to 
assist him in his study of the flora. The result is" 
that Simplidus becomes so hopelessly bewildered in 
his attemptrat squaring their diagnostic descriptions 
with the (acts of nature, that he can only exclaim 
in despair — ^^Sonderbare Flora, diese tirolische, in 
welchcr so viele characteristische Pflanzen nur 
sdilechte Arten, oder gar noch schlfchter als schlechte 
Arten, sind.** Now, in giving illustrations of this 
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young man's troubles, Kcrner fills five or six pages 
with little else than rows of specific names. 

Upon the whole, Kemer concludes that the more 
the subject is studied, the more convinced must the 
student become that all distinction between species as 
^ good " and " bad " vanishes. In other words, the more 
that our knowledge of species and of their diagnostic 
characters increases, the more do we find that *^ bad 
species*' multiply at the expense of ^ good species" ; so 
that eventually we must relinquish the idea of '*good 
species " altogether. Or, conversely stated, we must 
agree to fegard as equally **good species^ any and 
every assemblage of individuals which present the 
same peculiarities: provided that these peculiarities 
do not rise to a generic value, they equally deserve 
to be regarded as *' specific characters," no matter 
how trivial, or how local, they may be. In fact, he 
goes so far as to say that when, as a result of 
experiments in transplantation from one set of 
physical conditions to another, seedlings are found 
to present any considerable and constant change in 
their specific characters, these seedlings are no less 
entitled to be regarded as a "good species" than 
are the plants from which they have been derived^ 
Probably few systematists will consent to go quite 
so far as this ; but the fact that Kemer has been 
led deliberately to propound such a statement as 
a result of his wide observations and experiments 
is about as good evidence as possible on the 
points with which we are here concerned. For even 
Simplicius would hardly be quite so simple as to 
suppose that each one of all the characters which 
he observes in his "remarkable flora," so largely 
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composed of "bad or even worse than bad 'species^** 
is of utilitarian significance- 
Be it noted* however* that I am not now ex- 
pressing my own opinion. There are weighty reasons 
against thus identifying climatic variations with 
good qpedes— reasons which will be dealt with 
in the next chapter. Kemer does not seem to 
appreciate the weight of these reasons, and therefore 
I do not call him as a witness to the subject as 
a whole; but only to that part of it which has to do 
with the great and general importance of climatic 
variability in relation to diagnostic work. And thus 
fiu* his testimony is fully corroborated by every other 
botanist who has ever attended to the subject 
Therefore it does not seem worth while to quote 
further authorities in substantiation of this point, such 
as Gartner, De CandoUe, N^eli, Peter* Jordan, && 
For nowadays no one will dispute the high generality 
and the frequently great extent of climatic variation 
where the vegetable kingdom is concerned Indeed, 
it may iairiy be doubted whether there is any one 
species of plant, whose distribution exposes it to any 
considerable differences in its external conditions of 
life, which does not present more or less considerable 
differences as to its characters in different parts of its 
range. The principal causes of atuch climatic variation 
appear to be the chemical, and, still more, the , 
mechanical nature of soil; temperature; intensity and 
diurnal duration of light in spring and summer; 
nxMsture ; presence of certain salts in the air and soil * 
of marine plants, or of plants growing near mineral 
qmngs ; and sundry other circumstances of a more 
or less unknown character. 
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Before closing these remarks on climatic variation in 
the v^etable kingdom, prominent attention must be 
directed to a fact of broad generality and, in relation 
to our oresent subject, of considerable importance. 
This is that the same external causes very frequently 
produce the same effects in the way of specific change 
throughout large numbers of unrelated species — L e. 
species belonging to different genera, families, and 
orders. Moreover, throughout all these unrelated 
species, we can frequently trace a uniform correlation 
between the degrees of change and the degrees to 
which they have been subjected to the causes in 
question. 

As examples, all botanists who have attended to 
the subject are struck by the similarity of variation 
presented by different species growing on the same 
soils, altitudes, latitudes, longitudes, and so forth. 
Plants growing on chalky soils, when compared with 
those growing on richer soils, are often more thickly 
covered with down, which is usually of a white or 
grey colour. Their leaves are frequently of ^ bluish- 
green tint, more deeply cut, and less veined, while 
thdr flowers tend to be larger and of a lighter 
tint There are similarly constant diflerences /-iiL 
other respects in varieties growing on sundry other 
kinds of soils. Sea-salt has the general effect, on 
many different kinds of plants, of producing moist 
fleshy leaves, and red tints. Experiments in trans- 
plantation have shown that these changes may be 
induced artificially ; so there can be no doubt as to its 
being this that and the other set of external conditions 
which produces them in nature. Again, dampness 
causes leaves to become smoother, greener, less cut, 
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and the flowers to become darker; while dryness 
tends to produce opposite efiects. I need not go on 
to specify the particular results on all kinds of plants 
of altitude, latitude, longitude, and so forth. For we 
axe concerned only with the fact that these two 
correlations may be regarded as general laws apper- 
taining to the v^etable kingdom^ namely, (A) that 
the same external causes produce similar varietal 
efiects in numerous unallied species of plants; and, 
(B) that the more these species are exposed to such 
causes the greajter is the amount of varietal eflcct 
produced- so that, for instance, on travelling from 
latitude to latitude, longitude to longitude, altitude 
to altitude, &c, we may see greater and greater 
dq^rces of such definite and more or less common 
varietal changes aflccting the unallied species in 
question* Now these general laws are of importance 
for us, because they prove unequivocally that it is the 
direct action of external conditions of life which 
produce climatic variations of specific types. And, 
taken in connexion with the results of experiments in 
transplantation (which in a single generation may 
yield variations similar to those found in nature under 
similar circumstances), these general laws still further 
indicate that climatic variations are ** indifierent *' 
variations. In other words, we iind that changes of 
specific characters are of widespread occurrence in the 
v^etable kingdom, that they are constantly and even i 
proportionally related todefinite external circumstances, 
but yet that, in as far as they are climatic, they can* : 
not be attributed to the agency of natural selection^ ! 

* SiDoe the abote ptncrmpht hate been in type, the Rer. G. Hcnslow 
hat psUldicd hit Llaaaeaa Sodetj pa|3|en which are teentioned in the 
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Turning next to animals, it may first be observed 
that climatic conditions do not appear to exercise 
an influence either so general or so considerable 
as in the case of plants. Nevertheless, although 
these influences are relatively more effective in the 
vegetable kingdom than they are in the animal, 
absolutely considered they are of high generality and 
great importance even in the latter. But as this 
fact is so well recognized by all zoologists, it will 
be needless to give more than a very few illustrations. 
Indeed, throughout this discussion on climatic in- 
fluences my aim is merely to give the general reader 
some idea of their importance in regard to system- 
atic natural history; and, therefore, such particular 
cases as are mentioned are selected only as samples 
of whole groups of cases more or less similar. 

With r^[ard to animals, then, we may best b^ia 
by noticing that, jiist as in the case of plants, there is 
good evidence of the same external causes producing 
the same effects in multitudes of species belonging 
to different genera, families, orders^ and even classes. 
Moreover, we are not without similarly good evidence 
of ^^r//j of specific change taking place in correlation 
with degras of climatic change, so that we may 
frequently trace a gradual progress of the former as 
we advance, say, from one part of a large continent 
to another. Instances of these correlations are 
not indeed so numerous in the animal kingdom as 
they are in the vegetable. Nevertheless they are 
amply sufficient for our present purposes. 

For example, Mr. Allen has studied in detail 

iatrodnctoiy chapter, and which deal in mof« detail with this siibject» 
cfpedalljas resards the fades of desert floras. 
II. P 
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cban^^es of size and colour among birds and mammals 
on the American continent; and he finds a won- 
derfully dose sliding scale of both, corresponding 
sta^e by stage with gradual changes of climate. 
Veiy reasonably he attributes this to the direct 
influence of climatic conditions, without reference 
to natural selection — as does also Mr. Gould with 
reference to similar facts which he has observed 
among the birds of Australia. Against this view 
Mr. Wallace urges, "*• that the eflects are due to the 
greater or less need of protection.'* But it is difficult 
to believe that such can be the case where so in- 
numerable a multitude of widely different species 
are concerned — presenting so many diverse habits, 
as well as so many distinct habitats. Moreover, the 
explanation seems incompatible with the graduated 
nature of the change, and also with the fact that not 
only colouration, but size, is implicated. 

We meet with analogous facts in butterflies. 
Thus Lycaena agistis not only presents seasonal 
variations, (A) and (B); but while (A) and (B) are 
respectively the winter and summer forms in 
Germany, (B) and (C) are the corresponding forms 
in Italy. Therefore, (B) is in Germany the summer 
form, and in Italy the winter form— the German 
winter form (A) being absent in Italy, while the 
Italian summer form (C) b absent in Germany. J 
Probably these facts are due to differences of tem- 
perature in tfie two countries^ for experiments have 
diown that when pupae of sundry species of moths 
and butterflies are exposed to diflcrent d^rees of; 
temperature, the most wonderful changes of colour 
may result in the insects which emerge. The re* 
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markable experiments of Dorfmeister and Wetsmann 
in relation to this subject are well known. More 
recently Mr. Merrifield has added to their facts, and 
concludes that the action of cold upon the pupae — 
and also, apparently, upon the larvae— lias a tendency 
to produce dark hues in the perfect insect'. 

But, passing now from such facts of climatic vari- 
ations over wide areas to similar facts within snudl 
areas, in an important Memoir an the Cave Fauna 
of North America^ published a few years ago by the 
American Academy of Sciences, it is stated : — 

^ As regards change of colour, we do not recall an exception to 
the general rule that all cave animals are either colourless or 
neariy white, or, as in the case of Arachnida and Insects, much 
paler than their out*of^oor relatives." 

Now, when we remember that these cave faunas 
comprise representatives of nearly all classes of the 
animal kingdom, it becomes difficult, if not impos- 
sible^ to imagine that so universal a discharge of 
colouring can be due to natural selection. It must 
be admitted that the only way in which natural 
selection could act in this case would be, indirectly 
through the principle of correlation. There being no 
light in the caves, it can be of no advantage to the 
animals concerned that they should lose their colour 
for the sake of protection, or for any other reasoifof 
a similarly direct kind. Therefore, if the loss of colour 
is to be ascribed to natural selection, this can only 
be done by supposing that natural selection has here 
acted indirectly through the principle of correlation* 
There is evidence to show that elsewhere modification 

. ^ 7>iMtf. Eni$m. S$e, 1SS9, part L p. 79 #/ Mfw 
P % 
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or loss of colour is in some cases brought about by 
oatoral selection, on account of the original colour 
being correlated with certain physiological characters 
(such as liability to particular diseases, &c.) ; so that 
when natural selection operates directly upon these 
fdiysiological characters, it thereby also operates 
indirectly upon the correlated colours. But to suppose 
that this can be the explanation of the uniform 
diminution of colour in all inhabitants of dark caves 
would be manifestly absurd. If there were only one 
class of animals in these caves, such as Insect^ it 
might be possible to surmise that their change of 
colour is due to natural selection acting directly upon 
their physiological constitutions, and so indirectly 
upon their colours. But it would be absurd to 
suppose that such can be the explanation of the 
fiicts, when these extend in so similar a manner over 
so many scores of species belonging to such different 
types of animal life. 

With more plausibility it might be held that the 
imiversal discharge of colour in these cave-faunas 
tt due, not to the presence, but to the absence of 
selection— i.e. to the cessation of selection, or pan* 
mixia. But against this — at all events as a full or 
general explanation— lie the following facts. First, 
in the case of Proteus — which has often been kept 
for the purposes of exhibition &^, in tanks — the skin 
becomes dark when the animal !s removed from the 
caveandkeptin the light Secondly, deep-sea faunas, • 
though as much exposed as the cave-faunas, to the 
condition of darkness, are not by any means invariably ; 
colourless. On the contrary, they frequently present 
brilliant colouration. Thus it is evident that if pan* 

' // 1,. • 
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mixia be suggested in explanation of tlie dischaige 
of colouring in cave-faunas, the continuance of colour 
in deep-sea faunas appears to show the explanation 
insufficient Thirdly, according to my view of the 
action of panmixia as previously explained, no total 
discharge of colouration is likely to be caused by such 
action alone. At most the bleaching as a result 
of the mere withdrawal of selection would proceed 
only to some comparatively small extent Fourthly, 
Mr. Packard in the elaborate Memoir on Cavi 
Fauna^ already alluded to, states that in some of 
the cases the phenomena of bleaching appear to have 
been induced within very recent times — if not, indeed, 
within the limits of a single generatipn. Should 
the evidence in support of this opinion prove trust- 
worthy, of course in itself it disposes of any sugges- 
tion either of the presence or the absence of natural 
selection as concerned in the process. 

Nevertheless, I myself think it inevitable that to 
some extent the cessation of selection must have 
helped in discharging the colour of cave faunas; 
although for the reasons now given it appears to me 
that the main causes of change must have« been of 
that direct order which we understand by the term 
climatic. 

As regards dogs, the Rev. E. Everest found it impo^ 
sible to breed Scotch setters in India true to their type. 
Even in the second generation no single young dog 
resembled its parents either in form or shape. ^ Their 
nostrils were more contracted, their noses more pointed, 
their size inferior, and their limbs more slender ^" 
Similarly on the coast of New Guinea, Bosman says 
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that imported breeds of dogs '^ alter strangely; their 
cars grow long and stiff like those of foxes, to which 
colour they also incline • • • and in three or four 
broods their barking turns into a howl ^'^ 

Darwin gives numerous facts showing the effects of 
climate on horses, cattle, and sheep, in altering, more 
or less considerably, the characters of their ancestral 
stocks. He also gives the following remarkable case 
with regard to the rabbit Early in the fifteenth 
century a common rabbit and her young ones were 
turned out on the island of Porto Santo» near Madeira. 
The feral progeny now differ in many respects from 
their parent stock. They are only about one-third of 
the wdght, present many differences in the relative 
sizes of different parts, and have greatly changed in 
colour. In particular, the black on the upper surface 
of the tail smd tips of the ears, which is so constant 
in all other wild rabbits of the world as to be given 
in most works as a specific character, has entirely 
disappeared. Again, ^ the throat and certain parts of 
the under surface^ instead of being pure white, are 
generally grey or leaden colour,'* while the upper 
surface of the whole body is redder than in the 
common rabbit Now, what answer have our op- 
ponents to make to such a case as this ? Presumably 
diey will answer that the case simply proves the 
action of natural selection duribg the best part of 400 
yean on an isolated section of a species. Although 
we cannot ^y of what use all these changes have 
been to the rabbits presenting them, nevertheless we 
must believe that they have been produced by natural 
^election, and therefore must present some hidden use 
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to the isolated colony of rabbits thus peculiarly 
situated Four centuries is long enough to admit of 
natural selection effecting all these changes in the case 
of so rapidly breeding an animal as the rabbit» and there- 
fore it is needless to look further for any explanation 
of the facts. Such, I say, is presumably the answer 
that would be given by the upholders of natural 
selection as the only possible cause of specific chaise. 
But now, in this particular case it so happens that 
die answer admits of being conclusively negatived, 
by showing that the great assumption on which it 
reposes is demonstrably false. For Darwin examined 
two living, specimens of these rabbits which had 
recently been sent from Porto Santo to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and found them coloured as just 
described. Four years afterwards the dead body 
of one of them was sent to him, and then he found 
that the following changes had taken place. ** The ears 
were plainly edged, and the upper surface of the tail 
was covered with blackish-grey fur, and the whole 
body was much less red ; so that under the English 
climate this individual rabbit has recovered the proper 
colour of its fur in rather less than four years i " * 

Mr. Darwin adds : — 

**If the history of these Porto Santo rabbits had not been 
known, most naturalists, on observing their much reduced ^iie^ 
their colour, reddish above and grey beneath, their uils and 
ears not tipped with black, would have ranked them as a 
distinct species. They would have been strongly confirmed in 
thb view by seeing them alive in the Zoological Gardens, and 
hearing that they refused to couple with other rabbits. Yet this 
rabbit, which there can be little doubt would thus have been 
ranked as a distinct species, as certainly originated since the 
year 1490 ^ 

> VMri^Hm, ftfr voL i. p. laa 
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Moreover, it certainly ori^nated as a direct result 
of climatic influences, independent of natural selection ; 
seeing that, as soon as individual members of this 
apparently new species were restored to their original 
climate, they recovered their original colouration. 

As previously remarked, it is, from the nature 
of the case, an exceedingly difficult thing to prove 
in any given instance that natural selection has not 
been the cause of specific change, and so finally to 
disprove the assumption that it must have been. 
Here, however, on account of historical information, 
we have a crucial test of the validity of this assump* 
tion, just as we had in the case of the niata cattle ; 
and, just as in their case, the result is definitely 
and conclusively to overturn the assumption. If 
these changes in the Porto Santo rabbits had been 
due to the gradual influence of natural selection 
guided by inscrutable utility, it is simply impossible 
that the same individual animals, in the course of 
their own individual lifetimes, should revert to the 
specific characters of their ancestral stock on being 
returned to the conditions of their ancestral climate. 
Therefore, unless any naturalist is prepared to con* 
tradict Darwin's statement that the changes in 
question amount to changes of specific magnitude, 
he can find no escape from the conclusion that 
dbtinctions of specific importance may be brought 
about by (Ranges of habitat alone, without reference 
to utiliQr, and therefore independently of natural 
selection. 
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Although, as yet, little is definitely known on the 
subject, there can be no doubt that in the case of 
many animals diflfcrcnces of food induce differences 
of colour within the lifetime of individuals, and 
therefore independently of natural selection. 

Thus, sundry definite varieties of the butterfly 
EuprepiacajaczTi be reared according to the diflerent 
nourishment which is supplied to the caterpillar ; and 
other butterflies are also known on whose colouring 
and markings the food of the caterpillar has great 
influence'. 

Again, I may mention the remarkable case com* 
municated to Darwin by Moritz Wagner, of a species 
of Satumia^ some pupae of which were transported 
from Texas to Switzerland in 1870. The moths 
which emerged in the following year were like the 
normal type in Texas. Their young were supplied 
with leaves of Juglans regia^ instead of their natural 
food, y. nigra \ and the moths into which these 
caterpillars changed were so diflerent from their * 
parents, both in form and colour, "that they were 
reckoned by entomologists as a distinct species '•** 

With regard to mollusks, M. Costa tells us^tbat 
English oysters, when turned down in the Mediter- 
ranean, " rapidly becanie like the true Mediterranean 

' See especially, Koch, DU Raupm und SckuuttiHing dor WU-' 

iimtt, and Dis SehmitUriingdts Sudwisiiiikm DeutuAUmdt, wboie vcr/ 

.rematkable resnlu of nnroeroos and varied axperinientt are epitomixed 

bj Eimcr, Orgiamt Ev^iuiUmf Eog. Traoa. ppw 147-iSI ; alto Podtoo, 

Tfrnms. £mUm, S^, 189$. 

> Mirait, Om Thtik, p. 378. 
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oyster, altered their manner of growth, and formed 
prominent divetgtng rays." This is most probably due 
to some change of food So likewise maybe the even 
more remarkable case of Helix mmmralis^ which was 
introduced from Europe to Virginia a few years ago. 
Under the new conditions it varied to such an extent 
that up to last year no less than 125 varieties had 
been discovered* Of these 67, or more than half, 
are new — ^that is, unknown in the native continent ot 
the species K 

In the case of Birds, the Brazilian parrot Chrysotis 
fesHva changes the green in its feathers to red or 
yellow, if fed on the fat of certain fishes ; and the 
Indian Lx>ri has its splendid colouring preserved by 
a peculiar kind of food (Wallace). The Bullfinch 
is well known to turn black when fed on hemp 
seeds, and the Canary to become red when fed on 
cayenne pepper (Darwin). Starting from these facts, 
Dr. Sauermann has recently investigated the subject 
experimentally; and finds that not only finches, but 
likewise other birds, such as fowls, and pigeons, are 
subject to similar variations of colour when fed on 
cayenne pepper; but in all cases the effect is pro- 
duced only if the pepper is given to the young birds 
before their first moult Moreover, he finds that 
a moist atmosphere fecilitates the change of colour, 
and that the ruddy hue is discharged under the^ 
mfluenoe either of sunlight or of cold. Lastly, he, 
has observed that sundry other materials such as' 
glycerine and aniline dyes, produce the same results ; 
so there can be no doubt that organic compounds 
probably occur in nature which are capable of , 
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directly aflecting the colours of plumage when eaten 
by birds. Therefore the presence of such materials 
in the food-stufls of birds occupying different areas 
may very well in many cases determine differences 
of colouration, which are constant or stable so long 
as the conditions of their production are maintained. 

III. Sexual Selection. 

Passing on now to causes of specific change which 
are intemali or comprised within the organisms 
themselves, we may first consider the case of Sexual 
Selection. ^ 

Mr. Wallace rejects the theory of sexual selection 
in totOt smd therefore nothing that can be said under 
this head would be held by him to be relevant 
Many naturalists, however, believe that Darwin was 
right in the large generalization which he published 
under this title ; and in so far as any one holds that 
sexual selection is a true cause of specific modification, 
he is obliged to believe that innumerable specific 
characters— especially in birds and mammals— have 
been produced without reference to utility (other, 
of course, than utility for sexual purposes), and 
therefore without reference to natural selection. This 
is so obvious that I need not pause to dilate upon it«^ 
One remark, however, may be useful. Mr. Wallace 
is able to make a much more effective use of his 
argument from ^necessary instability ** when he 
brings it against the Darwinian doctrine of sexual 
selection, than he does when he brings it against the 
equally Darwinian doctrine of specific characters in 
general not being all necessarily due to natural 
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sdcction. In the latter case, it will be rememberedy 
be is easily met by showing that the causes of specific 
diange other than natural selection, such as food, 
dimate» &c, may be quite as general, persbtent, and 
uniform, as natural selection itself; and therefore in 
this connexion Mr. Wallace's argument (alls to the 
ground. But the argument is much more formidable 
as he brings it to bear against the theory of sexual 
selection. Here he asks. What is there to guarantee 
the uniformity and the constancy of feminine taste 
with TtguA to small matters of embellishment through 
thousands of generations, and among animals living 
on extensive areas? And, as we have seen in Part 1, 
it is not easy to supply an answer. Therefore this 
argument from the ** necessary instability of charac- 
ter "* is of immeasurably greater force as thus applied 
against Darwin's doctrine of sexual selection, than it 
is idien brought against his doctrine that all specific 
characters need not necessarily be due to natural 
sdection. Therefore, also, if any one feels disposed 
to attach the smallest degree of value to this argu- 
ment in the latter case, consistency will require him 
to allow that in the former case it is simply over- 
whelming, or in itself destructive of the whole theory 
of sexual selection. And, conversely, if his belief in 
the theory of sexual selection can survive collision 
with this objection from instability, he ought not to ^ 
ied any tremor of contact when the objection is 
broi^ht to tkar against his scepticism r^[arding the* 
allied utility of all specific characters. For assuredly 
DO specific character which is apparent to our eyes 
can be supposed to be so refined and complex (and 
therefore so presumably inconstant and unstable), as 
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are those minute changes of cerebral structure on 
which a pyschological preference for all the refined 
shadings and many pigments of a complicated 
pattern must be held ultimately to depend. For this 
reason, then, as well as for those previously adduced, 
if any one agrees with Darwin in holding to the 
theory of sexual selection notwithstanding this ob- 
jection from the necessary instability of unuseful 
embellishments, a fortiori he ought to disregard the 
objection altogether in its relation to useless specific 
characters of other kinds. 

But quite apart from this consideration, which 
Mr. Wallace and his followers may very properly say 
does not apply to them, let us sec what they them- 
selves have made of the facts of secondary sexual 
characters — which, of course, are for the most part 
specific characters — in relation to the doctrine of 
utility. 

Vr. Wallace himself, in his last work, quotes 
approvingly a letter which he received in 1869 from 
the Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge, as follows : — 

** I myself doubt that particular application of the Darwinian 
theory which attributes male peculiarities of form, structure, 
colour, and ornament to female appetency or predilection. 
There is, it seems to me, undoubtedly something in the male 
organization of a special and sexual nature, which, of its^o«^ 
vital force, devdops the remarkable male peculiarities so. 
commonly seen, and of no imagifiabii ust to thai sex. In as far 
as these peculiarities show a great vital power, they point out 
to us the finest and strongest individuals of the sex, and show 
us which of them would most certainly appropriate to themselves 
the best and greatest number of females, and leave behind them 
the strongest and greatest number of progeny. And here would 
come in, as.it appears to me, the proper application of Darwin's 
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fihooif of Natonl Sdection ; Jbr tkg fasuss&r$ ^fgnaini viiai 
Mwer being tkcsi imasi fitquenily praduad mnd reproduced^ iJU 
0Xienud sigm ofii would ge on developing in em ever iiureae* 
i^Z e x aggeration^ only to be checked where it became really 
detrimental in tome respect or other to the individual ^* 

Here then the idea b, as more fully expressed by 
Mn Wallace in the context, that all the innumerable, 
frequently considerable, and generally elaborate *' pe- 
culiarities of form, structure, colour, and ornament," 
which Darwin attributed to sexual selection, are really 
due to ^ the laws of growth/' Diverse, definite, and 
constant though these specific peculiarities be, they 
are all but the accidents^ or adventitious accompani* 
ments of ''vigour,'* or ''vital power," due to natural 
selection. Now, without waiting to dispute this view, 
which has already been dealt with in the chapter 
on Sexual Selection in Part I, it necessarily follows 
that " a large proportional number of specific char- 
acters,** whidi, while presenting "no imaginable use,** 
are veiy much less remarkable, less considerable, less 
daborate, &c, must likewise be due to this "correlation 
with vital power." But if the principle of correlation 
is to be extended in this vague and general manner, it 
appears to me that the difference between Mr. Wallace 
and myself with respect to the principle of utility, is 
abolished. For of course no one will ' dispute that 
the prime condition to the oc^rrence of * specific 
fhararters,'* whether useful or u^ess, is the existence 
of some form which has been denominated a "species" : 
to present them ; and this is merely another way of 
eaying diat such characters cannot arise except in. 
cofieUtioa with a general fitness due to natural 

1^ 
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sdection. Or, to put the case in Mr. Wallace's 
own words — ** This development [of useless specific 
characters] will necessarily proceed by the agency of 
natural selection [as a necessary condition] ami the 
general laws which determine the production of colour 
and of ornamental appetidages!* The case, therefore, 
is just the same as if one were to say, for example, 
that all the ailments of animals and plants proceed 
from correlation with life (as a necessary condition), 
^and the general laws which determine the production " 
of ill-health, or of specific disease. In short, the 
word '' correlation " is here used in a totally different 
sense from that in which it is used by Darwin, and in 
which it is elsewhere used by Wallace for the purpose 
of sustaining hb doctrine of specific characters as 
necessarily useful. To say that a useless character 
A is correlated with a useful one B, is a very different 
thing from saying that A is '* correlated with vital 
power," or with the general conditions to the exist- 
ence of the species to which it belongs. So far as the 
present discussion is concerned, no exception need be 
taken to the latter statement For it simply sur- 
renders the doctrine against which I am contending. 

IV. Isolation. 

It is the opinion of many naturalists who are 
well entitled to have an opinion upon the subject, 
that, in the words of Mr. Dixon, ''Isolation can 
preserve a non-beneficial as effectually as natural 
selection can preserve a benefidal variation^." The 
ground on which this doctrine rests is thus clearly 
* Hatun^ ¥oL sjodii* p. loa 
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set forth by Mr. GaBck:— ""The fandamcatal erase 
of thb seems to lie in the (act diat oo two portions of 
aqiedes possess exactly the same aver^^diaracters; 
and, therefore^ diat Uie initial differences are for 
ever reacting on the environment and on each other 
in sodi a way as to ensure increasii^ divergence 
in eadi generation, as long as the individuals of 
the two groups are kept from intefgenerating^" In 
other wocds, as soon as a portion of a q>ecies b 
separated from the rest 6[ that spedes, so that 
breeding between the two portions b no longer 
possible^ the general average of characters in the 
separated portion not beii^ in all respects precisely 
the same as it b in the other portion, the result of 
in-breeding among all individuab of the separated 
portion will eventually be different from that which 
obtains in the other portion ; so that, after a number 
of generations, the separated portion may become 
a distinct wgcdes from the effect of isolation alone. 
Even without the aid of isolation, any original dif. 
fierence of average characters may become, as it 
were, magnified in successive generations, provided 
that the divergence is not harmful to the individuab 
presenting it, and that it occurs in a sufficient pro- 
portional number of individuab not to be immedi- 
ately swsunped by intercrossing. For, as Mr. Murphy 
has pointed out, in accordance \ with Delbceufs law, 
*if, in any spedes, a number of * individuals, bearing 
a ratio not infinitely small to the entire number of 
lurths, are in every generation bom with a particular 
variation which b ndther beneficial nor injurious, • 

* XHwurgmt Emlu:im iknmk CmmmUiivi StgngtUkm^ Uoa. Joaro. ' 
Zooloor, ytH MM, pw iif. 
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and if it be not counteracted by rever»on« then 
the proportion of the new variety to the original 
form will increase till it approaches indefinitely 
near to equality V Now even Mr. Wallace himself 
allows that this must be the case ; and thinks that in 
these considerations we may find an explanation of 
the existence of certain definite varieties, such as 
the melanic form of the jaguar, the brindled or ring- 
eyed guillemot, &c. But, on the other hand, he 
thinks that such varieties must always be unstable, 
and continually produced in varying proportions 
from the parent forms. We need not, however, 
wait to dispute this arbitrary assumption, because 
we can see that it fails, even as an assumption, in 
all cases where the superadded influence of isolation 
is concerned. Here there is nothing to intercept 
the original tendency to divergent evolution, which 
arises directly out of the initially different average 
of qualities presented by the isolated section of the 
species, as compared with the rest of that species \ 

' Habit and Initiiigtttei, p. %^i, 

' AUoitoo BiAj here agaiii be macle to the case of the niat* ctttle. 
For here is a cue where a very extreme Yarieiy b certably liot wiitable, 
nor prodaoed in Taryin; proportions from the parent form. Moreover, 
as we have seen in the preceding chapter, this almost monstrous 
variety most probably originated as an individual sport— being alW- 
wards maintained and multiplied lor a time by artificial selection. ^Now, 
whether or not this was tlic case, we can very well see that it may havo 
been. Hence it will serve to iUnstrate another poiisibility touching tho 
origin and maintenance of useless specific characters. For what Is 
to prevent an individual congenital variation of any kind (provided it 
be not harmful) iirom perpetuating itself as a '* varietal," and eventually, 
should oAspring become snffidenUy numerous, a "specific duracter**? 
There is nothing to prevent this» save panmixUi or the presence of int 
intercrossing. Bnt» as we shall see in the next division of this treatise, 
there are hi nature many ibcmt of isolation. Hence, as oitcn as asmall 
number of individuals may havt cxpericnoed isoUtion in any of its fimna^ 

11. Q 
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As we shall have to consider the important principle 
of isolation more fully on a subsequent occasion, 
I need not deal with it in the present connexion, 
iurther than to remark that in this principle we have 
fAat appears to me a full and adequate condition to 
the rise and continuance of specific characters which 
need not necessarily be adaptive characters. And, when 
we come to consider the &cts of isolation more closely, 
we shall find superabundant evidence of this having 
actually been the case. 

V, Laws of Growth. 

Under this general term Darwin included the opera- 
tion of all unknown causes internal to organisms 
leading to modifications of form or structure — ^such 
m odi fi ca ti ons, therefore, appearing to arise, as he 
says ^ spontaneously/' or without reference to utility. 
That he attributed no small importance to the opera- 

•pporti i i ty tut popctoatloo will have been givcii to any oongcnhal 
vuietkNitwUchBuiyluppeDtoariie. SlumldoayoftheiebepraMMiioed 
TaxiatioQS, it would aAenraidi ht naked as a specific clianctcr. 
I do not Biyself tiiiak that this is the way in which indiffocnt specific 
chanden mnmify originate. On the oontiaiy, I hetieve that their 
origin b iBostfieqncntly doe to the lafloence of isolation oo the STerage 
chaiactevs ol.the whole popolation, as briefly stated in the text Bat 
here it seems worth while to notice tiiis possihiUty of their occa- 
sionaUy arising as aaerely iadindoal Tariations, afterwards peipetaated 
by any of the nnaserons Isolating conditioils wlkich occur in nature. 
For, If this can be the case with a varietal form so citieme as to bolder 
on ^ monstrous, maeh mote can it be so with such mfarate difieraices 
as fieqnen^y go to obnstitnte specific disdnctionSi It is the bosfawM of 
sprrlfs mslTf rs to seaidi out such dirtfaictions, no matter how trivial, 
and to neofd them as " qtedfic characters.** Consequently, wheierer 
hiBatnn n congenital variation happens to arisen and to be perpetuated < 
by the farce oC heredity alone underany of the nusMfOus Ibrms of Isoia* 
lion whieh ouev in natvi^ there wiU be n esse nnalogons to that of the 
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tion of these principles is evident from the last 
edition of the Origin of Species. But as these ** laws 
of growth*' refer to causes confessedly unknown, 
I will not occupy space by discussing this division 
of our subject — further than to observe that, as we 
shall subsequently see, many of the facts which 
fall under it are so irreconcilably adverse to the 
Wallacean doctrine of specific characters as univer- 
sally adaptive, that in the face of them Mr. Wallace 
himself appears at times to abandon his doctrine 
im ioto. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Characters as Adaptive and Specific 
(continued). 

It must have appeared strangle that hitherto I 
should have failed to distinguish between ''true 
species" and merely ''climatic varieties." But it 
will conduce to clearness of discussion if we con- 
nder our subject point by point. Therefore, having 
now given a fair statement of the facts of climatic 
variation, I propose to deal with their theoretical 
implications — especially as regards the distinction 
which naturalists are in the habit of drawing 
between them and so-called true species. 

¥mX of all, then, what b this distinction ? Take, 
for example, the case of the Porto Santo rabbits. 
To almost every naturalist who reads what has been 
said touching these animals, it will have appeared 
that the connexion in which ithey are adduced is - . 
wholly irrelevant to the question in debate. For, ^ 
it will be said that the very fact of the seemingly > 
spedfic differentiation of these animals having proved 
to be illusory when some of them were restored to 
their ancestral conditions, is proof that their peculiar 
characters are not spedfic character ; but only what 
Mr. Wallace would term ''|ndividtial duracters,** or 
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variations that are not inherited. And the same 
remark apph'es to all the other cases which have been 
adduced to show the generality and extent of ch'matic 
variation, both in other animals and also in plants. 
Wh/i then, it will be asked, commit the absurdity of 
adducing such cases in the present discussion ? Is it 
not self-evident that however general, or however 
considerable, such merely individual, or non-heritable, 
variations may be, they cannot possibly have ever had 
anything to do with the origin of species ? Therefore, is 
it not simply preposterous to so much as mention 
them in relation to the question touching the utility 
of specific characters? 

Well, whether or not it is absurd and preposterous 
to consider climatic variations in connexion with the 
origin of species^ will depend, and depend exclusively, 
on what it is that we are to understand by a species. 
Hitherto I have assumed, for the sake of argument, 
that we all know what is meant by a species. But 
the time has now come for showing tliat such is far 
from being the case. And as it would be clearly 
absurd and preposterous to conclude anything with 
regard to specific diaracters before agreeing upon 
what we mean by a character as specific, I will 
b^in by giving all the logically possible definitions 
of a species. ^ ^ 

1 • A group of individuals descended by way of natural 
geturation from an originally a$ul specially created type. 

This definition may be taken as virtually obsolete. 

a. A group of individuals whidi^ while fully fertile 
inter se, are sterile with alt other ifidivid$uds—or^ at 
any rate^ do not generate fully fertile hybrids. 

This purely physiological definition is not nowadays 
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entertained by any naturalist Even though the 
physiological distinction be allowed to count for 
something in otherwise doubtful cases^ no systematist 
would constitute a wpcdts on such grounds alone. 
Therefore we need not concern ourselves with this 
definition, further than to observe that it is often 
taken as more or less supplementaiy to each of the 
fidlowing definitions. 

3* A group of individuals whiek^ however many 
ckaracters they share with other individuals^ agree in 
pres€$Ui$ig one or more characters of a peculiar kiiid^ 
with some certain degree of distinctness. 

In this we have the definition which is practically 
followed by all naturalists at the present time. But, 
as we shall presently see more fully, it is an extremely 
lax definition. For it is impossible to determine, -by 
any fixed and general rule, what degree of distinctness 
on the part of peculiar characters b to be taken as 
a uniform standard of specific separation. So long 
as naturalists believed in special creation, they could 
fed that by following this definition (3) they were 
at any rate doing their best to tabulate very real 
distinctbns in nature — viz. between types as originally 
produced by a supernatural cause, and as subsequently 
more or less modified (L e. within the limits imposed 
by the test of cross-fertility) by patural causes. But 
evolutionists are unable to hold* any belief in such 
real distinctiops, being confessedly aware that all 
distinctions between species and varieties are purely 
artificial So to speak, they well know that it is . 
they themselves who create species, by determining ! 
roimd what dq;rees of difierentiation their dis^ostic 
boondariet shall be drawn. And, ifeeing that these 
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degrees of difierentiation so frequently shade into 
one another by indistinguishable stages (or, rather, 
that they always do so, unless intermediate varieties 
have perished), modem naturalbts are well awake to 
the impossibility of securing any approach to a uniform 
standard of specific distinction. On this account 
* many of them feel a pressing need for some firmer 
definition of a species than thb one— which, in 
point of fact, scarcely deserves to be regarded as 
a definition at all, seeing that it does not formu- 
late any definite criterion of specific distinctness, 
but leaves every man to follow his own standards 
of discrimination. Now, as far as I can see, 
there are only two definitions of a species which 
will yield to evolutionists the steady and uniform 
criterion required. These two definitions are as 
follows. 

4. A group of individuals which, however many 
characters they share with other individuals^ ogree in 
presenting one or more characters of a peculiar and 
hereditary kind^ with some certain degree of dis* 
tinctness. 

It will be observed that this definition is exactly 
the same as the last one, save in the addition of the 
words ''and hereditary.*' But, it is needless to say, 
the addition of these words is of the highest im-«. 
portance, inasmuch as it supplies exactly that objective 
and rigid criterion of specific distinctness which the 
preceding definition lacks. It immediately gets rid 
of the otherwise hopeless wrangling over species as 
"good- and -bad." or "true" and -climatic," of 
which (as we have seen) Kemer^s essay is such 
a remarkable outcome Therefore evolutionists have 
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more and more grown to by stress on the hereditary 
^character of such peculiarities as they select for 
diagnostic features of specific distinctness. Indeed 
it is not too much to say that, at the present time, 
evolutionists in general recognize this character as, 
theoretically, indispensable to the constitution of 
a species. But it is likewise not too much to say 
that, practically, no one of our systematic naturalists 
has hitherto concerned himself with this matter. 
At all events, I do not know of any who has ever 
taken the trouble to ascertain by experiment, with 
ttgktd to any of the species which he has consti- 
tuted, whether the peculiar characters on which his 
diagnoses have been founded are, or are not, heredi- 
tary. Doubtless the labour of constituting (or, still 
more^ of r/-constituting) species on such a basis of 
experimental inquiry would be insuperable; while, 
even if it could be accomplished, would prove unde- 
sirable^ on account of the chaos it would produce 
in our specific nomenclature. But, all the same, we 
must remember that this nomenclature as we now 
have it— and, therefore, the partitioning of species as 
we have now made them — ^has no reference to the 
criterion of heredity. Our system of distinguishing 
between spedes and varieties is not based upon the 
definition which we are now considering, but upon 
that which we last considered^frequently coupled, 
to some undefinable extent, with No. a. 

5* There i^ however, yet another and closer defini- ! 
tion, which may be suggested by the ultra-Darwinian 
school, who maintain the doctrine of natural sdectiop 
as the only possible cause of the origb of species, 
namely:— 
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A group of individuals wkick^ howovor many 
eharactits tJay share with other individuals^ agra 
in presenting one or more characters of a peculiar, 
hereditary, and adaptive hind, with some certain degree 
of distinctness. 

Of course this definition rests upon the dogma of 
utility as a necessary attribute of characters qud 
specific — Le. the dogma against which the whole 
of the present discussion is directed. Therefore 
all I need say with reference to it is, that at 
any rate it cannot be adduced in any aiigument 
where the validity of its basal dogma is in question. 
For it would be a mere begging of this question to 
argue that every species must present at least one 
peculiar and adaptive character, because, according 
to definition, unless an organic type does present at 
least one such character, it is not a specific type. 
Moreover, and quite apart from this, it is to be hoped 
that naturalists as a body will never consent to base 
their diagnostic work on what at best must always 
be a highly speculative extension of the Darwinian 
theory. While, lastly, if they were to do so with 
any sort of consistency, the precise adaptation* which 
each peculiar character subserves, and which because 
of this adaptation is constituted a character of specific 
distinction, would have to be determined by actual^ 
observation. For no criterion of specific distinction 
could be more vague and mischievous than this one, ' 
if it were to be applied on grounds of mere inference 
that such and such a character, because seemingly 
constant, must "necessarily" be either useful, vestigial, 
or correlated. 

Such then, as far as I can tee, are all tiie 
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definitions of a species that are logically possible^ 
Which of them is chosen by those who maintain 
the neoessaiy usefulness of all specific characters? 
Observe, it is for those who mainUin this doctrine 
to choose their definition : it is not for me to do so. 
My contention is, that the term does not admit of 
any definition sufficiently close and constant to serve 
as a basis for the doctrine in question— and this for 
the simple reason that species-makers have never 
agreed among themselves upon any criterion of specific 
distinction. My opponents, on the other hand, are 
clearly bound to t^ke an opposite view, because, 
unless they suppose that there is some such definition 
of a species, they would be self-convicted of the 
absurdity of maintaining a great generalization on 
a coitfessedly untenable basis. For example, a few 
years ago I was allowed to raise a debate in the 
Biological Section of the British Association on the 
question to which the present chapters are devoted. 
But the debate ended as I had anticipated that it 
must end. No one of the naturalists' present could 
give even the vaguest definition of what was meant by 

> It b aloMrt aeedlcM to lay that bf a defiaitloa «• *' logiad * 
b maux ooe which, while iodvding aU the diflereotir« of the thing 
dcfinad, cxdndet any qualitict which that thing may thare in common 
with aay other thing. Bnt by deBnitioni aa " logically povible ** I mean 
the anaber of lepaimte definitlooi which idmit of being correctly gtten 
of the lame thing firom diScicnt points of >icw. Thns for imrtance. in [ 
the pieaent caae, since the above has been in type the late M. Qnatre-, 
bg^* poithuaoia woik oo Ikurwm a $$t Frkurttmn Frtutfoit has' 
been poblishcd, and gives a long list of ilcfinitioos of the term "spedea" 
which fiom time to tiase haft been eovnciated by as many natoralisU 
of the highest standing as soeh (pp. 186-187). Bnt while none of 
these twenty or more definitiona la logieal in the sense jast defined, 
dMy all pRMBt est or other of the diflercntiae given by tboet in > 
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a species-— or» consequently, of a character as specific 
On this account the debate ended in as complete 
a destruction' as was possible of the doctrine, that 
all the distinctive characters of every species must 
necessarily be useful, vestigial, or correlated. For it 
became unquestionable that the same generalization 
admitted of being made, with the same 4egree of 
effect, touching all the distinctive characters t>f every 
-snark." 

Probably, however, it will be thought unfair to have 
thus sprung a difficult question of definition in oral 
debate. Therefore I allude to this fiasco at the 
British Association, merely for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the necessity of agreeing upon some defini- 
tlott of a species^ before we can conclude anything with 
r^fard to the. generalization of specific characters as 
necessarily due to natural selection. But when a 
naturalist has had full time to consider this funda* 
mental matter of definition, and to decide on what 
his own shall be, he cannot complain of unfairness on 
the part of any one else who holds him to what he 
thus says he means by a species. Now Mr. Wallace, 
in his last work, has given a matured statement of 
what it is that he means by a species. This, there- 
fore, I will take 'as the avowed basis of his doctrine 
touching the necessary origin and maintenance of alU, 
specific charaaers by natural selection. His definition 
is as follows :— 

** An assemblage of individuals which have become somewhat 
modified in structure, form, and constitution, S4 as to adapt ikem 
ta sUghtfy diffiftni amdili&nt af U/$\ which can be difieren* 
tiated from allied assemblages ; which rqwoduce their like ; which 
usually breed together; and^ perhaps^ when crossed with their 
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near allies, alwmjrs produce ofisprisg which ane mott or leat sterile 

Ffooi this definition the portion which I have 
italicised must be omitted in the present discussion, 
for the reasons already given while considering 
definition Na 5. What remains is a combination of 
Nos. % and 4. . According to Mr. Walbce, therefore, 
oar criterion of a species is to be the heredity of 
peculiar characters, combined, perhaps, with a more 
or less exclusive fertility of the component individuals 
kUer Si. This is the basis on which his generalization 
of the utility of specific characters as necessary and 
ufuversal is reared. Here, then, we have something 
definite to go upon, at all events as far as Mr. Wallace 
is concerned. Let us see how far such a basis of 
definition is competent to sustain his generalizatbn. 

First of all it must be remarked that, as species 
have actually been constituted by syrstematists, the 
test of exclusive fertility does not apply. For my 
own part I think this is to be regretted, because 
I believe that such is the only natural— and there- 
fore the only firm — basis on which specific dis- 
tinctions can be reared. But, as previously observed, 
this is nQt the view which has been taken by our 
•pedes-makers. At most they r^ard the physio- 
logical criterion as but lending sqme additional weight 
to their judgement upon morphological features, in 
cases where it is doubtful whether the latter alone ; 
are of sufficient distinctness to justify a recognition 
of specific value. Or, conversely, if the morphological 
features are clearly sufficient to justify such a recog- 1 
nitioii, yet if it happens to be known that there is 
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full fertility between the form presenting them and 
other forms which do not, then the btter fact will 
usually prevent naturalists from constituting the well 
differentiated form a species on grounds of its morpho- 
logical features alone — as, for instance, in the case of 
our domesticated varieties. In short, the physiological 
criterion has not been employed with sufficient close- 
ness to admit of its being now comprised within any 
practical definition of the term ** species ^ — if by this 
term we are to understand, not what any one may 
think species ought to bi^ but what species actually 
art^ as they have been constituted for us by their 
makers. 

From all this it follows that the definition of the 
term ''species" on which Mr. Wallace relies for his 
deduction with respect to specific characters, is the 
definition No. 4. In other words, omitting his petitio 
principii and his allusion to the test of fertility, the 
great criterion in his view is the criterion of Heredity. 
And in this all other evolutionists, of whatever school, 
will doubtless agree with him. They will recognize 
that it is really the distinguishing test between 
''climatic varieties" and ''true species," so that how- 
ever widely or however constantly the former may 
diverge from one another in r^[ard to their peculiar 
characters, they are not to be classed among the" 
latter unless their peculiar characters are likewise 
hereditary characters. 

Now, if we are all agreed so far, the only question 
that remains is whether or not this criterion of 
Heredity is capable of suppl}nng a basis for the 
generalization, that all characters which have been 
ranked as' of specific value must necessarily be 
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rq^arded as presenting also an adaptive, or lire- 
serving, value? I will now endeavour to show that 
there are certain very good reasons for answering 
this question in the nq;ative. 

(A.) 

In the first place, even if the modifications induced 
by the direct action of a changed environment are 
not hereditary, who is to know that they are not? 
Assuredly not the botanist or zoologist who in 
a particular area finds what he is fully entitled to 
regard as a well-marked specific type. Only by 
experiments in transposition could it be proved 
that the modifications have been produced by local 
conditions; and although the researches of many 
experimentalists have shown how considerable and 
how constant such modifications may be, where is the 
systematic botanist who would ever think of trans- 
planting an apparently new species from one distant 
area to another before he concludes that it is a new 
species? Or where is the systematic zoologist who 
would take the trouble to transport what appears 
to be an obviously endemic species of animal from 
one country to another before venturing to give it 
a new specific name? No doubt, both in the case 
of plants and animals, it is tacitly assumed that 
constant differences, if sufiident in amount to be re- 
garded as spedfic differences are hereditary ; but there , 
is not one case in a hundred where the validity of this 
assumption has ever been tested by experiments 
in transpositk)n. Therefore naturalists are apt to ; 
r^ard it as remarkable when the few experiments 
which have been made, in this direction are found 
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to negative their assumption — for example, that 
a diagnostic character in species of the genus Hiera^ 
Hum is found by transplantation not to be hereditary, 
or that the several named species of British trout 
are similarly proved to be all '' local varieties '* of one 
another. But, in p(»nt of fact, there ought to be 
nothing to surprise us in such results — unless, indeed, 
it is the unwarrantable nature of the assumption that 
any given differences of size, form, colour, &c., which 
naturalists may have regarded as of specific value, 
are, on thb account, hereditary. Indeed, so sur- 
prising is this assumption in the face of what we 
know touching both the extent and the constancy 
of climatic variation, that it seems to me such a 
naturalist as Kerner, who never considers the 
criterion of heredity at all, is less assailable than those 
who profess to constitute this their chief criterion 
of specific distinction. For it is certain that whatever 
their professions may have nowadays become, sys- 
tematic naturah'sts have never been in the habit 
of really following this criterion. In theory they have 
of late years attached more and more weight to 
definition No. 4; but in practice they have*always 
adopted definition No. 3. The consequence is, that 
in literally numberless cases (particularly in the 
vegetable kingdom) *' specific characters" are assumed, 
to be hereditary characters merely because systematic 
naturalists have bestowed a specific name on the' 
form which presents them. Nor is this all. For, 
conversely, even when it is known that constant mor- 
phological characters are unquestional>ly hereditary 
characters, if they happen to present but small 
degrees of divergence from those of allied forms, then 
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tiie form which presents them is not ranked, as a 
species, but as a constant variety. In other words, 
when definitions 3 and 4 are found to dash, it is not 
4, but 3» that is followed. In short, even up to the 
present time^ systematic naturalists play fast and 
loose with the criterion of Heredity to such an 
extent, that, as above observed, it has been rendered 
wellnigh worthless in fact, whatever may be thought 
of it in theory. 

Now, unless all this can be denied, what is the 
use of representing that a species is distinguished 
from a variety— ''climatic'* or otherwise— by the 
fact that its constituent individuals ^ reproduce their 
like**? We are not here engaged on any abstract 
question of what might have been the best principles 
of specific distinction for naturalists to have adopted. 
We are engaged on the practical question of the 
principles which they actually have adopted. And 
of these principles the reproduction of like by like, 
under all circumstances of environmen^i has been 
virtoally ignofed. 

(B.) 

In the .second place, supposing that the criterion 
of Heredity had been as universally and as rigidly 
employed by our systematists in their work of con- 
structii^ species as it has been Init occasionally and 
loosely employed, could it be said that even then a basis 
would have been furnished for the doctrine that all spe- 
cific characters must necessarily be useful characters? 
Obviously not, and for the following reasons. 

It is admitted that climatic characters are not 
necessarily-— or even generally— useful * characters. 
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Consequently, if there be any reason for believing 
that climatic characters may become in time here* 
ditary characters, the doctrine in question would 
collapse, even supposing that all specific types were 
to be re-constituted on a basis of experimental 
inquiry, for the purpose of ascertaining which of 
(hsm conform to the test of Heredity. Now there 
are very good reasons for believing that climatic 
characters not unfrequently do become hereditary 
characters; and it was mainly in view of those 
reasons that I deemed it worth while to devote so 
much space in the preceding chapter to the facts of 
climatic variation. I will now state the .reasons in 
question under two different lines of argument 

We are not as yet entitled to conclude definitely, 
against the possible inheritance of acquired char- 
acters. Consequently, we are not as yet entitled 
to assume that climatic characters— L e. characters 
acquired by converse with a new environment, con- 
tinued, say, since the last glacial period— can never 
have become congenital characters. But, if they ever 
have become congw*nital characters, they will have 
become, at all events as a general rule, congenital 
characters that are useless; for it is conceded that, 
qud climatic characters, they have not been due to 
natural selection. ^ «« 

Doubtless the followers of Weismann will repudiate 
this line of argument, if not as entirely worthless, ' 
at all events as too questionable to be of much 
practical worth. But even to the followers of Weis- 
mann it nuy be pointed out, that the Wallacean 
doctrine of the origin of all specific characters by 
means of natural selection was propounded many years 
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before either Galton or Weismann bad questioned 
the transmission of acquired characters. However, 
I allow that this line of argument has now become 
— for the time being at all events — ^a dubious line, and 
will therefore at once pass on to the second line, 
which is not open to doubt from any quarter. 

Whether or not we accept Weismann's views, it 
will here be convenient to employ his terminology, 
since this will serve to convey the somewhat im- 
portant distinctions which it is now my object to 
express. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, under heading (A)» we 
have seen that there must be ^literally numberless 
forms*' which have been ranked as true species, 
whose diagnostic characters are nevertheless not 
congenital In the case of plants eq>ecially, we know 
that there must be laige numbers of named species 
which do not conform to the criterion of Heredity, 
although we do not know which species they are. 
For present purposes, however, it is enough for us 
to know that there are many such named species, 
where some change of environment has acted directly 
and similarly on all the individual *' somas'* exposed 
to it, without aflfecting their "germ-plasms,** or the 
material bases of their hereditary qualities. For named 
species of this kind we may emplpy the term somaio- 
gitutU species. V ' 

But now, if ihere are any cases where a change of 
environment does act on the germ-plasms exposed to 
i^ the result would be what we may call blasUh 
genetic species^\»^ species which conform to the \ 
criterioii of Heredity, and would therefore be ranked 
by all naturalists as ''true species.^ It would not 
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signify in such a case whether the changed con- 
ditions of h'fe first affected the soma, and then, through 
changed nutrition, the germ-plasm ; or whether 
from the first it directly affected the germ-plasm itself. 
For in either case the result would be a ** species,** 
which would continue to reproduce its peculiar 
features by heredity. 

NoW| the supposition that changed conditions of life 
may thus affect the congenital endowments of germ- 
plasm is not a gratuitous one. The sundry facts 
already given in previous chapters are enough to 
show that the origin of a blastogenetic species by the 
direct action on germ-plasm of changed conditions 
of life is, at all events, a possibility. And a little 
further thought is enough to show that this possibility 
becomes a probability— if not a virtual certainty. 
Even Weismann — notwithstanding his desire to main- 
tain, as far as he possibly can, the ^stability** of 
germ-plasm — is obliged to allow that external con- 
ditions acting on the organism may in some cases 
modify the hereditary qualities of its germ-plasm, and 
so, as he says, ^ determine the phyletic development 
of its descendants.** Again, we have seen that he is 
compelled to interpret the results of his own experi- 
ments on the climatic varieties of certain butterflies 
by saying, '' I cannot explain the facts otherwise than 
by supposing the passive acquisition of character 
produced by direct influences of climate**; by which 
he means that in this case the influence of climate 
acts directly on the hereditary qualities of germ- 
plasm. Lastly, and more generally, he says >— 

''Bat although I hold it improbable that mdividual variability 
can depend. on a direct action of external Influences upon the 
R a 
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germ-cellfl and their contained genu-plasm, because— as 
kXkm% Irom sundry lacts^the molecular structure of the 
Sem-plasm roust he very difficult to change* yet it u by no 
means to be implied that this structure may not possibly be 
altered by influences of the same kind continuing for a very 
kag time. Thus it seenu to me the possibility is not to be 
rejected, that influences continued for a long time, that is, 
for generations, such as temperature, kind of nourishment, 
&C, which may aflcct the germ-oells as well as any other 
part of the organism, may produce a change in the constitu- 
tion of the germ*plasm* But such influences would not then 
pcoduoe individiud variation, but would necessarily modify in 
the same way all the individuals of a species living in a certain 
district It is possible, though it cannot be proved, that 
many climatic varieties have arisen in this manner." 

So far, then, we have testimony to this point, as it 
were, from a reluctant witness. But if we have no 
theory involving the ''stability of germ-plasm" to 
maintain, we can scarcely fail to see how susceptible 
the germ-plasm is likely to prove to changed con- 
ditions of life. For we know how eminently sus- 
ceptible it is in this respect when gauged by the 
practical test pf fertility ; and as this is but an expres- 
sion of its extraordinarily complex character, it would 
indeed be surprising if it were to enjoy any immunity 
against modification by changed conditions of life. 
We have seen in the foregoing chapter how fre- 
quently and how considerably somatogcnetic changes 
are thus causedt so as to produce "somatogcnetic 
species**— or, where we happen* to know that the 
changes are not hereditary, ''climatic varieties/* But 
the constitution of germ-plasm is much more complex 
than that of any of the structures which are developed ; 
therefrom. Consequently, the only wonder is that 

hithefto experimentalists have not been more successful 
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b producing ^ bbstogcnetic species* by artificial 
changes of environment. Or» as Ray Lankester has 
well stated this consideratton, '* It is not difficult to 
suggest possible ways in which the changed con- 
ditions, shown to be important by Darwin, could act 
through the parental body upon the nuclear mattei* 
of the egg-cell and sperm-cell, with its immensely 
complex and therefore unstable constitution. • • . The 
wonder is, not that [blastogcnetic] variation occurs, 
but that it is not excessive and monstrous in tstxy 
product of fertilization V 

If to this it should be objected that, as a matter 
of fact, experimentalists have not been nearly so 
successful in producing congenital modifications of 
type by changed conditions of life as they have been 
in thus producing merely somatic modifications ; or if it 
should be further objected that we have no evidence 
at all in nature of a " blastogenctic spedes ** having 
been formed by means of climatic influences abne,-^ 
if these objections were to be raised, they would admit 
of the following answer. 

With regard to experiments, so few have thus far 
been made upon the subject, that objections founded 
on their negative results do not carry much weight — 
especially when we remember that these results have 
not been uniformly negative, but sometimes positive, 
as shown in Chapter VL With regard to plants jfod- 
animals in a state of nature, the objection is wholly 
futile, for the simple reason that in as many cases as 
changed conditions of life may have caused an here- 
ditary change of specific type, there is^ now no means 
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of obtaining** evidence'' «pon the subject But we 
are not on this account entitled to conclude against 
the probability of such changes of specific type 
having been more or less frequently thus produced. 
And still less can we be on this account entitled to 
conclude against the possibUity of such a change 
having ever occurred in any single instance. Yet 
this is what must be concluded by any one who 
maintains that the origin of all species— and, a for* 
tiarU of all specific characters — ^must fuceisarily have 
been due to natural selection. 

Now, if all this be admitted — and I do not see how 
it can be reasonably questioned — consider how impor- 
tant its bearing becomes on the issue before us. If 
gemi-plasm (using this term for whatever it is that 
constitutes the material basis of heredity) is ever 
capable of having its congenital endowments altered 
by the direct action of external conditions, the result- 
ing change of hereditary characters, whatever else 
it may be» need not be an adaptive change. Indeed, 
according to Wetsmann*s theory of germ-plasm, the 
chances must be infinitely against the change being 
an adaptive one. On the theory of pangenesis — that 
is to say, on the so-called Lamarckian principles- 
there would be much more reason for entertaining the 
possibly adaptive character of hereditary change due 
to the direct action of the environment. Therefore 
we arrive at this curious result The more that we are 
disposed to accept Weismann*s theory of heredity, and 
wiUi it the corollary that natural selection is the sole 
cause of adaptive modification in species the less are ' 
we entitled to assume that all specific diaracters 
must necessarily he adaptive. Seddg that in nature 
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there are presumably many cases like those of HofT- 
mann's plants, Weismann*s butterflies, &&, where the 
hereditary qualities of germ-plasm have (on his hypo- 
thesis) been modified by changed conditions of life, 
we are bound to believe that, in all cases where such 
changes do not happen to be actively deleterious, 
they will persist. And inasmuch as characters which 
are only of " spedfic " value must be the characters 
most easily — and therefore most frequently— induced 
by any slight changes in the constitution of germ- 
plasm, whiles for the same reason (namely, that of 
their trivial nature) they are least likely to prove 
injurious, it follows that the less we believe in the 
functionally-produced adaptations of Lamarck, the 
more ought we to resist the assumption that all 
specific characters must necessarily be adaptive 
characters. 

Upon the whole, then, and with regard to the 
direct action of external conditions, I conclude ~not 
only from general considerations, but also from special 
facts or instances quite suflident for the purpose — 
that these must certainly give rise to immense num- 
bers of somatogenetic species on the one hand, and 
probably to considerable numbers of blastogenetic 
species on the other; that in neither case is there ai)y^ 
reason for supposing the distinctively ** specific char- 
acters " to be other than ** neutral " or *• indiflerent "; 
while there are the best of reasons for concluding the 
contrary. So that, under this division of our subject 
alone (B), there appears to be ample justification 
for the statement that '' a large proportional number 
of specific characters ** are in realty, as they are in 
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^op f^f apf^^ dCT titii tc of sknificauKc firofn ft utilitariin 
point of view. 

(C) 

Thus far in the present chapter we have been 
dealing exclusively with the caae of **cliniatic varia- 
tion,** or cbai^ of specific type due to changes in 
the external conditions of life. But it will be remem- 
bered that, in the preceding chapter, allusion was 
likewise made to changes of specific type due to 
internal causes, or to what Darwin has odlcd " the 
nature of the organism.^ Under this division of 
our subject I mentioned especially Sexual Selection, 
which is supposed to arise in the aesthetic taste 
of animals themselves ; Isolation, which is supposed 
to originate new types by allowing the average 
characters of an isolated section of an old type to 
develop a new history of varietal change, as we shall 
see more fully in the ensuing part of this treatise ; 
and the Laws of Growth, which is a general term for 
the operation of unknown causes of change incidental 
to the living processes of organisms which present the 
change. 

Now, under none of these divisions of our subject 
can there be any question touching the criterion of 
Heredity. For if new species^or even single specific 
characters of new species — are ever produced by any 
of these causes, they must certainly all ** reproduce 
their like.** Therefore the only question which can 
ho^ obtain is as to whether or not such causes ever do 
originate new species, or even so much as new specific 
characters. Mr. Wallace, though not alwfys consis- 
tently* answers this question in the nq;ative ; but the 
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great majority of naturalists follow Darwin by answering 
It in the affirmative. And this is enough to show the 
only point which we need at present concern ourselves 
witfi showing — viz. that the question is, at the least, 
an open one. For as long as this question is an open 
one among believers in the theory of natural selection, 
it must clearly be an unwarrantable deduction from 
that theory, that all species, and a fortiori all specific 
characters, are necessarily due to natui^ selection. 
The deduction cannot be legitimately drawn until 
the possibility of any other cause of specific modifica- 
tion has been excluded. But the bare fact of the 
question as just stated being still and at the least an 
open question, is enough to prove that this possibility 
has not been excluded. Therefore the deduction must 
be, again on this ground alone (C), unwarrantable. 

Such are my several reasons — and it is to be 
observed that they are all independint reasons— foi 
concluding that it makes no practical difference to 
the present discussion whether or not we entertain 
Heredity as a criterion of specific distinction. Seeing 
that our species-makers have paid.so little regard to 
this criterion, it is neither absurd nor prepq3terous 
to have adduced, in the preceding chapter, the facts 
of climatic variation. On the contrary, as the defini- 
tion of *" species" which has been practically followed 
by our species-makers in Na 3, and not No. 4, these 
facts form part and parcel of our subject It is per- 
fectly certain that, in the v^etable kingdom at all 
events, ^a large proportional number" of specifically 
diagnostic characters would be proved by experiment 
to be '"somatogenetic"; while there are numerous 
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constant characters classed as varietal, although it is 
well known that they are ^ blastogenetic.*' Moreover, 
we can scarcely doubt that many specific characters 
which are also hereditary characters owe their exist- 
ence, not to natural selection, but to the direct action 
of external causes on the hereditary structure of 
''germ-plasm"; while, even apart from this con- 
sideration, there are at least three distinct and highly 
general principles of specific change, which are ac- 
cepted by the great majority of Darwinists, and the 
only common peculiarity of which is that they pro« 
duce hereditary changes of specific types without any 
reference to the principle of utili^. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Characters as Adaptive and Snctric 
{concluded). 

Our subject is not yet exhausted. For it remains 
to observe the consequences which arise from the 
dogma of utility as the on\y raison Sltrc of species, 
or of specific characters, when this dogma is appUed 
in practice by its own promoters. 

Any definition of ''species'*— excepting Nos. i, a^ 
and 5, which may here be disregarded — must needs 
contain some such phrase as the one with which Nos. 3 
and 4 conclude. This iS| that peculiar characters, in 
order to be recognized as of spediic value, must 
present neither more nor less than ^ some certain 
degree of distinctness." If they present more than 
this degree of distinctness, the form, or forms, in 
question must be ranked as generic; while if they 
present less than this degree of distinctness, they 
must be r^arded as varietal— and this even if 
they are known to be mutually sterile. What, 
then, is this certain d^ee of distinctness? What 
are its upper and lower limits? This question is 
one that cannot be answered. From the very 
nature of the case it is impossible to find a 
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Qniform standard of distmctioii wherd>y to draw 
our booDdafy lines between varieties ajid species 
on the one hand, or between species and genera on 
the other. One or two quotations will be sufficient 
to satisfy the general reader upon this point 

Mr. Wallace himself alludes to ''the great diffi- 
culty that is felt by botanists in determining the 
limits of species in many laige genera/' and gives 
as examples well-known instances where systematic 
botanists of the highest eminence differ hopelessly 
in their respective estimates of ** specific chaiacters." 
Thus:— 

* Mr. Baker indodcs under a tmgle spedes. Rota canina, 
no less than twenty-dgbt named varieties distinguished by 
more or leas constant characters, and often confined to special 
localitieSi and to these are referred about seventy of the 
spedcs of British and continental botanists. Of the genus 
Rnbns or bramble^ five British spedes are given in Bentham's 
Hamdbook 0/ Briiisk Flara^ wbile in the fifth edition of 
BabiQgtoofs Mtmuai of Briiisk Botany ^ published about the 
same timoy no less than Ibrty-fivo species are described. Of 
willows (Salk) the same two works enumciate fifteen and 
thirty-one species respectively. The hawkweeds (Hieradum) 
are equally posslmg, iot while Mr. Bentham admits only seven 
Biidsh spedes, Ph>fes8or Babington describes no less than 
seienqr-two^ besides several named varieties^** 

Mr. WaUace goes on to quote further instances, 
such as that of Dn^ba vema, which Jordan has 
fimnd to present, in the south of France alone, no less 
than fif^-two permanent varieties^ which all **come 
true fiom seed» and thus present all the character- 
istics of a true species''; so that, '"as the; plant is 
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very common almost all over Europe, and ranges 
from North America to the Himalayas, the number 
of similar forms over this wide area would probably 
have to be reckoned by hundreds, if not by thou- 
sands V 

One or two further quotations may be given to 
the same general effect, selected from the writings of 
specialists in their several departments. 

** There is nothing that divides systematists more than what 
constitutes a genus. Species that resemble each other more than 
other species, is perhaps the best definition that can be given. 
This is obviously an uncertain test, much depending on 
individual judgement and experience ; but that, in the evolu- 
tion of forms, such difficulties should arise in the limitation 
of genera and species was inevitable. What is a generic 
chanurter in one may be only a specific character in another. 
As an illustrati(m of the uncertain importance of chaxacters, 
I may mention the weevil genus CtniriHUs^ in which the 
leading characters in the classification of the family to wHich 
it belongs are so mixed that systematists have been content 
to keep the species together in a group that cannot be defined. 
• • . No advantage or disadvantage is atuched, apparently, 
to any of the characters. There are about aoo species, all 
American. 

The venation of the wings of insects is another example of 
modifications without serving any special purpose. There is 
no vein in certain Thripidae, and only a rudiment or %, single 
vein in Chalddidae. There are thousands of variations more 
or less marked, some of the same type widi comparatively 
trivial variation, others presenting distinct type^even in the 
same fjaimily, such genera, for example, as Pclyniura^ TtUi' 
giira^ Huickys^ &c in the Cicadidae. 

Individual differences have often been regarded as disdncdve 

of species ; varieties also are very deceptivoi and races come 

very near to species. A South-American beetle, Anscui 

kistrUt has varieties of yelk>w, led, and black, or these colours 

* AmwMmi, p. 77. 
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inrioosly tatermixedy and, what b very unusual, longitudinal 
ttripes in tome and transverse ban in others, and all taken 
in the same locality. Mr. A. G. Butler, of the British Museum, 
b of opinion that 'what b generally understood by the term 
qwdes (that U to say, m weD-defined, distinct, and constant type, 
haTiQg no near allies) is non-exbtent in the Lepidoptera, and 
that the nearest approach to it in thb order b a constant, though 
hot sightly difiering, rare or local form^that genera, in iiict, con- 
sist wholly of mgradational series of such forms (Ann. Mag.Nat. 
Hbt5,m.i<>3)V'' 

So much as r^;ard8 entomology, and still living 
totms. In illustration of the same principles in 
connexion with palaeontological series, I may quote 
Wttrtenberger, who says : — 

**W\ih respect to these fossil forms [Le. multitudinous forms 
of fossil Ammonites], it b quite immaterial whether a very 
short or a somewhat longer part of any bnmch be dignified with 
a separate name, and regarded as a species. The prickly 
Ammonites^ classed under the designation of Armata, are so 
intimately connected that it becomes impossible to separate the 
accepted spedes shaiply from one another. The same remark 
applies to the group of which the manifold forms are distin* 
gnbhed by their ribbed shells, and are called Planulau*." 

I had here supplied a number of similar quotations 
from writers in various other departments of systematic 
work, but afterwards struck them out as superfluous. 
For it is not to be anticipated that any competent 
naturalist will nowadays dispute that the terms 
•'variety,*' ''species^'* and " genus ** stand for merely 
ooQventional divisions,* and that whether a given form 
shall be ranked tmder one or the other of them is 

* Fttooc^ 7%$ DMnmmiam 7%wj tf th§ Origin §f Sfiiiis, 1S91, 
pp.Si-13,aDd46. 
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often no more than a matter of individual taste. 
From the nature of the case there can be no objective, 
and therefore no common, standards of delimitation. 
This is true even as regards any one given depart- 
ment of systematic work ; but when we compare the 
standards of delimitation which prevail in one depart- 
ment with those which prevail in another, it becomes 
evident that there is not so much as any attempt at 
agreeing upon a common measure of specific dis- 
tinction. 

But what, it may well be asked, is the use of thus 
insisting upon well-known facts, which nobody will 
dispute? Well, in the first place, we have already 
$een, in the last chapter, that it is incumbent on those 
who maintain that all species, or even all specific 
characters, must be due to natural selection, to tell us 
what they mean by a species, or by characters as 
specific If I am told to believe that the definite 
quality A is a necessary attribute of B, and yet that 
B is " not a distinct entity," but an undefinable ab- 
straction, I can only marvel that any one should 
expect me to be so simple. But, without recurring 
to this point, the use of insisting on the facts above 
stated is, in the second place, that'otherwise I cannot 
suppose any general reader could believe them 'in view 
of what is to follow. For he cannot but fed that the 
cost of believing them is to render inexplicable the 
mental processes of those naturalists who, in the face of 
such facts, have deduced the following conclusions. 

The school of naturalists against which I am 
contending maintains, as a generalization deduced 
from the theory of natural* selection, that all species, 
or even all specific characters, must necessarily owe 
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tbdr or^^ to the principle of utility. Yet this same 
sdiool does not maintain any such generalization, 
either with Kgud to varietal characters on the one 
hand, or to generic characters on the other. On the 
cootraiy, Professor Huxley, Mr. Wallace, and all 
other naturalists who agree with them in refusing to 
entertain so much as the abstract possibility of any 
cause other than natural selection having been pro- 
ductive of species, fully accept the fact of other 
causes having been largely concerned in the production 
of varieties, genera, families^ and all higher groups, 
or of the characters severally distinctive of each. 
Indeed, Mr. Wallace does not question what appears 
to me the extravagant estimate of Professor Cope, 
that the non-adaptive characters distinctive of those 
higher groups are fully equal, in point of numbers, to 
the adaptive. But, surely, if the theory of evolution 
by natural selection is, as we all agree, a true theory 
of the origin of species, it must likewise be a true 
theory of the origin of genera ; and if it be supposed 
essential to the integrity of the theory in its former 
aspect that all specific characters should be held to 
be useful, I fail to see how, in tegud to its latter 
aspect, we are so readily to surrender the necessary 
usefulness of all generic characters. And exactly the 
*same remark applies to the case of constant ''varieties," 
where again the doctrine of utQity as universal is not 
«^a«ft»^'>f^ Yet, according to the general theory of 
cvolutkm, constant varieties are what Darwin termed 
''indpient species,"* while species are what may be 
termed * indpient genera." Therefore, if the doctrine 
of utility as univerKd be conceded to foil in the case 
of varieties on the one hand and of genera on the 
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other, where is the consistency in maintaining that it 
must '* necessarily** hold as regards the intermediate 
division, species? Truly the shade of Darwin may 
exclaim, ''Save me from my friends." And truly 
against logic of this description a follower of Darwin 
must find it difficult to argue. If one's opponents 
were believers in special creation, and therefore stood 
upon some definite ground while maintaining this 
difference between species and all other taxonomic 
divisions, there would at least be some issue to argue 
about But when on the one hand it is conceded 
that species are merely arbitrary divisions, which 
differ in no respect as to the process of their evolution 
from either varieties or genera, while on the other 
hand it is affirmed that there b thus so great a 
difference in the result, all we can say is that our 
opponents are entangling themselves in the meshes 
of a sheer contradiction. 

Or, otherwise stated, specific characters differ from 
varietal characters in being, as a rule, more pronounced 
and more constant: on this account advocates of 
utility as universal apply the doctrine to species, 
while they do not feel the ** necessity '* of applying it 
to varieties. But now, generic and all higher char- 
acters are even more constant and more pronounced 
than specific characters — not to say, in many cases, 
more generally diffused over a larg^^rSiumber of 
organisms usually occupying larger areas. There- 
fore^ a fortiori^ if for the reasons above stated evolu- 
tionists regard it as a necessary deduction from tbs 
theory of natural selection that all specific char- 
acters must be useful, much more ought it to be 
a necessary deduction from thb theory that all generic^ 
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and stOl more all higheft characters must be useful 
But, as we have seen, thb is not maintained by our 
opponents. On the contrary, they draw the sharpest 
distinctioQ between specific and all other characters in 
this respect, freely conceding that both those below 
and those above them need not— and \txy often do 
not— present any utilitarian significance. 

Although it appears to me that this doctrine is self- 
contradictory, and on this ground alone might be 
summarily dismissed, as it is now held in one or 
other of its forms by many naturalists, I will give it 
a more detailed consideration in both its parts— 
namely, first with req;>ect to the distinction between 
varieties and species, and next with respect to the 
distinction between species and genera. 

Untfl it can be shown that species are something 
more than merely arbitrary divisions, due to the 
disappearance of intermediate varietal links ; that in 
some way or another they an ''definite entities," 
which admit of being delineated by the application of 
some uniform or general principles of definition ; 
that, in short, species have only then been classified 
as such when it has been shown that the origin of 
each has been due to the operation of causes which 
liave not been concerned in the production of varieties ; 
—until these things are shown, it clearly remains 
a gratuitous dognu ta maintain that forms which 
have been called species differ from forms which have 
been called varieties in the important respect, that 
tliqr (let alone each of all their distinctive characters) 
must necessarily have been due to the principle of 
utility. Yet, as we have seen, even Mr. Wallace 
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allows that a species is **not a distinct entity,** but 
'^an assemblage of individuals which have become 
somewhat modified in structure^ form, and const!* 
tution"; while estimates of the kinds and degrees 
of modification which are to be taken as of specific 
value are conceded to be undcfinable, fluctuating, and 
in not a few cases almost ludicrously divergent 

Perhaps one cannot more forcibly present the 
rational value of this position than by noting the fol- 
lowing consequences of it. Mr. Gulick writes me that 
while studying the land-shellsof the Sandwich Islands, 
and finding there a rich profusion of unique varieties, 
in cases where the intermediate varieties were rare he 
cpuld himself have created a number of species by 
simply throwing these intermediate varieties into his 
fire. Now it follows from the dogma which we are 
considering, that, by so doing, not only would he 
have created new species, but at the same time 
he would have proved them due to natural selection, 
and endowed the diagnostic characters of each with 
a ** necessarily " adaptive meaning, which previously it 
was not necessary that they should present Before 
his destruction of these intermediate varieties, he need 
have felt himself under no obligation to assume that 
any given character at either end of the series was 
of utilitarian significance : but, after his destruction of 
the intermediate forms, he could no longer entertain 
any question upon the matter, under pain of being 
denounced as a Darwinian heretic 

Now the application is self-evident It is a general 
fact which admits of no denial, that the more our 
knowledge of any flora or fauna increases, the greater 
is the number of intermediate forms which are 
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brought to light, either as still cxbting or as having 
onoe existed Consequently, the more that such 
knowledge increases, the more does our catalogue of 
*" species ** diminish. As Kemer sajrs, ** bad species " 
are always multiplying at the expense of **good 
species " ; or, as Oscar Schmidt (following H^ckel) 
similarly remarks, if we could know as much about 
the latter as we do about the former, ** all species, 
without any exception, would become what species- 
makers understand by * bad species * V Hence we 
see that, just as Mr. Gulick could have created good 
species by secretly destroying his intermediate 
varieties* so has Nature produced her '' good species ** 
for the delectation of systematists. And just as Mr. 
Gulick, by first hiding and afterwards revealing his 
intermediate forms, could have made the self-same 
diaracters in the first instance necessarily useful, but 
ever afterwards presumably useless, so has Nature 
caused the utility of diagnostic characters to vary 
with our knowledge of her intermediate forms. It 
belongs to the essence of our theory of descent, that 
in all cases these intermediate forms must either be 
now existing or have once existed ; and, therefore, 
that the work of spedes-makers consists in nothing 
more than marking out the lacunoi in our knowledge 
. of them. Yet we are bound to believe that wherever 
these lacunae in our knowledge occur, there occurs 
also the objective necessity of causation as utilitarian 
— a necessity, howevet, which vanishes so soon as 
oor-advandng information supplies the intermediate 
fenns in question. It may indeed appear strange that 
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the utility or noa-utility of organic structures should 
thus depend on the accidents of human knowledge; 
but this is the Darwinian faith, and he who doubts the 
dogma is to be anathema. 

Turning next to the similar distinction which it 
is sought to draw between species and genera, here 
it will probably be urged, as I understand it to 
be urged by Mr. Wallace, that generic characters 
(and still more characters of families, orders, &c.). refer 
back to so remote a state of things that utility 
may have been present at their birth which has 
disappeared in their maturity. In other words, it 
is held that all generic characters were originally 
specific characters ; that as such they were all origin- 
ally of use; but that, after having been rendered 
stable by heredity, many of them may have ceased 
to be of service to the descendants of those species 
in which they originated, and whose extinction has 
now made it impossible to divine what that service 
may have been. 

Now, in the first place, this is not the interpretation 
adopted by Darwin. For instance, he expressly 
contrasts such cases with those of vestigial or ^ rudi- 
mentary" structures, pointing out that they differ 
from vestigial structures in respect of their perma- 
nence. One quotation will be sufficient to establish 
the present point 

^A stnicture which has been developed through long-con- 
tinued selection, when it ceases to be of service to a species^ 
generally beomies variable, as we see with rudimentary organs, 
for it will no longer be regulated by this same power of 
selection. But when, from the nature of the organism and 
of the conditions, modifications have been induced which are 
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tmiiiiportaiil Ibr the welfare of the spedet, they may bc^ and 
apparently often have been, transmitted in nearly the tame 
state to numeroas, otherwise modified, descendants V 

Here, and in the context, we have a suffidently 
dear statement of Darwin's view — first, that unadap- 
tive characters may arise in spccus as ''fluctuating 
variations, which sooner or later become comtant. 
durough the nature of the organism and of surround- 
ing conditions, as well as through the intercrossing 
of distinct individuals, but not through natural selec- 
tion**'; second, that such unadaptive characters may 
then be transmitted in this their stable condition to 
species-progeny, so as to become distinctive of genera, 
fimiilies, &c. ; third, that, on account of such characters 
not being afterwards liable to diverse adaptive 
modifications in diflerent branches of the species- 
progeny, they are of more value as indicating lines 
of pedigree than are characters which from the first 
have been useful ; and, lastly, they are therefore now 
empirically recognized by systematists as of most 
value in guiding the work of classification. To me 
it appears that this view is not only perfectly rational 
in itself, but likewise fully compatible with the theory 
of natural selection — ^which, as I have previously 
shown, is primarily a theory of adaptive characters, 
and therefore not necessarily a theory of all specific 
characters. But to those who think otherwise, it 
must appear— and db(» appear — ^that there is some- 
thing wrong about such a view of the case— that 
it was not consistent in the author of the Origin of 
Sficiis thus to refer lUMi-adaptive generic characters 
to a parentage of non-adaptive specific characters. 

^Oriiim^^$ei$t,^i^^. * /W p. 176 s italics aioe. 
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Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, Darwin was perfectly 
consistent in putting forth this view, because, unlike 
Wallace, he was not under the sway of any antecedent 
dogma erroneously deduced from the theory of 
natural selection* 

Next, without reference to Darwin's authority, let 
us see for ourselves where the inconsistency really lies. 
To allow that generic characters may be useless, while 
denying that specific characters can ever be so (unless 
correlated with others that are useful), involves an 
appeal to the argument from ignorance touching 
the ancestral habits, life-conditions, &a, of a parent 
species now extinct. Well, even upon this assumption 
of utility as obsolete, there remains to be explained the 
"stability" of useless characters now distinctive of 
genera, families, orders, and the rest. We know that 
specific characters which have owed their origin to 
utility and have afterwards ceased to present utility, 
d^enerate, become variable, inconstant, **rudimen- 
tary,'* and finally disappear. Why, then, should these 
things not happen with regard to useless generic 
distinctions? Still more, why should they not happen 
with regard to family, ordinal, and class distinctions? 
On the lines against which I am arguing it would 
appear impossible that any answer to this question 
can be suggested. For what explanation can be 
given of the contrast thus presented between the 
obsolescence of specific characters where previous 
utility b demonstrable, and the permanence of 
higher characters whose previous utility is assumed ? 
As we have , already seen, Mr. Wallace himself 
employs this consideration of permanence and con- 
stancy against the view that any cause other than 
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natural selection can have been concerned in the 
or^n and maintenance of specific characters. But 
he does not seem to see that the consideration cuts 
two ways — and much more forcibly against his 
views than in favour of them. For whtle» as already 
shown in the chapter before last, it is sufficiently 
easy to dispose of the consideration as Wallace uses 
it (by simply pointing out with Darwin that any 
causes other than natural selection which may have 
been concerned in the genesis of specific characters, 
must, if equally uniform in their operation, equally 
give rise to permanence and constancy in their results) ; 
on the other hand, it becomes impossible to explain 
the stability of useless generic characters, if, as 
Wallace's use of the argument requires, natural selec- 
tion is the only possible cause of stability. The 
argument is one that cannot be played with fast 
and loose. Either utility is the sole condition to 
the stability of any diagnostic character (in which 
case it b not open to Mr. Wallace to assume that 
all generic or higher characters which are now use* 
less have owed their origin to a past utility) ; or 
else utility is not the sole condition to stability 
(in which case his use of the present argument in 
relation to specific characters collapses). We have 
seen, indeed, in the chapter before last, that his use 
of the aiigument collapses anyhow, or quite irrespec- 
tive of his incon^stent attitude towards generic 
characters, with which we were not then concerned. 
But the point now is that, as a mere matter of logic, 
the argument from stability as Wallace applies it 
to the case of specific characters, is incompatible 
with his aigument that useless generic characters 
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may originally have been useful specific characters. 
It can scarcely be questioned that the transmuta- 
tion of a species into a genus must, as a rule, have 
allowed time enough for a newly acquired — i.e; 
peculiar specific-character — to show some signs of 
undergoing degeneration, if, as supposed, the original 
cause of its development and maintenance was with- 
drawn when the parent species began to ramify into its 
species-progeny. Yet, as Darwin says, *' it is notorious 
that specific characters are more variable than 
generic^." So that, upon the whole, I do not see 
how on grounds of general reasoning it is logically 
possible to maintain Mr. Wallace's distinction between 
specific and generic characters in respect of necessary 
utility. 

But now, and lastly, we shall reach, the same 
conclusion if, discarding all consideration of general 
principles and formal reasoning, we fasten attention 
upon certain particular cases, or concrete facts. 
Thus, to select only two illustrations within the 
limits of genera, it is a diagnostic feature of the 
genus Equus that small warty callosities occur on 
the legs. It is impossible to suggest any useful 
function that is now discharged ' by^ these callo- 
sities in any of the existing species of the genus. 
If it be assumed that they must have been of 
some use to the species from which ^e genus 
originally sprang, the assumption, it seems to me, 
can only be saved by further assuming that in existing 
species of the genus these callosities are in a vesti- 
gial condition — Le. that in the original or parent 
species they performed some function which is now 

* Origin ^Spaia^ pw laa. 
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obsolete. But against these assumptions there lies 
the foUowii^ fact The callosities in question are 
not similariy distributed through adl existii^ species 
of the genus. The horse has them upon all 
hb four legs, while other species have them only 
upon twa Therefore, if all specific characters are 
necessarily due to natural selection, it is manifest 
that these callosities are net now vestigial : on the 
contrary, they mmcx/ still be~or, at best, have recently 
been— of so much importance to all existing species 
of the genus, that not only is it a matter of selection- 
value to all these species that they should possess 
these callosities ; but it b even a matter of selection- 
value to a horse that he should possess four of 
them, while it is equally a matter of selection-value 
to the ass that he should possess only two. Here, 
it seems to me, we have once more the doctrine of 
the necessary utility of specific characters reduced 
to an absurdity ; while at the same time we dbplay 
the incoherency of the distinction between specific 
characters and gaieric characters in respect of this 
doctrine. For the distinction in such a case amounts 
to saying that a generic character, if evenly distributed 
among all the species, need not be an adaptive 
diaracter ; whereas, if any one of the species presents 
It in a slightly different form, the character must 
be, on this accoun^, necessarily adaptive. In other 
words, the uniformity with which a generic character 
^ QCCUiB among the species of the genus is taken to 
remove that character from the necessarily useful 
class, while the absence of such uniformity is taken 
AS proof that the character must be placed within 
the necessarily useful class. Which is surely no less 
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a rtductio ad absurdum with regard to the generic 
character than the one just presented with regard to 
its variants as specific characters. And, of course, 
this twofold absurdity is presented in all cases where 
a generic character is unequally distributed among 
the constituent species of a genus. 

But here is an illustration of another dass of cases. 
Mr. Tomes has shown that the molar teeth of the 
Orang present an extraordinary and altogether super- 
fluous amount of attachment in their sockets — ^the fkngs 




Tig. 4.»Loirer Teeth of Orug (after Tomes). 

being not only exceedingly long, and therefore deeply 
buried in the jaw-bone, but also curving round one 
another, so as still further to strengthen the whole \ 
In the allied genera of anthropoid apes there is no 
such abnormal amount of attachment Now, the 
question is, of what conceivable use "call it ever 
have been, either to the existing genus, or to its 
parent species, that such an abnormal amount of 
attachment should obtain? It certainly is not re- 
quired to prevent dtslocationof the teeth, seeii^ that 
in all allied genera, and even in man himself, the 

* A Mmmat ffDmisl Anrntrntf, p. 455. 
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amount of attachment is already so great that teeth 
will break before they can be drawn by anything 
short of a dentist's forceps. Therefore I conclude 
that this peculiarity in the dentition of the genus 
must have arisen in its parent species by way 
of what Darwin calls a *' fluctuating variation/' with- 
out utilitarian significance. And I adduce it in 
the present connexion because the peculiarity is one 
which is equally unamenable to a utilitarian ex- 
planation, whether it happens to occur as a generic 
or a specific character. 

Numberless similar cases might be quoted; but 
probably enough has now been said to prove the 
inconsbtency of the distinction which our opponents 
draw between specific and all higher characters 
in respect of utility. In point of fact, a very^ 
little thought is enough to show that no such/ 
distinction admits of being drawn; and, therefore, 
that any one who maintains the doctrine of utility 
as universal in the case of specific characters, must 
in consistency hold to the same doctrine in the case 
of generic and all higher characters. And the fact 
that our opponents are unable to do this becomes 
a virtual confession on their part of the futility of 
the generalization which they have propounded \ 

* It nifty be obserred ^hat this dittinctioa wfti not propounded by 
Mr. Walliee— nor, to iar as I am aware, by anybody else— onttt ht 
joined iwM with me oo the subject of specific characters. Whether he 
has ahrayt bdd this important distinction between specific and generie 
chaiacteiB, I know not; bat, as originally ennndated, his doctrine of 
ntility as onitttrsal was sab^ to no ssch limitation: it was stated 
naconditionally, as applying to all taionomic divisions indifferently. 
The woids have already been qnoted on page i8o; and, if the reader 
wiU tnin to then^ ha may farther obscnre that, prior to our discnssion, 
Mr. WaUact mada no aHowanoe for the principle of condation, which, 
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On what then do Mr. Wallace and his followers 
rely for their great distinction between specific and 
all other characters in respect of utility? This is 
the final and fundamental question which I must 
leave these naturalists themselves to answer ; for my 
whole contention is, that it is unanswerable. But 
although I am satisfied that they have nothing on 
which to base their generalization, it seems worth 
while to conclude by showing yet one further point. 
And this is, that these naturalists themselves, as soon 
as they quit merely abstract assertions and come to 
deal with actual facts, contradict their own general- 
ization. It is worth while to show this by means of 
a few quotations, that we may perceive how impossible 
it is for them to sustain their generalization in the 
domain of fact. 

As it is desirable to be brief, I will confine myself 
to quoting from Mr. Wallace. 

^ Colour may be looked upon at a necessary result of the 
highly complex chemical constitution of animal tissues and 
fluids. The blood, the bile, the bones, the fat, and other 
tissues have characteristic, and often brilliant cokmrs, which 
we cannot suppose to have been determined for any special 
purpose as colours, since they are usually concealed. The 
external organs and integuments, would, by the same gipneral 
laws, naturally give rise to a greater variety of colour \** 

Surely comment is needless. Have the^colour of 
external origans and integuments nothing to do with 

M we haye seen, fnrnUhes lo oonvenicDt a loop>hole of csoipe b cases 
where twta the tignment from oar ignorance of possible nUlky appcan 
absurd. In his latest work, however, he is mach le» sweeping in 
his statements. He limits his doctrine to the case of ** spedSc cbarao* 
tert "* alone, and even with regard to them makes anlimitfd drafts opoo 
the principle of correlation. 
' J^anmttitm, p. 197. 
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the deteimining of specific distinctions by system- 
atists? Or, may we not rather ask, are there any 
other ''characters "* which have had more to do with 
their delineation of animal species? Therefore, if 
''the external organs and int^uments naturally give 
rise to a greater variety of colow^," for non-utilitarian 
reasons, than is the case with internal organs and 
tissues; while even the latter present, for similarly 
non-utilitarian reasons, such variety and intensity of 
colours as they do ; must it not follow that, on the 
ground of the " Laws of Growth ** alone, Mr. Wallace 
has conceded the entire case as rq^ards "a large 
proportional number of specific characters** being 
non-adaptive — ^"spontaneous'* in their occurrence, 
and " meaningless ** in their persistence ? 

Once more : — 

"The cDonnoosly lengthened plumes of the bird of paradise 
and of the peacock, can, however, have no such use[i.e. for pur^ 
poses of defence], but must be rather injurious than beneficial 
in the birds* ordinary life. The fact that they have been de- 
veloped to so great an extent in a few species is an indication 
of such perfect adaptation to tiie conditions of exiscence, such 
complete success in the battle for life, that there is, in the 
aduU male at all events, a surplus of strength, vitality, and 
growth-power, which is able to expend itself in this way without 
injury. That such u the case is shown by the great abun- 
dance of most of the species which possess these wonderful 
superfluities of plumage. • . . Why, in allied spedes, the 
development of accessory plumes has taken different forms, we 
aie unable to say, except tliiat it may be due to that individual 
variability wluch has served as a starting-point ibr:so much 
of what seems to us strange in form, or fimtastic in colour, 
both b die animal and vegetable world^'* 

Here, again, one need only ask. How can such state- 
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ments be reconciled with the great dogma, '^ which is 
indeed a necessary deduction from the theory of 
Natural Selection, namely, that none of the definite 
facts of organic nature, no special oi^an, no character- 
istic form or marking can exist, but which must now 
be, or once have been, useful** ? Can it be said that 
the plumes of a bird of paradise present ** no charac- 
teristic form/' or the tail of a peacock *' no character- 
istic marking " ? Can it be held that all the *" fantastic 
colours," which Darwin attributes to sexual selection, 
and all the '' strange forms '* in the vegetable world 
which present no conceivable reference to adaptation, 
are to be ascribed to " individual variability" without 
reference to utility, while at the same time it is held, 
** as a necessary deduction from the theory of Natural 
Selection," that aU specific characters must be " use* 
ful** ? Or must we not conclude that we have here 
a contradiction as direct as a contradiction can 
well be >? 

Nor is it any more possible to reconcile these 
contradictory statements by an indefinite extension 
of the term ^ correlation," than we found it to be in 
the cases previously quoted. It might indeed be 
logically possible, howsoever biologically absurd, to 
attribute the tail of a peacock — with all its elabora- 
tion of structure and pattern of colour, with all the 
drain that its large size and weight mak^ upon the 
vital resources of the bird, with all the increased 
danger to which it exposes the bird by rendering it 
more conspicuous, more easy of capture, && — ^to 
correlation with some useful character peculiar to 

■ Since the above was written both Mr. Gnlick and ProlcHor Uoyd 
Moisaa bnvt independent!!/ notkcd the contimdietioa. 
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peacocks. But to say that it is due to correlation 
with general ** vitality/* is merely to discharge the 
doctrine of correlation of any assignable meaning. 
Vitality, or " perfect adaptation to the conditions of 
existence,** is obviously a prime condition to the 
occurrence of a peacock's tail, as it is to the occur- 
rence of a peacock itself; but this is quite a diflerent 
thing from saying that the specific characters which 
are presented by a peacock's tail, although useless 
in themselves, are correlated with some other and 
useful specific characters of the same bird — as we saw 
in a previous chapter with reference to secondary 
sexual characters in general. Therefore, when Mr. 
Wallace comes to the obvious question why it is that 
even in ^allied species," which must be in equally 
^perfect adaptation to the conditions of existence,** 
there are no such ^ wonderful superfluities of plumage," 
he (alls back— as he previously fell back— on what- 
ever unknown comms it may have been which pro* 
duced the peacock's tail, when the primary condition 
to their operation has been fumbhed by ** complete 
success in the battle for life.** 

I have quoted the above passages, not so much for 
the sake of exposii^ fundamental inconsistencies on 
the part of an adversary, as for the sake of observing 
that they constitute a much truer exposition of -* 
* Darwinism ** than do the contradictory views ex- 
piessed in some other parts of the work bearing that 
title. For even if characters of so much size and elabo- 
ration as the tail of a peacock, the plumes of a bird of 
paradise &c are admitted to be due to non-utilitarian 
causes, much more must innumerable other characters 
of incomparably less mze and elaboration be mere 
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^superfluities.** Without being actually deleterious, 
"a large proportional number of specific characters,** 
whose utility is not apparent, m\xsX, a fortiori have been 
due to " individual variation/' to *' general laws which 
determine the production '* of such characters— or, in 
short, to some causes other than natural selection. 
And this, I say, is a doctrine much more in harmony 
with ** Darwinism '* than is the contradictory doctrine 
which I am endeavouring to resist 

But once again, and still more generally, after 
saying of '^ the delicate tints of spring foliage, and the 
intense hues of autumn,*' that *'as colours they are 
unadaptive, and appear to have no more reLition to 
the well-being of plants themselves than do the 
colours of gems and minerals," Mr. Wallace proceeds 
thus :— 

''We may also include in the same category those algae 
and fungi which have bright coloart^the red snow of the 
Arctic regions, the red, green, or purple seaweeds, the brilliant 
scarlet, yellow, white or bbck agarics, and other fungi All 
these colours are probably the direct results of chemical com- 
position or molecular structure, and being thus normal produ^ 
of the vegetable organism, need no special explanation from 
our present point of view; and the same remark will apply 
to the varied tinu of the bark of trunks, branches and twigs, 
which are often of various shades of brown and green, or 
even vivid reds and yeUows\" 

Here, as Mr. Gulick has already obsenred, "Mr. 
Wallace seems to admit that instead of useless specific 
characters being unknown, they are so common and 
so easily explained by ' the chemical constitution of 
the organism * that they claim no special attention V* 

* Darwimism^ p. yn, 

' AmiHcoM Journal tf Seiifus, Vol. XL. art. I.oa Tki ImcmsuintH0t 
tf UHiitarimmism as iki Extluum TAi$ty rfOrpmk EvhUimt. 
' II. T 
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And whatever answer Mr. Wallace may make to this 
criticism, I do not see how he is to meet the point at 
present before us— namely, that, upon his own show- 
ingt there are in nature numberless instances of 
^ characters which are useless without being hurtful,'' 
and which nevertheless present absolute '* constancy.** 
If, in order to explain the contradiction, he should fall 
back upon the principle of correlation, the case would 
not be in any way improved. For, here again, if the 
term correlation were extended so as to include *'the 
diemical constitution or the molecular structure of 
the ofganism/' it would thereby be extended so as to 
disdiarge all Darwinian significance from the term. 

Summary. 

I will conclude this discussion of the Utility 
question by recapitulating the main points in an 
order somewhat different from that in which they 
have been presented in the foregoing chapters. Such 
a variation may render their mutual connexions more 
apparent But it is only to the main points that 
allusion will here be made^ and, in order the better 
to show their independent character, I will separately 
number them. 

I. The doctrine of utility as universal, whether 
with respect to species odly or likewise with respect 
to specific chanicters, is confessedly an a priori 
doctrine, deduced by way of general reasoning from 
the theory of natural selection. 

a. Being thus founded exclusively on grounds of 
deduction, the doctrine cannot be combated by any 
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appeal to facts. For this question is not one of fact : 
it is a question of reasoning. The treatment of our 
subject matter is logical : not biological 

3* The doctrine is both universal and absolute. 
According to one form of it all species, and according 
to another form of it all specific characters, must 
necessarily be due to the principle of utility. 

4. The doctrine in both its forms is deduced from 
a definition of the theory of natural selection as 
a theory, and the sole theory, of the origin of species; 
but, as Professor Huxley has already shown, it does 
not really follow, even from this definition, that all 
specific characters must be ** necessarily useful.'* 
Hence the two forms of the doctrine, although coin- 
cident with regard to species, are at variance with 
one another in respect of specific characters. Thus 
far, of course^ I agree with Professor Huxley; but 
if I have been successful in showing that the above 
definition of the theory of natural selection is logically 
fallacious, it follows that the doctrine in both its 
forms is radically erroneous. The theory of natural 
selection is not, accurately speaking, a theory of the 
origin of species: it is a theory of the origin and 
cumulative development of adaptations, .to whatever 
order of taxonomic division these may happen to 
belong. Thus the premisses of the deduction which 
we are considering collapse : the principle^of utility 
is shown not to have any other or further reference 
to species, or to specific characters, than it has to 
fixed varieties, genera, families, &c, or to the char- 
acters severally distinctive of each 

5. But, quitting all such antecedent considera- 
tions, we next proceeded to examine the doctrine . 

T a 
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a ppsiiri4n% taking the arguments which have been 
advanced in favour of the doctrine, other than those 
which rest upon the fallacious definition. These 
aiguments, as presented by Mr. Wallace, are two in 
aumber. 

First, it is represented that natural selection must 
occupy the whole field, because no other principle 
of chai^^e can be allowed to operate in the presence 
of natural selection. Now I fully agree that this 
statement holds as xeguds any principle of change 
which is deleterious, but I cannot agree that it does 
so as regards any such principle which is merely 
neutraL No reason has ever been shown why natural 
sdection should interfere with ** indiflerent " characters 
— to adopt Professor Huxley's term— supposing such 
to have been produced by any of the agencies which 
we shall presently have to name. Therefore this 
argument— or rather assertion — goes for nothing. 

Mr. Wallace's second argument is, that utility is 
the only principle which can endow specific characters 
with their characteristic stability. But this s^n 
is mere assertion. Moreover, it is assertion opposed 
alike to common sense and to observable fact It 
is opposed to common sense, because it is obvious 
that any other principle would equally confer stability 
on characters due to it, provid^ that its action is' 
constant, as Darwin expressly held. Again, this 
argument is opposed to (act, because we know of 
thousands of cases where peculiar characters are 
stable, which, nevertheless, cannot possibly be due 
to natural selection. Of such are the Porto Santo 
lablnts, the niata cattle, the ducks in St! James' 
Fltfk^ turkeys, dogs, horses, &c, and» in the case of 
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plants, wheat, cabbage, maize, &c., as well as all 
the hosts of climatic varieties, both of animals and 
plants, in a state of nature. Indeed, on taking a 
wide survey of the facts, we do not find that the 
principle of utility is any better able to confer 
stability of character than are many other principles, 
both known and unknown* Nay, it is positively less 
able to do so than are some of these other principles. 
Darwin gives two very probable reasons for this 
fact ; but I need not quote them a second time. It 
is enough to have seen that this argument from 
stability or constancy is no less worthless than the 
previous one. Yet these are the only two arguments 
of a corroborative kind which Mr. Wallace adduces 
whereby to sustain hb ^ necessary deduction." 

6. At this point, therefore, it may well seem that 
we need not have troubled ourselves any further 
with a generalization which does not appear to have 
anything to support it And to this view of the 
case I should myself agree, were it not that many 
naturalists now entertain the doctrine as an essential 
article of their Darwinian creed. Hence, I proceeded 
to adduce considerations per contra* 

Seeing that the doctrine in question can only rest 
on the assumption that there is no cause other Uian 
natural selection which is capable of originating any 
single species— if not even so much as^aoy single 
specific character — I began by examining this assump- 
tion. It was shown first that, on merely antecedent 
grounds, the assumption is "infinitely precarious." 
There is absolutely no justification for the state- 
ment that in all the varied and complex processes of 
organic nature natural selection is the only possible 
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cause of specific change. But, apart altogether 
from this a priori refutation of the dogma, our 
analysis went on to show that, in point ct actual 
fitct, there are not a few well-known causes of high 
generality, which, while having no connexion with 
the principle of utih'ty, are demonstrably capable 
of originating species and specific characters— if by 
"species'* and '^specific characters" we are to under- 
stand oiiganic tsrpes which are ranked as species, 
and characters which are described as diagnostic 
of species. Such causes I grouped under five dif- 
ferent headings, viz. Climate, Food, Sexual Selection, 
Isolation, and Laws of Growth. Sexual Selection 
and Isolation are, indeed, repudiated by Mr. Wallace ; 
but, in common I believe with all biologists, he 
accepts the other three groups of causes as fully 
adequate to produce such kinds and degrees of 
modification as are taken to constitute specific dis- 
tinction. And this is amply sufficient for our present 
purposes. Besides, under the head of Sexual Selection, 
it does not signify in the present connexion whether 
or not we accept Darwin's theory on this subject 
For, in any case, the facts of secondary sexual char- 
acters are indisputable: these characters are, for the 
most part, specific characters: and they cannot be 
explained by the principle of utility. Even Mn 
Wallace does not attempt to do so ; and the ex- 
planation which he does give is clearly incompatible 
with Jiis doctrine touching the necessarily life-serving 
value of all specific characters. Lastly, the same has 
to be said^of the Laws oS Growth. For we have just 
seen that on the grounds of this principle likewise 
l^r* W?tlh|C9 abandons the doctrine in question* As 
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r^;ards Isolation, much more remains to be said in 
the ensuing portion of this work, while, as regards 
Climatic Variation, there are literally innumerable 
cases where changes of specific type are known to 
have been caused by this means. 

7. To the latter dass of cases, however, it will be 
objected that these changes of specific type, although 
no doubt sufficiently *^ stable" so long as the changed 
conditions remain constant, are found by experiment 
not to be hereditary ; and this clearly makes all the 
difference between a true specific change and a merely 
fictitious appearance of it. 

Well, in the first place, this objection can have 
reference only to the first two of the five principles 
above stated. It can have no reference to the last 
three, because of these heredity constitutes the very 
foundatioa This consideration ought to be borne in 
mind throughout But now, in the second place, even 
as r^ards changes produced by climate and foodi the 
reply is nugatory. And this for three reasons, as 
follows. 

(a) No one is thus far entitled to conclude against 
the possible transmission of acquired characters; and, 
so long as there is even so much as a possibility of 
climatic (or any other admittedly non-utilitarian) 
variations becoming in this way hereditary, the reply 
before us merely begs the question. ^ ^ 

(d) Even supposing, for the sake of ailment, that 
acquired characters can never in any case become 
congenital, there remains the strong probability- 
sanctioned as such even by Weismann—- that changed 
conditions of life may not unirequently act upon the 
material of heredity itself, thus giving rise to specific 
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changes which are from the first congenital, though 
not utilitarian. Indeed, there are not a few facts 
(Hofimann's plants, Weismann's butterflies, &&), 
which can only be explained eitlier in this way, or 
as above (a). And in the present connexion it is 
immaterial which of these alternative explanations 
we choose to adopt, seeing that they equally 
refiite our opponents' objection. And not only 
do these considerations— (a) and {b) — refute this 
particular objection ; they overturn on new and 
independent grounds the whole d* our opponents' 
generalization. For the generalization is, that the 
principle of utility, acting through natural selection, 
b ''necessarily'* the sole principle which can be 
concerned in hereditary changes of specific type. 
But here we perceive both a possibility (a) and a 
probability (^), if not indeed a certainty, that quite 
other principles have been largely concerned in the 
production of such changes. 

{c) Altogether apart from these considerations, 
there remains a much more important one. For 
the objection that fixed— or '^ stable" — climatic 
varieties differ from true species in not being sub- 
ject to heredity, raises the question — What are we 
Id understand by a ** species '* ? This question, which 
was thus far purposely left in abeyance, had now 
to be dealt with seriously. For it would clearly 
be irrational in our opponents to make this highly 
important generalization with regard to species and 
spedfic characters, unless they are prepared to tell 
us what they mean by species, and therefore by 
characters as specific In as far as there is any 
ambiguity on this point it makes entirely for our 
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side in the debate, because even any small degree 
of uncertainty with regard to it would render the 
generalization in question proportionally unsound. 
Yet it is notorious that no word in existence is more 
vague, or more impossible to define, than the word 
^species.** The very same men who at one time 
pronounce their great generalization with regard to 
species, at another time asseverate that *'a species 
is not a definite entity," but a merely abstract term, 
serving to denote this that and the other organic type, 
which this that and the other systematist regards 
as deserving such a title. Moreover it is acknow- 
ledged that systematists differ among themselves 
to a wide extent as to the kinds and degrees of 
peculiarity which entitle a given form to a specific 
rank. Even in the same department of systematic 
work much depends on merely individual taste, while 
in different departments widely different standards 
of deh'mination are in vogue. Hence, our reductio 
ad ubsurdum consists in this — that whether a given 
form is to be regarded as necessarily due to natural 
selection, and whether all its distinctive characters 
are to be r^^rded as necessarily utilitiirian characters, 
will often depend on whether it has been describe^} by 
naturalist A or by naturalist B. There is no one 
criterion — there is not even any one set of criteria — 
agreed upon by naturalists for the consbdction dl 
specific types. In particular, as regards the principle 
of heredity, it is not known of one named species 
in twenty— probably not in a hundred— whether its 
diagnostic characters are hereditary characters ; while, 
on the other hand, even in cases where experiment 
has proved ** constant varieties ** to be hereditaiy'^ 
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and even also crost-sterile with allied varieties — ^it is 
only some three or four living botanist^ who for these 
reasons advocate the elevation of such varieties to 
the rank d'spedes. In short, as we are not engaged on 
any abstract question touching the principles on which 
species ought to have been constituted by their makers, 
but upon the actual manner in which they have been, 
the criterion of heredity must needs be disregarded in 
the present discussion, as it has been in the work of 
^stematists. And the result of this is, that any 
objection to our introducing the facts of climatic varia- 
tion in the present discussion is excluded. In par- 
ticular, so iar as any question of heredity is concerned, 
all these facts are as assuredly as they are cogently 
relevant. It is perfectly certain that there is ** a large 
proportional number " of named species — particularly 
of plants — ^which further investigation would resolve 
into climatic varieties. With the advance of know- 
ledge, **bad species ** are always increasing at the 
expense of 'good species,'' so that we are now justified 
incondudfaig with Kemer, Hackel, and other naturalists 
best qualified to speak on this subject, that if we could 
know as much about the past history and present rela- 
tions of the remaining good species as we do about the 
bad, all the former, without exception, would become 
resolved into the latter. In point of fact, and apart 
altogether from the inductive experience on which this 
conclusion is based, the cSondusion follows '' as a neces- 
sary tleduction" from the general theory of descent 
For this theory essentially consists in supposing 
dther the past or the present existence of interme- 
diate varietal forms in idl cases» with the consequence 
that^good species^ serve inerely to mark kieunoi in 
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our knowledge oi what is everywhere a finely gradu- 
ated process of transmutation. Hence, if we place 
this unquestionably ^necessary deduction'* from 
. the general theory of descent side by side with the 
alleged '^ necessary deduction '' from tlie theory of 
natural selection, we cannot avoid the following 
absurdity — ^Whether or not a given form is to be 
regarded as necessarily due to natural selection, 
and all its characters necessarily utilitarian, is to be 
determined, and determined solely, by the mere 
accident of our having found, or not having found, 
either in a living or in a fossil state, its varietal 
ancestry. 

8.«But this leads us to consider the final and 
crowning incongruities which have been dealt with in 
the present chapter. For here we have seen, not 
only that our opponents thus draw a hard and fast 
line between *' varieties" and *' species'* in r^^ard 
to " necessary origin " and '* necessary utility," but that 
they further draw a similar line between ''species" 
and '^genera*' in the same respects. Yet, in ac-" 
cordance with the general theory of evolution, it is 
plainly as impossible to draw any such line in the 
one case as it is to do so in the otheh Just^ as 
fixed varieties are what Darwin called ''incipient 
species," so are species incipient genera, genera "^ 
incipient families, and so on. Evolutionists must 
believe that the process of evolution is everywhere 
the same. Nevertheless, while admitting all this, the 
school of Huxley contradicts itself by all^;ing some 
unintelligible exception in the case of " species,'* while 
the school of Wallace presses this exception so as to 
embrace "specific characters.'' Indeed Mr. Wallace^ 
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whHe matnUining that all specific characters must 
necessarily be useful, maintains at the same time 
that any number of varietal characters on the one 
hand, and a good half of generic characters on 
the other, are probably useless. Thus he contra- 
dicts his argument from the * constancy of specific 
characters'* (seeing that generic characters are still 
more constant), as later on we saw that he contra- 
dicts his deductive generalization touching their 
necessary utility, by giving a non-utilitarian ex- 
planation of. whole multitudes of specific characters. 
I need not, however, again go over the ground so 
ftcendy traversed ; but will conclude by once more 
recurring to the only explanation which I have 
been able to devise of the otherwise inexplicable 
iact, that in r^rd to this subject so many natural- 
ists still continue to entangle themselves in the 
meshes of absurdity and contradiction. 

The only conceivable explanation is, that these 
naturalists have not yet wholly divested themselves 
of the special creation theory. Although professing 
to have discarded the belief that ** species'* are 
''definite entities,** differii^ in kind from "varieties*^ 
on the one hand and from ''genera** on the other, 
these writers are still imbued with a vague survival 
of that belief. They well know it to belong to the 
very essence of their new theory that ''species** 
are but "pronounced varieties,'* or, should we prefer 
it, ''incipient genera**; but still they cannot alto- 
gether escape the pre-Darwinian conception of species 
as organic unit% whose single mode of origin need 
not extend to other taxonomic groupsi ai^ whose 
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charactefB therefore present some exceptional signifi- 
cance to the scientific naturalist So to speak, such 
divinity doth still hedge a species, that even in the 
very act of declaring it but an idol of their own 
creation* these naturalists bow before their fetish as 
something that is unique— diflering alike in its origin 
and in its characters from the varieties beneath and 
the genera above. The consequence is that they 
have endeavoured to reconcile these incompatible 
ideas by substituting the principle of natural selec- 
tion for that of super-natural creation, where the 
particular case of ''species" is concerned In this 
way, it vaguely seems to them, they are able to 
save the doctrine of some one mode of origin as 
appertaining to species, which need not ''necessarily'* 
appertain to any other taxonomic division. All 
other such divisions they regard, with their pre- 
Darwinian forefathers, as merely artificial construc- 
tions ; but, likewise with these forefathers, they look 
upon species as natural divisions, proved to be such 
by a single and necessary mode of origin. Hence^ 
Mr. Wallace expressly defines a species with reference 
to this single and necessary mode of origin {set above, 
P* ^35)f although he must be well aw4re that there is 
no better, or more frequent, proof of it in the case 
of species, than there is in that of somewhat less 
pronounced types on the one hand (fixed :^rieties), 
or of more pronounced types on the other (genera, 
families, &&)• Hence, also, the theory of natural 
selection is defined as par ixceUinci a Uieory of the 
origin of species; it is taken as applying to the 
particular case of the origin 6f species in a peculiariy 
stringent manner^ or in a manner which does not 
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apply to the origin of any other groups. And 
I believe that an important accessory reason of the 
ooDtiouance of this view for more than thirty years 
after the publication of the Origin ofSptciis by means 
0fNat»iral SeUetion^ is to be found in the title of that 
work. ^ Natural Selection ** has thus become verbally 
associated with '' Origin of Species," till it is thought- 
lessly felt that, in some way or another, natural selec- 
tion most have a peculiar reference to those artificially 
delineated forms which stand anywhere between 
a fixed variety and a so-called genus. Thb verbal 
association hais no doubt had the effect of still further 
preserving the traditional halo of mystery which clings 
to the idea of a ^species.'* Hence it comes that the 
title which Darwin chose— *and, looking to the circum- 
atances of the time, wisely chose — ^for his great work, 
has subrequently had the effect of fostering the very 
idea which it was the object of that work to dissipate, 
namely, that species are peculiar entities, which differ 
more or less in origin or kind from all other taxonomic 
groups. The full title of this work \»—Tlu Origin of 
Sfeciis by means of Natural Selietum: or the Preserva* 
Hon of Favoured Races in tJu Struggle for Life. Now, 
supposing that instead of this its author had chosen 
some such title as the following:— rJI/ Origin of 
Organic Types by means of Adaptive Evolution: or 
Survival of the FitUst For$ns in the Struggle for Life. 
Of course this would have' been a bad substitute from 
various points of view ; but could any objection have 
been urged against it from our present point of view ? 
I do not see that there could. Yet, if such had been 
the titles I have little doubt that we should never have 
heard of those great generalizations with regard to 
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species and specific characters, the futility of which it 
has been the object of these chapters to expose. 

In conclusion, it only remains to reiterate that in 
thus combating what appears to me plainly errone- 
ous deductions from the theory of natural selection, 
I am in no wise combating that theory itself. On 
the contrary, I hope that I am rendering it no unim- 
portant service by endeavouring to relieve it of 
a parasitic growth — an accretion of false logic 
Regarding as I do the theory of natural selection as, 
primarily, a theory of the origin (or cumulative 
development) of adaptations, I see in merely non- 
adaptive characters — be they •'specific*' or other — 
a comparatively insignificant class of phenomena, 
whidi may be due to a great variety of incidental 
causes, without any further reference to the master- 
principle of natural selection than that in the presence 
of this principle none of these non-adaptive characters 
can be actively deleterious. But that there may be 
''any number of indifferent characters" it is no part* 
of the theory of natural selection to deny ; and all 
attempts to foist upon it a priori ** deductions ** opposed 
alike to the facts of nature and to the logic of 
the case, can only act to the detriment of the grfcat 
generalization which was expressly guarded from such 
fallacies by the ever-careful judgement of Dacwln. 
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APPENDIX I. 

On Panmixia. 

Theri are several points of considerable theoretical im- 
portance connected with Panmixia, which were omitted 
from the text, in order to avoid distracting attention from 
the main issue which is there under consideration* These 
side issues may now be appropriately presented in the form 
in which they were publi^ed in Nahire^ March 13, 1890'. 
After stating, in almost the same words, what has already 
been said in Chapter X, this paper proceeds, with the excep- 
tion of a few verbal alterations, as follows. 

'^There is, however, one respect in which Professor Wdsmann's 
statement of the principle of panmixia differs from that which was 
considered by Mr. Darwin ; and it is this difference of statement 
— which amounts to an important difference of theory ^that I " 
now wish to discuss. 

** The difference in question is, that while Professor Weismann 
believes the cessation of selection to be capable of inducing do- 
generation down to the almost complete disappearance of a rudi- 
mentary organ, I have argued that, uniiss assisted by somi Mir 
principUt it can at most only reduce the degenerating organ to 
considerably above one-half its original sixe— or probably not 
through so much as one-quarter. The ground of this argument 
(which is given in detail in the Nalwri articles of 1873-1874) is, 
that panmixia depends for its action upon fortuitous variations 
round an ever-diminishing average— the average thus diminish- 
ing because it is no longer susiaitudhf namral selection. But 
although no longer sustained by naiural uUUUn^ it does coo- 
* VoLadtp.4s8. 
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tiniie lobe sosUined by kertdityi and therdbrei as long as the 
Ibfoeof beiedity persists unimpaired, fortuitoos variations alone-- 
or variatioa whidi is no longer controlled by natural selection— 
cannot reduce the dwindling organ to so much as one-half of 
its original nze ; indeed, as above foreshadowed, the balance 
between the positive force of heredity and the negative effects 
of promiscuous variability will most likely be arrived at above 
the middle line thus indicated. Only if for any reason the 
iMToe of heredity begins to iail can the average round which the 
cessation of selection works become a progressively diminishing 
average. In other words, so long as the original force of heredity 
as regards the useless organ remains unimpaired, the mere with- 
drawal of selectkm cannot reduce the organ much below the level 
of efficiency above which it was previously maintained by the 
prmnet of selection. If we take this level to be So or 90 per 
cent of the original sise, cessation of selection will reduce the 
organ through the 10 or so per cent, and there leave it fluc- 
tuating about this average, unless for any reason the force of 
heredity begins to fail— in which case, of course, the average will 
progressively (all in proportion to the progressive weakening 
of this force. 

"Now, according to my views, the force of heredity under such 
circumstances is always bound to foil, and this for two reasons. 
In tiie first place, it must usually happen that when an organ 
becomes useless, natural selection as regMds that organ will not 
onXyaaUt but become revtrud. For the organ is now absorbing 
nutriment, causing weight, occupying space, and so on, ustUssiy. 
Hence, even if it be not also a source of actual danger,* economy 
of growth ' will determine a reversal of selection against an organ 
which b now not merely useless, but deleterious. And this de- 
generating influence of the reversal of selection will throughout be 
as^sted by the cessation of selection, which will now be always 
acting round a oontmuously inking average. Nevertheless, 
a point of balance will eventually be reached in this case, just as 
it was m the previous case whore the cessation of selection was 
supposed to be worldng akme. For, where the reversal of selec- 
tion has reduced the diminishing organ to so minute a sise that 
its presence is no longer a source of detriment to the organism, 
tibe c ii iStkMi of s elcctioo will cany.the reduction a small d^pree 
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further; and then the oi:g^n will remain as a 'rudiment/ And 
so It will remain permanently, unless there be some further reason 
why the still remaining force of heredity should be abolished. 
This further (or second) reason I found in the consideration that, 
however enduring we may suppose the force of heredity to be, we 
cannot suppose that it is actually everlasting; and, therefore, 
that we may reasonably attribute the eventual disappearance of 
rudimentary organs to the eventual failure of heredity itself. In 
support of this view there is the fact that rudimentary organs, 
although very persistent, are not everlasting. That they should 
be very persistent is what we should expect, if the hold which 
heredity has upon them is great in proportion to the time during 
which they were originally useful, and thus firmly stamped upon 
the organization by natural selection causing them to be strongly 
inherited in the first instance. For example, we might expect 
that it would be more difficult finally to eradicate the rudiment of 
'a wing than the rudiment of a feather ; and accordingly we find 
it a general rule that long-enduring rudiments are rudiments of 
organs distinctive of the higher taxonomic divisions— le. of 
organs which were longest in building up, and therefore longest 
sustained in a state of working efficiency. 

*^ Thus, upon the whole, my view of the facts of degeneration 
remains the same as it was when first published in these columns 
seventeen years ago, and may be summarised as follows. 

^ The cessation of selection when working alone (as it probably 
does during the first centuries of its action upon structures 
or colours which do not entail any danger to, or perceptible drain 
upon, the nutritive resources of the organism) cannot cause de* 
generation below, probably, some lo to 20 per cent But if from 
the first the cessation of selection has been assisted by the 
rwirsal of selection (on account of the degenerating smicture 
having originally been of a size sufficient to entail a perceptible 
drain on the nutritive resources of the organism, having now 
become a source of danger, and so forth), the two principles 
acting together will continue to reduce the ever-diminishing 
stmaure down to the point at which its presence is no longer 
a perceptible disadvantage to the spedes. When that point is 
reached, the reversal of selection will terminate, and the cessation 
of selection will not then he able of itself to reduce the oigaa 
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throagh mote than mt most a very few ftuther percentages of its 
ortginal siae. But, after this point has been reachedt the now 
total absence of selection, either for or against the organ, wiU 
sooner or huer entail thisfoortherand most important consequence, 
a fulnre of heredity as regards the organ. So long as the 
organ was of use, its efficiency was constantly mainiaimd by 
the/rvMuvof selection^which is merely another way of saying 
that selection was constantly maintaining the force of heredity as 
fcgards that organ. But as soon as the organ ceased to be of 
nse, selection ceased to maintain the force of heredity; and thus, 
sooner or Uter, that force began to waver or fiule. Now it is 
thb wavering or fading of the force of heredity, thus originally 
doe to the cessation of selection, that in turn co-operates with 
the still continued cessation of selection in reducing the structure 
below the level where its reduction was left bythe actual reversal 
of selection. So that from that level downwards the cessation 
of selection, and the consequent foiling of heredity, act and react 
m their common work of causing obsolescence. In the case of 
newly added characters, the force of heredity will be less than 
in that of more anciently added characters ; and thus we can 
onderMnd the long endurance of 'vestiges* characteristic 
of the higher taxooomic divisions, as compared with those 
characteristic of the lower. But in all cases, iif time enough be 
allowed under the cessation of selection, the force of heredity 
win eventually £dl to sero, when the hitherto obsolescent structure 
win finally become obsolete. In cases of newly added and 
comparatively trivial characters, with regard to which reversal 
of sdecdon is not likely to take place (e.g. slight difierences of 
coloor between allied species), cessation of selection is likely to 
bevery soon assisted by a fiiilure in the force of heredity ; seeing 
that such newly added characters will not be so strongly 
inherited as are the more ancient characters distinctive of higher 
taxonomic groups. \ 

^ Let us now turn to Weismann*s view of degeneration. First 
of aD, he has omitted to perceive that * panmixia* alone (if un- 
assisted either by reversed selection or an inherent diminishing 
of the force of heredity) cannot reduce a fonctionless organ 
to the condition of a rudiment. Therefore he eveiywhere 
leptcscnts panmhda (or the mere €issati § n of s el e cti on) as of 
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itsdf sufficient to caaie degeneration, say from loo to 5, instead 
of from 100 to 90 or toy which, for the reasons above given, 
appeared (and still appears) to me about the most that this 
principle can accomplish, so long as the original force of heredity 
continues unimpaired. No doubt we have here what must be 
regarded as a mere oversight on the part of Professor Weis- 
mann; but the oversight is rendered remarkable by the fact 
that he does invoke the aid of reversed selection in order to 
ixplain the final disappearance of a rudiment. Yet it b self- 
evident that the reversal of selection must be much more active 
during the initial than during the final stages of degeneration, 
seeing that, ex hypothesis the greater the degree of reducticm 
which has been attained the less must be the detriment arising 
from any useless expenditure of nutrition, &c. 

*' And this leads me to a second oversight in Professor Weis- 
mann*s statement, which is of more importance than the first. 
For the^place at which he does invoke the assistance of reversed 
selection' is exactly the place at which reversed selection must 
necessarily have ceased to act This place, as already ex- 
plained, is where an obsolescent organ has become rudimentary, 
or, as above supposed, reduced to 5 per cent, of its original sixe ; 
and the reason why he invokes the aid of reversed selection at 
this place is in order to save his doctrine of ' the stability of 
germ-plasm.' That the force of heredity should finally become 
exhausted if no longer maintained by the presence of selection^ 
is what Darwin's theory of perishable gemmules would lead 
us to expect, while such a fact would be frttal to Weismann*s 
theory of an imperishable germ-plasm. Therefore he seeks to 
explain the eventual failure of heredity (which is certainly a fact) 
by supposing that after the point at which the cessation of selec- 
tion alone can no longer act (and which his first oversight has 
placed some 80 per cent too low), the reversal of selection will 
begin to act directly against the force of heredity as regards the 
diminishing organ, until such direct action of reversed selection 
will have removed the organ altogether. Or, in his own words, 
'The complete disappearance of a rudimentary organ can only 
take place by the operation of natural selection; this principle 
win lead to its dimmution, inasmuch as the disappearing struc- 
ture takes the place and the nutriment of other osefiil and im- 
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poftaat of|;aas.* That is to say, the rudimentary ors^ finally 
disappean, not because the force of heredity is finally exhausted, 
but because natural selection has begun to utilise this force 
against the continuance of the organ^always picking out those 
congenital variations of the organ which are of smallest sise, and 
thusi by Its now revemd action, rtvtrsing the force of heredity 
as r^ards the organ. 

" Now the oversight here is in not perceiving that the smaller 
the disappearing structure becomes, the less hold must 'this 
prinaple* of i:eversed selection retain upon it As above 
observed, during the earlier stages of reduction (or while co- 
operating with the cessation of selection) the reversal of selec* 
tion win be at its maximum of efiidency ; and, as the process 
of diminution continues, a point must eventually be reached at 
which the reversal of sdcction can no longer act Take the 
original mass of a now obsolescent organ in relation to that 
of the entire organism of which it then formed a part to be 
represented by the ratio 1 : loa For the sake of argument we 
may assume that the mass of the organism has throughout 
remained constant, and that by 'mass' in both cases is meant 
capacity for absorbing nutriment, causing weight, occupying 
space, and so forth. Now, we may further assume that when 
the mass of the organ stood to that of its organism in the ratio 
of 1 : 100^ natural selection was strongly reversed with respect 
to the oigan. But when this ratio fell to i : 1000, the activity of 
such reversal must have become enormously diminished, even 
if it stin continued to exercise any influence at alL For we must 
remember, on the one hand, that the reversal of selection can 
only act as long as the presence of a diminishing oigan con* 
linnes to be so injurious that variations in its sise are matters of 
life and death in the struggle for existence ; and, on the other 
hand, that natural selection in the case of the diminishing organ 
does not have reference to the presence and the absence of the 
organ, but only to such variations in iu miass as any given 
generation may supply. Now, the process of reduction does 
not end even at i : looa It goes on to 1 : 10,000^ and eventually 
1 : 01* Consequendy, however great our foith in natiual selec* 
tion may be, a point must eventually come for all of us at which 
w« can no longer believe that the reduction of an obsolescent 
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organ is due to reversed selection. And I cannot doubt that if 
Professor Weismann had sufficiently considered the matter, he 
would not have committed himself to the statement that *the 
complete disappearance of a rudimentary organ can only take 
place by the operation of natural seleaton/ 

^ According to my view, the complete disappearance of a rudi- 
mentary organ can only take place by the assatiom of natural 
selection, which permits the eventual exhaustion of heredity, 
when heredity is thus simply left to itself During all the earlier 
stages of reduaion, the cessation of selection was assisted m its 
work by the reveruil of selection; but when the rudiment 
became too small for such assistance any longer to be supplied, 
the rudiment persisted in that greatly reduced condition until 
the force of heredity with regard to it was eventually worn 
out This appears to me, as it appeared in 1873, the only 
reasonable conclusion that can be drawn from the facts. And 
it is because this conclusion is fatal to Professor Wcismann's 
doctrine of the permanent 'stability' of germ-plasm, while 
quite in accordance with all theories which belong to the famOy 
of pangenesis, that I deem the faas of degeneration of great 
importance as tests between these rival interpretations of the 
focts of heredity. It is on this account that I have occupied so 
much space with the fore};oing discussion ; and I shall be glad 
to ascertain whether any of the followers of Professor Weismann 
are able to controvert these views. 

^* George J. Rom anes.** 

*^ P.S.— Since the above article was sent in, Professor Weismanif 
has published in these columns (February 6) his reply to a criti- 
cism by Professor Vines (October 34, 1889). In this reply 
he appean to have considerably modified his views On the 
theory of degeneration ; for while in his Essays he says (as in 
the passage above quoted) that 'the complete disappearance of 
a rudimentary organ can only take place by the operatkm 
of natural selection'— Le. only by the nvtrsaJ of selection,— in 
his reply to Professor Vines he says, / 1 believe that I have 
proved that organs no longer in use become rudimentary, and 
must finally disappear, solely by '* panmixia"; not through the 
direct action of disuse^ but because natund selection no longer 
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SQsUdns thdr sUndaid ftructore*— Le. solely hf the etstoHam 
oftetectioD, Obviously, there is here a flat contiadiction. If 
Professor Wetsmann now believes that a ludtmentary organ 
^most finally disappear 9oUly* throagh the withdrawal of 
selection» he has aband o ned his previous belief that *the 
complete disappeanmce of a mdimentary organ can only take 
place by the o^eratiom of selection.* And this change of belief 
on hb part is a matter of the highest importance to his system 
of theories as a whole, since it betokens a surrender of his 
doctrine of the 'stability' of germ-plasm— or of the virtoally 
everlasting persistence of the force of heredity, and the 
consequent necessity for a reversal of thb force itself (by natural 
sdection placing its premium on mimus instead of on plus 
variations), in order that a rudimentary organ should finally 
disappear. In other words, it now seems he no longer believes 
that the force of heredity in one direction (that of sustaining 
a rudimentary organ) can only be abolished by the active mfluence 
of natural selection determining this force in the opposite 
direction (that of removing a rudimentary organ). It seems he 
now believes that the force of heredity, if merely left to itself 
by the withdrawal of natural selection altogether, will sooner or 
later become exhausted through the mere lapse of time. This, 
of oouTK^ is my own theory of the matter as originally published 
in these columns ; but I do not see how it is to be reconciled 
with Professor Weismann's doctrine of so high a degree of 
stability on the part of germ-plasm, that we must look to the 
Protosoa and the Protophyu for the original source of congenital 
variations as im>w exhibited by the Metazoa and Metaphyta. 
Nevertheless, and so for as the philosophy of degeneration is 
concerned, I shall be very gUd if (as it now appears) Professor . 
Weismann's more recent contemplation has brought his principle 
of panmixia into exact coinddenoe with that of my cessation 
of selection." 

Before passing on it may here be noted that, to any one 
who believes in the inheritance of acquired characters, there 
is open yet another hypothetical cause of degeneration, and 
one to which the final disappearance of vestigial organs may 
be aurihutcd. Rons has shown jn his work on 1%$ Sln^ggk. 
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/orExistenci Utwan Park of an Organism that the prindple 
of selection must operate in every constituent tissue, and at 
between every constituent cell of which an organism is com- 
posed Now, if an organ falls into disuse, its constituent cells 
become wonted in their struggles with other celk in the 
organism. Hence, degeneration of the disused organ may 
progressively increase, quite independently of any struggle 
for existence on the part of the organism as a whole. Con- 
sequently, degeneration may proceed without any reference 
to the principle of " economized nutrition " ; and, if it does 
so, and if the effects of iu doing so are transmitted from 
generation to generation, the disused organ will finally dis- 
appear by means of Roux's principle. 

The long communication above quoted led to a still longer 
correspondence in the pages of Nature. For Professor Ray 
Lankester wrote' to impugn the doctrine of panmixia,or cessa- 
tion of selection, in ioio^ arguing with much insistence that 
" cessation of selection must be supplemented by economy of 
growth in order to produce the results attributed to panmixia.** 
In other words, he denied that panmixia alone can cause 
degeneration in any degree at all ; at most, he said, it can 
be but *'a condition," or " a state," which occurs when an 
organ or part ceases to be useful, and therefore falls under 
the degenerating influence of active causes, such as economy 
of nutrition. Or, in yet other words, he refused to recognize 
that any degenerative process can be due to natural selection 
as merely withdrawn : only when, besides being wiikdrawn^ 
natural selection is reversid^ did he regard a degenerative 
process as possible* As a result of the correspondence, 
however, he eventually * agreed that, if the ^ birth-mean " of 
an organ, in respect either of size or complexity of structure, 
be lower than the *' selection-mean " while the organ is useful 
(a fact which he does not dispute); then, if the oigan ceases 
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to be useful, it will degenerate by the withdrawal of f^lection 
alone. Which, of course, is merely a re-statement of the 
doctrine of panmixia, or cessation of selection, in somewhat 
varied terminology — provided that the birth-mean be taken 
over a number of generations, or not only over a few follow- 
ing the selection-mean of the structure while still in its 
highest state of efficiency. For the sake of brevity I will 
hereafter speak of these " few fouowing" generations by the 
term of ** first generations." 

It remains to consider the views of Professor Lloyd 
Morgan upon the subject In my opinion he is the 
shrewdest, as well as the most logical critic that we have 
in the field of Darwinian speculation; therefore, if possible, 
I should like to arrive at a full agreement with him upon 
this matter. His latest utterance with regard to it is as 
foUows: — 

^To account for the diminution of organs or structures 
no longer of use, apart from any inherited effects of disuse, 
Mr. Romanes has invoked the Cessation of Selection; and 
Mr. Fiands Galton has, in another connexion, summarised the 
efiects of this cessation of selection in the convenient phrase 
' Regiessioo to Mediocrity.' This is the Panmixia of Professor 
Weismann and his followers; but the phrase regression to 
mediocrity through the cessation of selection appears to me 
preferable. It is dear that so long as any organ or structure 
is subject to natural selection through elimination, it is, if not 
actually undergoing improvement, kept at a high standard of 
efficiency through the elimination of all those individuals in 
which the oigan in question falls below the required standard. 
But i( from change in the envirpnment or any other cause, the 
character in question ceases to bt subject to selection, elimina- 
tion no longer takes place, and the high standard will no kmger 
be maintained. There will be reverskm to mediocrity. The 
probable amount of this reverskm is at present a matter under 
discussion '•** ; 
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So far, then, Professor Doyd Morgan is in comjilete 
agreement with previous writers upon the subject. He does 
not doubt that the cessation of selection must alwajrs be 
a cause of degeneration: the only question is as to the 
poUncy of thb cause, or the amouui of degeneration which 
it is capable of effecting. 

Taking, first, the case of bulk or size of an organ, as 
distinguished from its organization or complexity, we have 
seen that Weismann represents the cessation of selection — 
even if working quite alone, or without any assistance from 
the reversal of selection — to be capable of reducing a fully 
developed organ to the state of a rudiment, or even, if we 
take his most recent view, of abolishing the organ in ioh. 

Professor Lloyd Morgan, on the other hand, does not 
think that the cessation of selection alone can cause reduc- 
tion further than the level of "mediocrity" in the first 
generations — or, which is much the same thing, further than 
the difference between the *' birth-mean " and the " selection- 
mean " of the first generations. This amount of reduction 
he puts at 5 per cent, as " a very liberal estimate.** 

Here, then, we have three estimates of the amount of 
degeneration which can be produced by panmixia ak>ne, 
where mere size or bulk of an organ is concerned — fay, 
3 to 5 per cent, 10 to 20 per cent, and 95 per cent, to o. 
At first sight, these differences appear simply ludicrous; 
but on seeking for the reasons of them, we find that they 
are due to different views touching the manner in which 
panmixia operates. The oversights which havered to 
Weismann's extremely high estimate have already been 
stated The reason of the difference between the extremely 
low estimate of Professor Lloyd Morgan, as compared with 
my own intermediate one, is, that he supposes the power 
of panmixia to become exhausted as soon as the level of 
mediocrity of the first generations has become the general 
level in succeeding generations. In my view, however, the 
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level of mediocrity ii itself a sinking level in successive 
generations, with the result that there is no reason why the 
reducing power of panmixia should ever become exhausted, 
save that the more reduction it effects the greater is the 
force of heredity which remains to be overcome, as 
. previously explained. Thus the only question between 
Professor Lloyd Morgan and myself is^Does the level of 
mediocrity fall in successive generations under the cessation 
of selection, or does it remain permanently where it used to 
be under the presence of selection ? Does the ** birth-mean " 
remain constant throughout any number of generations, 
notwithstanding that the sustaining influence of selection 
has been withdrawn ; or does it progressively sink as a con< 
seq u en c e of such withdrawal ? 

In order to answer this question we had better begin by 
considering now the case of organization of structure, as 
distinguished from mere size of structure. Take any case 
where a complex organ— such as a compound eye— has been 
stowly elaborated by natural selection, and is it not self- 
evident that, when natural selection is withdrawn, the com- 
plex structure will deteriorate ? In other words, the level of 
mediocrity, say in the hundred thousandth generation after 
the sustaining influence of natural selection has been with- 
drawn, will not be so high as it was \n the first generations. 
For, by hypothesis, there is now no k>nger any elimination 
of unfavourable variations, which may therefore perpetuate 
themselves as regards any of the parts of this highly complex 
mechanism ; so that it is only a matter cf time when the 
mechanism must become diantegrated. I can scarcely 
suppose that any one who considers the subject wiU question 
thb statement, and therefore I will not say anything that 
might be said in the way of substantiating it But, if the 
statement be assented to, it follows that there is no need to 
look for any cause of deterioration, further than the with- 
drawal cf sekctioo^Kir cessation of the principle which (as 
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we are supposing) had hitherto been the sole means of 
maintaining efficient harmony among all the independently 
variable parts of the highly complex structure. 

Now, I hold that the same thing is true, though in a lesser 
degree, as regards degeneration of size. That there is no 
difference in kind between the two cases. Professor Uoyd 
Morgan implicitly allows; for what he says is— 

''In any long-established character, such as wing-power in 
birds, brain-development, the eyes of Crustacea, &c, no short- 
comer in these respects would have been permitted by natural 
selection to transmit his shortcomings for hundreds of genera- 
tions. All tendency to such shortcomings would, one would 
suppose, have been bred out of the race. If after this long 
process of selection there still remains a strong tendency to 
deterioration, this tendency demands an explanation ^'' 

Here, then, deterioration as to size of structure (wings of 
birds), and deterioration as to complexity of structure (brain 
and eyes) are expressly put upon the same footing. There- 
fore, if in the latter case the '* tendency to deterioration ** 
does not " demand an explanation," beyond the fact that the 
hitherto maintaining influence has been withdrawn, neither ** 
is any such further explanation demanded in the former case. 
Which is exactly my own view of the matter. It is also 
Mr. Galton's view. For although, in the passage formerly 
quoted, Professor Lloyd Morgan appears to think that by the' 
phrase "Regression to Mediocrity" Mr. Galton means to 
indicate that panmixia can cause degeneration only as fiir as 
the mediocrity level of the first generations, this, in point of 
fact, is not what Galton means, nor is it what he says. The 
phrase in question occurs **m aiK)ther connexion,** and, 
indeed, in a diflerent publication. But where he ezju^ssly 
alludes to the cessation of selection, this is what he says. 
The italics are mine. 

> JirisidimtUi ASdrm i§ik§ BrUt9i NMitumUtii SoeUif. 1891. 
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^K special cauce may be assigned for the efiects of use In 
causing hereditary alropky of disused parts. It has abeady 
been shown that all exceptionally developed organs tend to de- 
teriorate : consequently, those that are not proUcttd by selec- 
tioo will dwttuUi. The level of muscular efficiency in the wing 
of a strongly flying bird [curiously enough, the same case that 
is chosen by Professor Lloyd Morgan to illustrate his opposite 
view], is like the level of water in the leaky vessel of a Danaid, 
only secured to the race by ccnstant eff^rt^ so to speak. Let 
ihi iffari Ar rtlaxid 4V€r $0 Uttlt^ and tkt Itvtl idnmtdiaUfy 
fails '."• 

I Uke it, then, that the burden of prooflics with Proressor 
Uoyd Morgan to show why x\\t withdrawal of selection is 
iMf sufficient to account for degeneration any further than 
the mediocrity-level in the former presence of selection. 
Why does ''the strong tendency* to deterioration demand 
an expUnation,** further than the hcl that when all variations 
bekjw the average in every generation are allowed to survive, 
they must gradually lower the average itself through a scries 
of generations? To answer that any such tendency *' would 
have been bred out of the race'* by the previous action of 
selection, is to suppose that the function of selection is at an 
end when once it has built up a structure to the highest 
point of working efficiency,— that tlie presence of selection 
is no longer required to maintain the structure at that point. 
Bui it is enough to ask in reply — Why, under the cessation 
of selection, does complexity of structure degenerate so 
much more rapidly than /tar of structure? . Why is it, for 
instance, that "the eyes of Crustacea" in dark caves have 
entirely disappeared, whfle thiifir foot-stalks (when originally 
present) still remain? Can Mt be mainuined that ''for 
hundreds of generations** natural selection was more intent 

^ A TImey ef Beredity^ Joomal of Anthropological Institate, 1875. 
VoLv.p.345. i 

* No one has tappoMd that the tcadcDcy need he *' strong "t it has 
oalylahei 
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00 developing the foot-ttalks than the eyes wliich were 
mounted upon them — to that while the latter were left by 
selecUon with ""a ttrong tendency to deterioration," the 
former have had this tendency ** bred out in the race " ^ ? 

To sum up. There is now no question in any quarter 
touching the fact that panmixia, or the cessation of selection^ 
is a true cause of degeneration. The only question is as to 
the amount of degeneration which it is able to effect when 
not assisted by the reversal of selection, or any other 
cause of degeneration. Moreover, even with regard to this 

* Of ooune it nut be obfenred that dcseneradoo of oompleuiy 
ioTolvcs alio dcgenenaion of liie, to that a more oorrect itaCcinciiC 
of the case would be— Why, under the oetsation of lelcctioo, docs an 
orj^an of extreme complexity degenerate much more rapidly than one of 
much IcM complexity f For example, under domcftication the beams 
of rabbits and ducks appear to ha^ been reduced in some cases by 
as much as 50 per cent (Darwin, and Sir J. Crichton Browne.) But 
if it is possible to attribute this elTect— K>r part of it^to an artificial 
Mlection of stupid animals, I |pYe in the (rxt an example occurring 
nnder nature. Many other cases, however, might be given to show the 
general rule, tfiat under cessation of selection complexity of struotura 
degenerates more rapidly— and alio more thoroughly— than siie of it 
This, of course, is what Mr. Calton and I should expect, seeing that the 
more complex a structure the greater are the number of points for 
deterioration to invade when the structure is no longer ''protected by 
selection." (On the other hand, of course, this (act is opposed to the 
view that degeneration of useless structures below the "birth-mean" of 
the firrt generations is exclusively due to the reversal of seleaioo; lor 
economy of growth, deleterious effect of weight, and so forth, ought to* 
affect size of structure much mwt than complexity of it) Bat I choose 
the above case, partly because Professor Lloyd Morgan has himself 
alluded to "the eyes of crustaoea,*' and partly because Professor Kay 
Lankester has maintained that the loss of these eyes in daik caveTis dne 
to the reveiial of selection, as distinguished from the cessation of it In 
view of the above parenthesis it will be seen that the point is not of 
much importance in the present connexion ; but it appears to me that 
cessation of selection must here have had at least the larger share in the 
process of atrophy. For while the economy of nutrition ought to have 
icfflovcd the lelatively large /w/-J/a/i;r as rapidly as the <^, I cannot 
tee that there is any advantage, other than the economy of nutrition, to 
be gained by the rapid loM ol bard-coated tg^ even though they have 
ceased to be of use. 

IL X 
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questioii of amount, there it no doubt on an/ tide that 
panmixia alone causet degeneration mon rapidly where it 
hat 10 do with complexity of organization, than it doet where 
it it coooemed with a mere reduction of matt. 

The quettion at to the amount of degeneration that it 
canted bj the cettation of telection alone it without any 
practical importance where tpeciet in a ttate of nature are 
concerned, becaute here the cetsation of telection it probably 
alwayt atto ci ated more or lets with the reversal of it; and it 
it at impottible as it b immaterial to determine the relative 
tharet which these two co-operating principles take in 
bringing about the observed results. But where organisms 
in a state of domestication are concerned, the importance of 
the question before ut it very great For if the cessation of 
telection alone it capable of reducing an organ through 
lo or la per cent of itt original tize, nearly all the direct 
evidence on which Darwin relied in iavour dl ute*inheritance 
b dettrojed. On the other hand, if reduction through $ per 
cent be deemed a ^ very liberal ettimate " of what thb 
principle can accomplith, Uie whole body of Darwin't direct 
evidence remaint at be left it I have now given my reasons 
for rejecting thb lower estimate on the one hand, and what 
teemt lo me the extravagant ettimate of Weitmann on the 
other. But my own intermediate ettimate b enough to 
dettroy the apparent proof of use*inheritance that wat given 
by Darwin. Therefore it remaint for those who deny 
Tiamarffcbn prindplet, either to accept tome such estimate, 
or else lo admowledge the incompatibility of any lower one 
with the opinion that there b no evidence in favour of Uiete 
prindplei. ^ ' 
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APPENDIX II. 

On Chakacters as Adaptive and Snanc 

It it the object of this Appendix to state, more fully than 
in the text, the opinions with regard to this subject which 
have been published by the two highest authorities on the 
theory of natural selection — ^Darwin and Professor Huxley. 
I will take first the opinion of Professor Huxley, quoted m 
ixienso, and then consider it somewhat more carefully than 
seemed necessary in the text 

As far as I am aware, the only occasion on which 
Professor Huxley has alluded to the subject in question, is in 
his obituary notice of Darwin in the Pracadings (flht Xoyal 
Society, Vol. XLIV, Na 269, p. xviiL The allusion is to my 
paper on Physiological Seleclion, in the Journal of Ike 
Limusan Society, ZooL VoL XIX, pp. 337*41 1. But it will be 
observed that the criticism has no reference to the theory 
which it is the object of that paper to set forth. It referr* 
only to my definition of the theory of natural selection as 
primarily a theory of the origin, or cumulative develpj^ent, 
of adaptations. This criticism, together with my answer 
thereto at the time, is conveyed in the following words. 

^Every variety which is selected into a species is fiivoured 
and preMTved in consequence of being, m some one or more 
respects, better adapted to its surroundings than its jjyals. 
In other words, eveiy species which exists, exists in virtue 
of adaptation, and whatever accounu for that adaptation ac» 
counu ibr the existence of the species. To say that Darwin 

X a 
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has pot forward a theory of the adaptation of species, hot not of 
their origin^ is therefore to misonderstand the first principles 
of the theoiy. For, as has been pdnted out, it is a necessary 
consequence of the theory of selection that every species 
most have some one or more structural or functional pecu- 
liarities, in virtue of the advantage conferred by which it has 
fought through the crowd of itscompetitoia, and achieved a 
ceruin dtnation. In this sense, it is true that every species 
fias^bMn* originated' by selection." 

Now, in the first place, I have nowhere said that ** Darwin 
has put forward a theory of the adaptation of species, but not 
of their origin.** I said, and continue to say, that he has 
put forward a theory of adaptations in gemral^ and that 
where such adaptations appertain to species only (i.e. are 
peculiar to particular species), the theory becomes ^aiso a 
theory of the origin of the species which present them." The 
only possible misunderstanding, therefore, which can here be 
aHqged against me is, that I foil to perceive it as a ^'necessary 
co n sequence of the theory of selection that ivtry species must 
have some one or more structural or fonctional peculiariiia'* 
of an adaptive or uUlitarian kind. Now, if this is a misunder- 
standhig, I must confess to not having had it removed by 
Mr. Huxley's exposition. 

The whole criticism is tersely conveyed in the form of two 
sequent propositions— namely, ''Every species which exists, 
exists in virtue of adaptation ; and whatever accounts for that 
adapta t ion accounu for the existence of the species." My 
answer is likewise two-fold. First, I do not accept the premiss ; 
and next, even if I did, I can show that the resulting con- 
dttsion would not overturn my definition. Let us consider 
these two points separately, beginning with the latter, as the 
one which may be most Inriefly, disposed o£ 

L Provisionally conceding that ^ every species which exists, 
exists in virtue of adaptation," I maintain that my definition 
of the thcoiy of natural selection still holds good. For even 
on the bans of this concession, or on the ground of this 
assumption, the theory of natural selection is not shown jto be 
* * , ^nfiiw/fr* atheoryof the oripn of ipedes- It follows, indeed, 
from the assumptioii— iS| in foct^ pan and parcel ol the as- 
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tamption— that tU species have been originated by natural 
•election ; but why? Only Ucatut natural uUction has origin^ 
atid thou particular adaptive fetUurts in virtue of Vf kick (fy th£ 
kypotkiiis) species exist as species. It is only in virtue of having 
created these features that natural selection has created the 
species presenting thenv— just as it has created genera^ families, 
orders, dec, in virtue of atker adaptive features extending through 
progressively wider areas of taxonomic division. Everywhere 
and equally this principle has been ^ primarily " engaged in the 
evolution of adaptations, and if one result of its work has 
been that of enabling the systematist to trace lines of genetic 
descent under bis divisions of species, genera, and the rest, 
such a result is but *' secondary** or *' incidentaL" 

In shorr, it is ^pnmarily^ a theory of adaptations wker^ 
ever ikese occur^ and only becomes ** also •* or •* incidentally^ 
a theory «of species in cases where adaptations happen to be 
restricted in their occurrence to oiganic types of a certain order 
of taxonomic division. 

IL Hitherto, for the sake of argument, I have conceded 
that, in the words of my critic, '' it is a necessary conseqtience 
of the theory of selection that every species must have some 
one or more structural or functional peculiarities*' of an 
adaptive kind. But now I will endeavour to show that this ^ 
statement docs not *' follow as a necessary consequence" 
from ''the theory of selection.** 

Most obviously ''it follows** from the theory of selection that 
" every variety which is selected into a species is favoured and 
preserved in consequence of being, in some one or more ^ 
respects, better adapted to its surroundings than its rivals." 
This, in fact, is no more than a re-statqnf nt oCthe^ytejogy^ 
itself. But it does not follow that " every species which exists, 
exists in virtue of adaptation" peculiar to tkat species \ i.e. 
that every species which exists, exists in viftue of kaanng 
keen ** selected,^ This may or may not be true as a matter 
of feet : as a matter of logic, the inference is not dedadble 
from the selection theory. Every variety which is ^selected 
itUo** a species must, indeed, present some such peculiar 
advantage ; but this is by no means equivalent to saying, "in 
other woidsy** that every variety which kocomot a species 
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do la For the latter statement imports a completely 
new assumplioii— namely, that every variety which hecamts 
a species most do so because it has been ^stUctid into^ a 
species. In short, what we are here told is, that if we believe 
the sd ect i o o principle to have given origin to some species, 
we most fiiither believe, ''as a necessary oonsequencei'' that 
it has given origm to all species. 

The above reply, which is here quoted vnhatim from 
Nature^ VoL 38, p. 616-18, proceeded to show that it does 
not belong to ** the first principles of the theory of natural 
selection ** to deny that no other cause than natural selection 
can possibly be concerned in the origin of species ; and facts 
were given to prove that such unquestionably has been 
the case as regards the origin of "local" or "permanent" 
varidies. Yet such varieties are what Darwin correctly 
terms " incipient " species, or species in process of taking 
^ligim. Therefore, if Professor Uuzle/s criticism is to stand 
at all, we must accept it '^ as a necessary consequence of the 
theory of selection," that every such variefy "which exists, 
exists in virtue of adaptation " — a sutement which is prautd 
to be untrue by the particular cases forthwith cited. But as 
this point has been dealt with much more fiilty in the text of the 
present treatise, I shall sum up the main points in a few words. 

The criticism is aU embodied in two prq)08itions — namely, 
(a) that the theory of natural selection carries with it, as 
a "necessary consequence," the doctrine that survival of the 
fittest has been the cause of the origin oi all species; and 
(i) that therefore it amounts to one and the same thing 
whether we define the theory as a theory of species or as 
a tbeoiy of adaptations. Now, as a mere matter of logical 
statement, it appears 10 me that both these propositions are 
unsound. As regards the first, if we hold with Darwin that 
other causes have co-operated with natural selection in the 
origmation of some (L e. many) species, it is clearly no part 
of the theoiy of natuil selectioii to assume that none of 
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these causes can ever have acted independent!/. In point 
of (act» as we have seen in the foregoing chapters^ soch has 
probably and frequently been the case under the influences 
of isolation, climate, food, sexual selection, and laws of 
growth ; but I may here adiluce some further remarks with 
regard to yet another possible cause. If the Lamarckian 
principles are valid at all, no reason can be shown why in 
some cases they may not have been competent of ihtwuihts 
to induce morphological changes of type by successive 
increments, until a transmutation of species is effected by 
their action alone — as, indeed, Weismann believes to have 
been the case with all the species of Protozoa ^ That such 
actually has often been the case also with numberless species 
of Metozoa, is the belief of the neo-Lamarckians ; and 
whether* they are right or wrong in holding this belief, it is 
equally certain that, at a matter of logical rtaxoning^ they are 
not compelled by it to profess any dUhtlitf in the agency of 
natural selection. They may be mistaken as to the facts, as 
Darwin in a lesser degree may have been similarly mistaken ; 
but just as Darwin has nowhere committed himself to the 
statement that all species must mcasanly have been originated 
by natural selection, so these neo-Lamarckians are perfectly 
logical in holding that some species may have been wholly 
caused by the inheritance of acquired characters, as olker 
species may have been wholly cau"^ by th*? natural selection" 
of congenital characters. In short, unless we begin by 
assuming (with Wallace and against Darwin) that there 
earn he no oihtr cause of the origin of species than that which 
is furnished by natural selection, we have no basis for 
Professor Huxle/s statement "that every species has been 
originated by selection **; while, if we do set out with this 
assumption, we end in a mere tautology. What ought to 
be done is to prove the validity of this assumption ; bat, as 

* Since tht abov« was written PiofcMor Weismann kas tianslennsd 
this 4octri|M from tht Procoson to thtir ancestofi. 
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Ftofessor Huxle/ makes no attempt to do thii^ bis criticism 
amounts to mere begging of the question. 

And now, as regards the second point {b\ even if we grant 
tbe assamption that natural selection is the only possible 
canse of the origin of species--or» which is the same thing, 
that every spedes has been originated by natural selection, — ^is 
it likewise the same thing whether we define the theory of 
natoral selection as a theory of species or as a theory of 
adaptations ? Professor Huxley's criticism endeavours to show 
that it is; but a little consideration is enough to show that it 
Is not What docs follow from the assumption is, that, sp/ar 
at tptcifii ikaraeters an icnanud, it is one and the same thing 
to say that tbe theory is a theory of species, and to say that 
it is a theory of adaptations* But specific characters are not 
conterminous with adaptive characters; for innumerable 
adaptive characters are not distinctive of species, but of 
genera, fiuntlies^ orders, classes, and sub-kingdoms. There- 
fore, tf it is believed (as, of course, Professor Huxley 
believes) that the theory in question explains the evolution 
of an adaptive characters, obviously it is not one and the 
same thing to define it indifferently as a theory of species or 
as a theory of adaptations. 

Now, aU this is not merely a matter of logic chopping. On 
the contrary, tbe question whether we are to accept or to 
lejeot the deduction that aU species must necessarily have 
owed their origin to natural selection, is a question of no 
small importance to the general theory of evolution. And 
our answer to this question must be determined by that 
which we give to the ulterior question-*Is the theory ot 
nalnral aelection to be defined as a theory of species^ or ;;^ 
as a theory of adaptations ? 

We now pass on to our consideration of Darwin's opinion 
touching the question, as suted by himself,— ** The doctrine 
of utility, how fiur true?" As I cannot ascertain that Darwin 
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has anjrwbere expressed an qMnion as to whether natural 
selection has been necessarily concerned in the origin of all 
species, the issue here is as to whether he held this with 
regard to all specific characters. It will be remembered that 
while opposing this doctrine as erroneous both in logic and 
in fiicty I have represented that it is not a doctrine which 
Darwin sanctioned; but, on the contrary, that it is one 
which he expressly (ailed to sanction, by recognising the 
frequent inutility of specific characters. Mr. Wallace, on the 
other hand, alleges that Darwin.did believe in the universal — 
as distinguished from the general — utility of such characters. 
And he adds that he has "^looked in vain in Mr. Darwin's 
works " for any justification of my statements to the contrary \ 
Therefore I will endeavour to show that Mr. Wallace*s search 
has not been a very careful one. 

We must remember, however, that it was not until the 
appearance of my paper on Physiological SeleciioH, four 
years after Darwin's death, that the question now in debate 
was raised. Consequently, he never had occasion to deal 
expressly with this particular question — vis. whether ''the 
doctrine of utility*' has any peculiar reference to specific 
characters — as he surely would have done had he entertained 
the important distinction between specific and all other 
characters which Mr. Wallace now alleges- that he did 
entertain. But, be this as it may, we cannot expect" 
to find in Darwin's writings any express allusion to a 
question which had not been raised until 1886. , The 
most we can expect to find are scattered sentences which 
prove that the distinction in question was never so much 
as present to his mind,— Le. never occurred to him as 
even a possible distinction. 

^ Darminitm, pw 131. He 0171:— ** I hav* looked la irtin \m 
Mb Darwin's woiks for any such adcnowlcdgaaoDt " (i. e. ''that a laife 
propoitioQ of specific <^^ff^^u*^^<<^»f Bort be coocrffd wt^ifff to tke raedes 
prcaeBtiagthea*^ 
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I win firat take tbe pamges which Mr. Wallace hhii- 
idf supplies from amoqg those which I had previoosl/ 
indicated 

^ Bttt when, from the nature ef the organism and ef the' 
oondition^ modifications have been induced which aie onim-t 
portant for the welCue of the tpedts^ they may be, and ap4 
patently often have been* transmitted in nearly the same state! 
to nomerousi otherwise nKMiificd, descendants ^'' ' 

On this passage Mr. Wallace remarks that the last five 
words ''d^y show that such characters are usually not 
'specific,' in the sense that they are such as distinguish 
species from one another, but are fixmd in numerous allied 
spedes.** But I cannot see that the passage shows anything 
of the sort What to my mind it does show \^ (d) that 
Mr. Darwin repudiated Mr. Wallace's doctrine touching the 
necessary utility of all specific characters: (b) that he takes 
fi>r granted the contrary doctrine touching the inutility of 
soMu q>ecific characters; (c) that without in this place 
alluding to the proportional number of tisekss specific 
characters^ he refers their origin in some cases to ''the 
latnre of the organism'' (Le. "spontaneous variabilis" due 
to internal causes), and in other cases to " the conditions " 
(Le. variability induced by external causes): {J) that when 
estabfished as a specific character by heredity, such a useless 
character was held by him not to tend to become obsolete by 
the influence of natural selection or any other cause ; but, on 
the contrary, to be "transmitted in nearly the same sute to 
numerous^ otherwise modified, descendants "—or progeny of 
the species in genera, families,; Ac. : {e) and, therefore, that 
useless characters which are 'now distinctive of genera, 
families^ Ac, were held by him frequently, if not usually, to 
point to uselessness of origin, when first they arose as merely 
qwcific characters. Even the meaning which Mr. Wallace 
reads into this passage must imply every one of these points; 
> Or^Ai S^ i^Mto, p. 175.. ItaUes SBJac 
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and therefore I do not tee that he gains much by apparently 
seeking to add this further meaning— vix. that in Darwin's 
opinion there must have been some unassignable reason 
preventing the occurrence of useless specific characters in 
cases where species are not destined to become the parents 
of genenu 

Moreover/ any such meaning is out of accordance with 
the context from which the passage is taken. For, after 
a long consideration of the question of utility, Darwin sums 
up, — ^^We thus see that with plants many morphok)gical 
changes may be attributed to the laws of growth and the 
interaction of parts, independintly of natural stlectiim? And 
then he adds, — "From the factjatibe.a^OKe^ch^cte is bein g 
)ummporiani/brJhi welfari^ o/Jhtificiu^^x^^li^iyjknai^^ 
whiciPoccurred in ^m wmM $iol hem teen^ ^wigm^ 
Jhrough natural uUciion** Again, still within the same 
i passage, he says, while alluding to the causes other than 
^natural selection which lead to changes of specific characters,— 
** If the unkncwn cause were to act almost uniformly for 
; a length of time, we may infer that the result would be 
^most uniform ; and in this case all the individuals of the 
^peaa would be modified in the same manner.^ For my 
own part I do not understand how Mr. Wallace can have 
overlooked these various references to tpecia^ aU of which 
occur on the very page from which he \m quoting. Th^ 
whole argument is to show that "many morphological 
changes may be attributed to the laws of growth and the 
inter-action of parts [plus external conditions of life], 
independently of natural selection"; that such non-adaptive 
changes, when they occur as '* specific characters," may, if 
the species should afterwards give rise to genera, families^ 
ftc., become distinctive of these higher divisions. But there 
is nothing here, or in any other part of Darwin's writings, 
to countenance the inconsistent notion which Mr. Wallace 
appears.to entertain^— vis. that species whidi present useless 
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duncten are more apt to give rise to genera, families Ac, 
dan aie spedea wbicb do not present such character!. 

The next passage which Mr. Wallace quotes, with his 
comments thereon, Is as follows. The italics are his. 

^'Tbtts a laige yet undefined extension may safely be given 
to the direct and indirect results of natural selection ; but I 
now admit, after reading the essay of NSgeli on plants, and 
the remarks by various authors with respect to animals, more 
especially those recently made by Professor Broca, that in 
the earlier editions of my Origin of Species I perhaps attri- 
buted too much to the action of natural selection, or the sur- 
vival of the fittest. I have altered the fifth edition of the 
Origin so as to confine my remarks to adaptive changes of 
structure; hU I am convincid^ from the light gained during 
even tks last few years^ thai very many structures which now 
appear to be useless^ will hereafter be proved to be usejul^ 
and will therefore come within the range of natural selection. 
Keveitheless I did not formeriy consider sufficiently the exis- 
tence of structures which, as i^ as we can at present judge, 
are neither beneficial nor injurious; and this I believe to be 
one of the greatest oversights as yet detected in my work.' 

Now it is to be remarked that neither in these passages 
nor m any of the other less dbtinct expressions of opinion on 
this question, does Darwin ever admit that ** specific characters ** 
—that is, the particular characters which serve to distinguish 
one species from another— are ever useless, much less that 
**& huge proportion of them* are so, as Mr. Romanes makes 
him ^ficdy acknowledge." On the other hand, in the passage 
which I have italicised he strongly expresses his view that 
much of what we suppose to be useleu is due to our ignor* 
anoe; and as I hold myself that* as regards many of the sup- 
posed useless characters, this is- the true explanation, it may 
be wdl to give a brief sketch of the progress of knowledge 
hi transHening chancten from the one categocy to the other'.* 

It is needless to continue this quotation, because of course 
no one is disputing that an enormous number of specific 
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characters whose ulHity is unknown are nevertheless useful, 
and therefore due to natural selection. In other words, 
the question is not^Are there not many useful specific 
characters whose utility is unknown? but — Does it follow 
from the theory of natural selection that i^ specific 
characters must "fff^'^'^y be useful ? Well, it appears to 
roe that without going further than the above passage, 
which Mr. Wallace has quoted, we can see clearly enough 
what was Darwin*s opinion upon the subject He did not 
believe that it followed dtductwely from his theory that all 
specific characters must necessarily be useful; and therefore 
he regarded it as a question ofySir/— to be determined 
by induction as distinguished from deduction — in what 
proportional number of cases they are so. Moreover he 
gives it as his more matured opinion, that, *' as far as we can 
at present judge' (i.e. from the present state of observation 
upon the subject : if, with Mr. Wallace, his judgement were 
4 priori, why this qualification?), he had not previously 
sufficiently considered the existence of non-adaptive characters 
— and this he ended by believing was one of the greatest 
oversights as yet detected in his work* To me it has always 
seemed that this passage is one of the greatest exhibitions of 
candour, combined with solidity of judgement, that is to be 
met with even in the writings of Darwin. There is no talk 
about any deductive " necessity **; but a perfect readiness to 
allow that causes other than natural selection may have been 
at work in evoking non-adaptive characters, so that the fifth 
edition of the Origin of Species was altered in^oifder to 
confine the theory of natural selection to " adaptive changes *' 
•— Le. to constitute it, as I have said in other words, 
^a theory of the origin, or cumulative devetopment, of 
^apUUiwu!' 

If to this it be said that in the above passage there 
is no special mention of speciu, the quibble would admit 
ol a threefold reply. In the first places the quibble in 
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question had never been raised. As already stated, it is 
only since the appearance of my own paper on Pl^nohgical 
SiUetian that anybody ever thought of drawing a distinction 
between species and genera, such that while all specific char- 
acters must be held necessarily useful, no such necessity extends 
to generic characters. In the second place, that Darwin must 
have had specific characters (as well as generic) in his mind 
when writing the above passage, is rendered unquestionable 
by the fact that many of the instances of inutility adduced by 
NigeK and Broca have reference to specific characters. 
Lastly, as shown in the passages previously quoted from the 
sixth edition of the Or^ qf Species, Darwin attributed the 
origin of useless generic characters to useless specific 
characters; so that Mr. Wallace really gains nothing by his 
remark that specific characters are not specially mentioned 
in the present passage. 
Once more:-* 

^Darwin's latest expression of opinion on this question is 
interesting, since it shows he was inclined to return to his 
earlier view of the general, or universal, utility of specific 
characters'.'* 

This ** latest expression of opinion," as I shall immediately 
prove, shows nothing of the kind-*being, in fact, a mere 
le-statement of the opinion everywhere and at all times 
expiessed by Darwin, touching Uie caution that must be 
observed in deciding, vrith respect U individual cases, whether 
an apparently useless specific character is to be regarded as 
really useless. Moreover, at no time and in no place did 
Darwin entertain any **view of the general, or universal, 
utility of specific chaiacters.** But the point now is, that if 
(as was the case) Darwin "inclined'' to depart more and 
more from his earlier view of the highly getteral utility of 
'•pedfic characters; and if (as was not the case) he ended by 
akMringanondination ^iarefttrm*' to this earlier view; whsU 

' /WWMMMI, p. 14s. 

• /^ 1. ^ , 
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becomes of the whole of Mr. Wallace's contention against 
which this Appendix is directed, namely, ikai Darwin never 
enkriainid any other view thorn that rf the **gtneral^ or 
universat^ uiiUty 0/ specific characters'*} 

The *' latest expression of opinion ** which Mr. Wallace 
quotes, occurs in a letter written to Professor Semper in 
1878. It is as follows :— 

*As our knowledge advances^ very slight difierencei^ con- 
sidered hy systematists as of no importance in structure, are 
continually found to be functionally important; and I have 
been especially struck with this £act in the case of plants, to 
which my observations have of late years been confined. There- 
fore it seems to me rather rash to consider the slight differ- 
ences between representative spedes, for instance those in- 
habiting the difierent islands of the same archipelago^ as of 
no functional importance, and as not in any way due to natural 
selection V 

Now, with regard to this passage it is to be observed, as 
already remarked, that it refers to the formation of final 
judgements touching/ar/^r»Zizr cases : there is nothing to show 
that the writer im contemplating general principles^ or advo- 
cating on deductive grounds the dogma that specific char- 
acters must be necessarily and universally adaptive characters. 
Therefore, what he here says is neither more nor less than 
I have said. For I have always held that it would be ^ rathef 
rash" to conclude that any given cases of apparent inutili^ 
are certainly cases of real inutility, merely m the ground thai 
utilify is not perceived. But this is de^ly quite a distinct 
matter from resisting the a priori generalization that all cases 
of apparent inutility must certainly be cases of real utility. 
And, I maintain, in every part of his writings^ without any 
exception, where Darwin alludes to this matter of general 
principle, it is in terms which directly contradict the de- 
duction in question. As the whole of this Appendix has 
* Zj^ mm/ Z#i9^^ voL Ut p. i6i. 
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been directed to proving that sucli it the case, it will now, 
I tlunk, be sufficient to toppl/ bat one forther quotation, in 
order to show that the above ^ latest expression of opinion/ 
bx fiom indicating that in his later /ears Darwin "inclined " 
to Mr. Wallacc^s views upon this matter, is quite compatible 
with a distinct ''expressbn of opinion" to the contrary, in 
a letter written less than six years before his death. 

*In my opinion tki grtatesi error which I haut commitUdt 
has been not allowing sufficient weight to the direct action of 
the enviionment, Le. food, climate, &c^ ittdependintly of natural 
sHi€iion. Modifications thus caused, which arc neither of 
adoamtage nor disadvantage to the modified organisms^ would 
be especially fiivoured, as I can now see chiefly through 
your observationi^ by isolation in a smaU area^ where oniy 
a few indhnduais lived umler nearly uniform conditioned^ 

I will now proceed to quote further passages from 
Darwin's works, which appear to have escaped the notice of 
Mr* Walbce, inasmuch as they admit of no doubt regarding 
the alhisions being to specific characters. 

^ We may easify err in attributing importance to characters^ 
and in believing thai they have been developed through natural 
selectiom. We must by no means overlook the effects of the 
definite actum of changed conditions of life,— of so<allcd 
spontaneous variations, which seem to depend in a quite 
subordinate degree on the nature of the omditions,— of the 
tendency to reversion to long-lost characters,— of the complex 
Uws of growth, such as of correlation*, compensation, of 
pressure of one part on another, &C., and finally of sexual 
•dectioo, by which characterst of use to one sex are often 
gained and then transmitted ^nofo or less perfectly to the 

^ l4feondZMters,y^V&.^H^ 

* It mwt bt obMnrcd that DanriB OSes this word, not at Mr. Wallaoe 
ahrajt vtet it (vii. as if oorrdatioii can only be with regard to adaptive 
ckaraetcn^ Uit in the wider icnie that aaj change in one part of an 
iwginif i^hithcr eraol it happcna to be an adaptive chaqge^-is apt 
to iadaca fhiaf >■ in othar parts. 
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other sex, though of no use to this sex. R»| ffmrttjiyj ♦!*«« 
Iadirec tl)r jainr* p "*^^*^jf * -*j*«*^ ^f ** ^uh»^m»,i^ a> .» fpV^^^ , 
m aty jubscquently have been taken adv a ntay of by its modified 

descenda nt s, under new conditions of life and nf ^'y iia|uiitf 

"hSKS^JT "^ 

It appeared — and still appears — tome, that where so many 
causes are expressly assigned as producing useless tpecific 
diaracters, and that some of them (such as climatic influences 
and independent variability) must be highly general in their 
action, I was justified in representing it as Darwin's opinion 
that ''a large proportional number of specific characters" 
are useless to the tptciet presenting them, although after- 
wards they may sometimes become of use to genera, families, 
&a ^loreover, this passage goes on to point out that 
specific characters which at first sight appear to be obviously 
useful, are sometimes found by fuller knowledge to be really 
useless — a consideration which Is the exact inverse of the 
argument from ignorance as used by Mr. Wallace, and 
serves still further to show that in Darwin's opinion utility is 
by no means an invanable, still less a '' necessary," mark of 
specific character. The following are some of the instances 
which he gives. 

^ The sutures in the skulls of young mammals have been ad- 
vanced as a beautiful adaptation for aiding parturition, and no 
doubt they may facilitate, or be indispensable for this act"; 
but as sutures occur in the skulls of young birds and reptiles, 
which have only to escape from a broken egg, we may infer 
that this structure has aristn from ike laws 0/ griwihf and 
has been taken advantage of in the parturition of the higher 



** The naked skin on the head of a vulture is generally con- 
sidered as a direct adaptation for wallowing in putridity; 
and so it may be, er it mt^ possibly hi dm to the direct 
acUoH of Hu putrid mattir\ but we should be very cautious 

.^ Ori^^S/ecieStpp.iSJ'S. * JSid. 
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in diawing any toch inference [Le. as to utility] when we aee 
the skin on the head of the dean-feeding male Toikey is 
likewiae naked >.'' 

Similarlj. in the Dttctnl 0/ Man it is said :— 

^ Variations of the same /MT/m/ nature \ai\^ often ban takin 
mthmmiagi 0/ and accumulated through sexual selection in re- 
lation to the propagation of the species, and through natural 
selection in rebtion to the general purposes of life. Hence, 
U00Mdaty sexual characters^ when equally transmitted ta bath 
sexeSf can he distinguished from ordinary specific characters^ 
only by th$ light 0/ analogy. The modifications acquired 
thiough sexual selection are often so strongly pronounced 
that the two sexes have frequently been ranked as distinct 
specie^ or even as distinct genera *•** 

As Mr. Wallace does not recognise sexual selection, he 
incurs the burden of proving utility (in the life-preserving 
sense) in aU these *' frequently " occtirring cases where there 
are soch ** strongly pronounced modifications/' and we have 
already seen in the text his manner of dealing with this 
burden. But the point here is, that whether or not we 
accept the theory of sexual selection, we must accept 
it as Djmirin's opinion^first, that in their beginnings, as 
specific characters, these sexual modifications were often 
of a merely ** general nature*^ (or without reference to 
utility even in the life-embellishing sense), and only after* 
wards ''have often been taken advantage of and accumu- 
lated through sexual selection's and, secondly, that ^we 
know they have been acquired in some instances at the 
cost not only if inconvenience^^ but of exposure to actual 
dangers K** 

We may now pass on to some fbrtber, and even stronger, 
cxpresskMis of opinion with regard 10 the frequent inutility of 
4^«q)flr characters. 

* OriiinrfSpeeies^ ppw iS7-<^ 
^IkMonSefMan,^^H. * Mi, 
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** I have made these remarks only to show that, if we are on- 
able to account for the characteristic diflferences of our several 
domestic breeds, which nevertheless are generally admitted to 
have arisen through ordinary generation from one or .a few 
parent stocks, we ought not to lay too much stress on our 
ignorance of the precise cause [Le. whetlicr natural selection 
or some other cause] of the slight analogous differences between 
true speciis. ... I fully admit that many structures are now 
of no use to their possessors, and may never have been of 
any use to their progenitors; but this does not prove that 
they were formed solely for beauty or variety. No doubt the 
definite action of changed conditions, and the various causes 
of modification, lately specified, have all produced an effect, 
probably a great effect^ independently of any advantage thus 

gained. It is scarcely possible to dedde how much 

allowance ought to be made for such causes of change, as 
the definite action of external conditions, so-called spontaneous 
variations, and the complex laws of growth ; but, with tkeu 
important exceptions^ we may conclude that the structure of 
every living creature either now is, or formeriy was, of some 
direct or indirect use to its possessor ^" 

Here again, if we remember how "important" these 
''exceptions" are, I cannot understand any one doubting 
Darwin's opinion to have been that a large proportional 
number of specific characters are useless. For that it is 
^ species " which he here has mainly in his mind is evident 
from what he says when again alluding to the subject in 
his ''Summary of the Chapter'' — namely, "In maipr other 
cases [Le. in cases where natural selection has pot;.been 
concerned] modifications are probably the direct result of 
the laws of variation or of growth, independently of any 
good having been thus gained." Now, not only do these 
"laws" apply as much to species as they do to genera; 
"but," the passage goes on to say, '.'even such structures 
have often, we may feel assured, been subsequently taken 



* Destent ffMam, pp. 159-^ 
V a 
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adfantage of, and ttiU further modifiedy for the good of 
spicut noder new conditions of life." Obviously, there- 
foie, the inutilitj b such cases is taken to have been prior 
to an/ utOitj subsequent!/ acquired; and genera are not 
bistoricall/ prior to the species b which thqr originate. 
Here is another quotation:— 

* Thus, as I am inclined to believe, morphological differences, 
which we consider as important— such as the arrangement of 
the leaves, the divisions of the flower or of the ovarium, the 
position of the ovules, k.c-'first appeared in many cases as 
^uctuaiimg variations^ which sooner or later became constant 
thiottgh the nature of the oiganism and of the surrounding 
conditions, as well as through the intercrossing of distinct in- 
dividuals, hut nai through tudural uiectiom\ for as these 
morphological characters do not aflfect the welfare of the 
spedis^ any slight deviations in them could not have been 
governed or accumulated through this latter agency. It is a 
strange result which we thus arrive at, namely, that characters 
of slight vital importance to the sptdes^ are the most im- 
pofftant to the systemadst ; but, as we shall hereafter see when 
we treat of the genetic principle of classification, this is by 
no means so paradoxical as it may at first appear^** 

Clearlj the view here expressed is that characters which 
are now distinctive of higher tazonomic divisions ** first 
appeared'' in the parent species of such divisions; for 
not only would it be unreasonable to attribute the rise and 
preservation of useless characters to ^ fluctuating variations ** 
aflecting a number of species or genera similarly and simul- 
taneously ; but it would be iiApossible that, if such were the 
case^ thqr could be rendered ^constant through the nature 
of the organism and of the surrounding conditions, as well as 
through the intercrossing of disdnct individuals '•" 

* Tbe pasMg» to which these iCBAiln sp|4]r it likewin qvotcd, 
in the ssmt coBDcdoa as sbof^ia m$ p^cr ca Ph ^^M^t o i S^mtim, 
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Here is another passage to the same general effect In 
aUuding to the objection from inutilit/ as advanced by 
Bronn, Broca, and Nftgeli, Mr. Darwin says :«-'' There is 
much force in the above objection"; and, after again 
pointing out the important possibility in any particular 
cases of hidden or former use« and the action of the hws of 
growth, he goes on to say,— ** In the third place, we have 
to allow for the direct and definite action of changed con- 
ditions of life, and for so<alled spontaneous variations, in 
which the nature of the conditions plays quite a sub- 
ordinate part^" Elsewhere he says, — ^"It appears that I 
formerly underrated the frequency and value of these latter 
forms of variation as leading to permanent modifications of 
structure independenify of natural selection \'* The ^ forms of 
variation'* to which he here alludes are ^variations which 
seem to us in our ignorance to arise spontaneously"; and 
it is evident that such variations cannot well '* arise ** in 
two or more species of a genus similarly and simultane- 
ously, so as independently to lead ''to permanent modifica- 
tions of structure " in two or more parallel lines. It is 
further evident that by "spontaneous variations" Darwin 
alludes to extreme cases of spontaneous departure from 
the general average of specific characters; and therefore 
that lesser or more ordinary departures must be of still 
greater ••frequency." 

Again, speaking of the principles of classification, 

Darwin writes :-» 

j^ ^ 

•^ We care not how trifling a character may be— let it be the 
mere inflection of the angle of the jaw, the manner in which 

In critidsiDg that paper in Natmre (vol. ixiix. p. 117), Mr. TUaelton 
Dyer sayt of mj interpreutioo of this puuge, " the obvioot diift of this 
does not relate to tpedfie difieicncei, Uit to those which are chaiao* 
teiistio of family." Bat in making this lemark Mr. Dyer coald not . 
have read the passage with saflicient eaie to note the pomto which I have 
BOW explained. 
* Oiigm •JSptia, p. 171. • Jkid. p. 411. 
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aa insect'i wing is folded, whether the tkin be covered by 
hair or ieathers--if it prevail throughout many and different 
spedes, especially those having very dificrent habits of life, 
it assumes high value [Le. for purposes of classification]; for 
we can account for its presence in so many forms with such 
differetU kMts^ only by inheritance from a common parent 
We may err in this respect in regard to single points of structure, 
but when several characters, let them be ever so trifling, concur 
throughout a large group of beings having diffinni habits^ we 
may foel almost sure, on the theory of descent, that these 
characters have been inherited from a common ancestor; and 
we know that such aggregated characters have especial value 
in classification'." 

Now it is evident that this argument for the general 
theory of evolution would be destroyed, if Wallace's as* 
sumption of utility of specific characters as universal were 
to be entertained. And the fact of apparently ** trifling ** 
characters occurring throughout a laq^ group of beings 
** having different habits ** is proof that they are really trifling, 
or without tttilttarian significance. 

It is needless to multiply these quotations, for it appears 
to me that the above are amply sufficient to establish 
the only point with which we are here concerned, namely, 
that Darwin's opinion on the subject of utility in relation 
to specific characters was substantially identical with my' 
own. And this is establbhed, not merely by the literal 
meaning of the sundry passages here gathered together 
from different parts of his writings; but likewise, and per- 
haps still more, firom the tone of thought which pervades 
these writings as a whole* tt requires no words of mine 
to show that the literal meaning of the above quotations 
IS entirely oppoaed to Mr. Wallace's view touching the 
tucaiory utility of M specific characters ; but upon the 
other point— or the general tone of Mr. Darwin's thought 
iq^arding such topics-— it may be well to add two remarks. 
* Oriiim tfSptiks. pp. »7s-»73* 
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In the first plaoe» it mutt be evident diat to toon as 
we cease to be bound b^ any a priori deduction as to 
natural selection being ** the exclusive means of modifica* 
tions," it ceases to be a matter of much concern to thetheorf of 
natural selection in what proportion other means of modifi- 
cation have been at work— espedaU/ when non-adaptive 
modifications are concerned, and where these have refer- 
ence to merel/ *' specific characters," or modifications of 
the most incipient kind, least generall/ diffused among 
oiganic types, and representing the incidence of causes of 
less importance than any others in the process of organic 
evolution considered as a whole. Consequendy, in the . 
second place, we find that Darwin nowhere displays any 
solicitude touching the proportional number of specific char- 
acters that may eventually prove to be due to causes other 
than natural selection. He takes a much wider and 
deeper view of organic evolution, and, having entirely 
emancipated himself from the former conception of 
species as the organic units, sees virtually no s^ificance 
in specific characters, except in so fiu* as they are also 
adaptive characters. 

Such, at all events, appears to me the obvious interpretation 
of his writings when these are carefully read with a view to 
ascertaining his ideas upon ''Utilitarian doctrine: how far 
true.'' And I make these remarks because it has been laid" 
to my charge, that in quoting such passages as the above I 
have been putting ^ a strained interpretation " upon Darwin's 
utterances: "such admissions," it is said, ''Mr. Romanes 
appears to me to ueat as if wrung from a hostile witness^" 
But, from what has gone before, it ought to be apparent 
that I take precisely the opposite view to that here imputed. 
Far from deeming these and similar passages as ** admissions 
wrung from a hostile witness^" and far from seeking 

^ Ur. ThiidtflQ Djfcr In i/«/«fV| ik. /ilr. 
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to put an/ ''strained interpretation'* npon them, I believe 
that thej are but the plain and unequivocal expressions 
of an opinion which I have always understood that 
Darwin hekL And if an/ one has been led to think other- 
wise, I throw back thu charge of ** strained interpretation," 
by challenging sudi a person to adduce a single quotation 
from an/ part of Darwin's works, which can possibly be 
lidd to indicate that he regarded passages like those 
above quoted as in any way out of conformity with his 
theory of natural selection— or as put forward merely 
to ''admit the possibility of explanations, to which really, 
however, be did not attach much importance." To the 
best of my judgement it is only some bias in favour of 
Mr. Wallace's views that can lead a naturalist to view in 
this way the clear and consistent expression of Darwin's. 

That Mr. Wallace himself should be biassed in this matter 
might, perhaps, be expected. After rendering the following 
very unequivocal passage from the Or(gin o/Spcciu (p. 7s)— 
" There can be little doubt that the tendency to vary in the 
same manner has oAen been so strong, that all individualt 0/ 
iki same s/ecia have 6em similar fy wsodijitd wiihoui thi aid 0/ 
amy farm 0/ sekciian'' — Mr. Wallace says, "But no proof 
whatever is offered of this statement, and it is so entirely 
opposed to all we know of the facts of variation as given by 
Dtarwin himself, that the important word ' all ' is probably an 
oversighL" But, if Mr. Wallace had read the very next 
sentence he would have seen that here the important 
word "aU" could not possibly have been "an oversight." 
For the passage continues, — ^"^Or only a third, fifth, or tenth 
part of the individuals may have been thus affected, of which 
fact several insUnces couki be given. Thus Graba estimates 
that about one-fifth of the guillemou in the Faroe Islands 
consist of a variety so well marked, that it was formerly 
ranked as a distinct species under the name of Uria 
hoymans.'* And even if this passs^ had not been thtu 
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specially concerned with the question of the proportum in 
which ** indmduak of tht lawu species have been smilarfy 
modified wiihotii ike aid of any form of selection** the oversight 
with respect to " the important word ' all '" would still have 
remained an oversight of a recurrent character, as the fol- 
lowing additional quotations from other paru of Darwin's 
writings may perhaps render apparent. 

** There mutt be some efficient cause for each slight individual 
diflference, as well as for more scrongly marked variations 
which occasionally arise; and if the unknown cause were to 
act persistently, it is almost ceruin that all the individuals 
of the speda would be similarly modihed^'' 

^ The acquisition of a useless part can hardly be Niid to 
raise an organism in the natural scale. . • • . We are so igno- 
rant of the exciting cause of the above specified modifications; ' 
but if the unknown cause were to act almost uniformly for a 
length of time, we may infer that the result would be almost 
uniform; and in this case all the individuals of the speda 
would be modified in the same manner*.** 

Moreover, when dealing even with such comparatively 
slight changes as occur between our donfesticated varieties— 
and which, a fortiori^ are less likely to become *" stable" 
through the uniform operation of causes other than selec- 
tion, seeing that they are not only smaller in amount than 
occurs among natural species, but also have had but a 
comparatively short time in which to accumulate — Darwin ■ 
is emphatic in his assertion of the same principles. For 
instance, in tlie twenty-third chapter of the Variation of 
Plants and Animals under Domestication^ he repeatedly 
uses the term '* definite action of external conditions," and 
begins the chapter by explaining his use of the term 
thus : — 

" By the term definite action, as used in this chapter, I mean 
an action of such a nature thati when many individurJs of 

^ Ori^ •/ Speda, p. ijx. * Hid, ^ 1^5. 
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the sune viriety are exposed dnrinur teverml generations to 
nay change in their physical conditions of life, ali^ or tuarfy 
M^ the individoals are modified in the same nianner. A new 
tmh-variilf would thus be produced witkoui tki aid of seUc^ 

Km an example of the spedal insunces that he gives, 
I maj quote the following from the same work : — 

^ Each of the endless variations which we see in the plumage 
of our fowls must have had some efficient cause; and if the 
same cause were to act uniformly during a long series of 
generations on many individuals, all probably would be modi- 
lied in the same manner.* 

And, as instances of hu more general statements in Chapter 
^XXIII, these may suffice: — 

* The direct action of the conditions of life, whether leading 
to definite or indefinite results, is a Malfy distincl consider* 

aiiam from tks effeds of natural Silection. The 

direct and definite action of changed conditions, in contra- 
distinctioo to the accumulation of indefinite variations, uems 
U nu so imporlanl that I will give a large additional body 
of miscellaneous facts*.** 

Then, after giving these facts, and showing how in the 
case of species hi a state of nature it is often impossible to 
decide bow much we are to attribute to natural selection and 
how much to the definite action of changed condiiions, he 
begins his general summaiy of the cliapter thus:^ 

**There can be no doubt, from the &cts given in the early 
part of this chapter, that extremely slight changes in the 
conditions of life sometunes act in a definite manner on our 
already variable domesticated productions [productions, there- 
fore, witF regard to which uniformity and ^stability" of 
modification are least likely to arise]; and, as the action 
of changed conditions in causing general or indefinite i vari- 

«FMiltek*c«veLiLp.s6a > /M^voLILp.s6i. 
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ability ti accumulative, so it may be with their definite ac- 
tion. Hence it is possible that great and definiU modifications 
of structure may result from altered conditions acting during 
a long series of generations. In some few instances a marked 
effect has been produced quickly on nll^ or marly ail^ the 
individuals which have bec» exposed to some considerable 
change of climate, food, or other circumstance ^* 

Once more, in order to show that he retained these views 
to the end of his life, I may quote a passage from the second 
edition of the Dtiant (/Man, which ts the latest expression 
of his opinion upon these points : — 

^ Each of the endless diversities in plumage, which we see 
in our domesticated birds, is, of course, the result of some de* 
finite cause ; and under natural and more uniform conditions, 
some one tint, assuming that it was in no wt^ injurious, would 
almost certainly sooner or later prevaiL The iree*inter- 
crossing of the many individuals belonging to the same species 
would ultimately tend to make any change of colour thus in- 
duced uniform in character, • • • • Can we believe that the 
very slight diflerences in tints and markings between, for in- 
stance, the female black-grouse and red-grouse serve as a 
protection? Are partridges as they are now coloured, better 
protected than if they had resembled quails? Do the slight 
differences between the females of the common pheasant, the 
Japan and golden pheasants, serve as a protection, or might 
not their plumage have been interchanged with impunit/? 
From what Mr. Wallace has observed of the habits of certain 
gallinaceous birds in the East, he thinks that such slight 
differences are benefidaL For myself, I will only say, I am 
not convinced*/ 

Tet '* convinced" he certainly must have been on merely 
a priori grounds, had he countenanced Mn Wallace's 
reasoning from the general theory of natural selection; and 
the fact that he here £uls to be convinced even by ^what 
Mr. Wallace has observed of the habits of certain gallinaceous 

* KirM/AMi,4co.,YoLILp.s8ow ' /Vctm/ ^J/m, ppu 473-4. 
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birds^" appears to indicate thafthe had considered the question 
of ntili^ with specbl reference to Mr. Wallace's opinion. 
That opinion was then, as no#, the avowed result of a theo- 
retical prepossession ; aiid this prepossession, as the above 
quotations sufficiently show, was expressly repudiated by 
Darwin. 

Lastly, this is not the only occasion on which Darwin 
ezpcessly repudiates tir. Wallace's opinion on the point 
in question. For b is notorious that these co-authors of 
the theory of natural selection have expressed divergent 
opinions concerning the origin by natural selection of the 
most general of all specific characters— cross-sterility. 
Although allowing that cross-sterility between allied species 
may be of adaptive value in " keeping incipient species from 
blending/ Darwin persistently refused to be influenced by 
Wallace's belief that it is due to natural ?election; Le. the 
beBef on which alone can be founded the ** necessary de* 
doction" with which we have been throughout concerned. 
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Note A to Page 57. 

I THiNiC it IS desirable here to adduce one or two concrete 
illustrations of these abstract principles, in order to show how, 
as a matter of fact, the structure of Wei$mann*s theory is 
such as to preclude the possibility of its assumptions being 
dispfoved^and this even supposing that the theory is (alse. 

At first sight nothing could seem more conclusive on the 
side of Darwinian or Lamarckian principles than are the facts 
of hereditary disease, in cases where the disease has unques- 
tionably been acquired by the parents. Take, for example, 
the case of gout Here there is no suspicion of any microbe 
being concerned, nor is there any question about the £ict 
of the disease being one which is frequently acquired by 
certain habits of life. Now, suppose the case of a man who 
in middle age acquires the gout by these habits of life— such 
as insufficient exercise, over-sufficient food, and free indulgence 
in wine. His son inherits the gouty diathesis, and even though 
the boy may have the fear of gout before his eyes, and c6n- 
sequently avoid over-eating and alcoholic drinking, &c, the 
disease may overtake him alsa Well, the natural explanatkm 
of all this is, that the sins of the Others descend Sipon the 
children ; that gout acquired may become in the next generatbn 
gout transmitted. But, on the other hand, the school of 
Weismann will maintain that the reason why the parent 
contracted the gout was because he had a congenital, or 
''blastogenetic,** tendency towards that disease^ a tendency 
which may, indeed, have been intensified by his habits of 
life, but which, in so Cbut as thus intensified, was not trans- 
mitted to his offspring. All that was so transmitted was tb« 
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congeoital tendenqr ; And all thai it proved by such cases as 
tboae above supposed, where the oflspring of gouty parents 
beooine gouty notwithstanding their abstemious habits, is that 
in such oAspring the congenital tendency is even more pro- 
nounced than it was in their parents, and therefore did not 
require so much inducentent b the way of unguarded living 
to bring it out Now, here again, without waiting to consider 
the relative probabilities of these two opposing explanations, 
it b enough ibr the purposes of the illustration to remark 
that it is obviously impossible to disprove either by means 
of the other, or by any dass of lacu to which they may 
aevendly appeal 

I will give only one further example to show the elusiveness 
of Weismann^s theory, and the consequent impossibility of 
finding any cases in nature which will satisfy the conditions 
of proof which the theory imposes. In one of his papers 
Weismam says that if there be any truth in the Lamarckian 
doctrine of the transmission of acquired characters, it ought 
to IbUow that the human infimt should speak by instinct. 
For, ever since man became human he has presumably been 
a talking animal: at any rate it is certain that he has been 
so Ibr an innumerable number of generations. Therefore, by 
this time the iiaiculty of language ought to have been so 
deeply impressed upon the psychology of the species, that 
there ought to he no need to teach the young child its use 
of language; and the fact that there is such need b taken 
by Weismann to constitute good evidence in proof of the 
noo-transmisnbility of individually acquhred characters. Or, 
to quote his own words, ^it has never yet been found that 
a child could read of itself, although its parents had throughout 
their whole lives practised this art Not even are our children 
able to talk of their own accourd; yet not only have their 
parents, but, more than that, an infinitely long line of ancestors 
have never ceased to drill their brains and to perfect their 
oigans of speech. • • • From this alone we may be disposed 
to doubt whether acquired capabilities in the true sense can 
eirer be transmitted.** Well, in answer to this particular case, 
we have first of all to remark that the oonstroction of even 
the simplest language is^ psychologically considered, a matter 
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of foch enonnoos complexity, that there is no real analogy 
between it and the phenomena of instinct : therefore the hex 
that Lamarckian principles cannot be applied to the case 
of language is no evidence that they do not bold good as 
regards instinct* Secondly, not. only the construction, but 
still more the use of language is quite out of analogy with 
all the phenomena of instinct ; for, in order to use, or speak, 
a language, the mind must already be that of a thinking 
agent; and therefore to expect that language should be in- 
stinctive is tantamount to expecting that the thought of which 
it is the vehicle should be instinctive— i.e. that human parents 
should transmit the whole organization of their own intellectual 
experiences to their unborn children. Thirdly, even neglecting 
these considerations, we have to remember that language has 
been itself the product of an immensely long course of evolution; 
so that even if it were reasonable to expect that a child 
should speak by instinct without instruaion, it would be 
necessary further to expect that the child should begin by 
speaking in some score or two of unknown tongues before 
it arrived at the one which alone its parents could under* 
stand. Probably these considerations are enough to show 
how absurd is the suggestion that Darwinians ought to expect 
children to speak by instinct But, now, although it is for 
these reasons preposterous under any theory of evolution to 
expect that children should be able to use a fully devek>pcd 
language without instruction, it is by no means so preposterous 
to expect that, if all languages present any one simple set 
of features in common, these features might by this time 
have grown to be instinctive ; for these simple features, bein^ 
common to all languages, must have been constantly and 
forcibly impressed upon the structure of human psychology 
throughout an innumerable number of sequent generations. 
Now, there is only one set of features common to all languages ; 
and this comprises the combinations of vowel aiul consonantal 
sounds, which go to constitute what we know as articulate 
syllables. And, is it not the case that these particular features, 
thus common to all languages, as m matter of &ct actually 
an instinctive ? Long before a young child is able to under^ 
stand.the meanings of any words, it begins to babble articolate 
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syllables; snd I do noc know that a more striking fact can 
be adduced at the present stage of the Weismann controversy 
than u this &ct which he has thus himself unconsciously 
soggestedy namely, that the young of the only talking animal 
should be alone in presenting— and in unmistakably pre- 
senting—the instinct of articulation* Well, such being the 
sUte of matters as regards this particular case, in the course 
of a debate which was held at the Newcastle meeting of the 
British Association upon the heredity question, I presented 
this case as I present it now. And subsequently I was met, 
as I expected to be met, by its being said that alter all the 
fiiculty of making articulate sounds might have been of con- 
genital origin. Seeing of how much importance this faculty 
must always have been to the human species, it may very 
wen have been a faculty which early fell under the sway 
of natural selection, and so it may have become congenital 
Now, be it remembered, I am only adducing this case in 
illustration of the dusiveness of Weismann's theory. First 
of all he selects the faculty of articulate speech to argue that 
it is a lacuky which ought to be instinctive if acquired char- 
acters ever do become instinctive ; and so good does he deem 
it as a test case between the two theories, that he says/fVM 
a alctu we should be prepared to accept the doctrine that 
acquired characters can never become congenital Then, when 
it is shown that the only element in articulate speech which 
possibly could have become congenital, actually has become . 
congenital, the answer we receive is a direct contradiction 
of the previous argument : the faculty originally selected as 
representative of an acquired character is now taken as repre* 
sentative of a congenital one. By thus playing fast and loose 
with whatever iacu the followers of Darwin may adduce, the 
followers of Weismann bring \their own position simply to 
this:— AD characters which can be shown to be inherited 
we assume to be congenital, or as we term it, " blastqgenetic," 
while all characters which can be shown not to be inherited, 
we assnme to be acquired, or as we term it, ^ somatogenetic*'— 
and this merely on the gxoimd that they have been shown 
to be tnberited or not inherited as the case may be. Now, 
them need be no objection to such assiimprionsi provided 
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they m reco|;niied as Msumptiont ; bat so long as tlie very 
questioQ in debate has reference to their validity as assumptions, 
it is dosely illogical to adduce them as aiguments. And this 
is the only point with which we are at present concerned. 



Note B to Page 89. 

In answer to this illustration as previously adduced by me, 
Mr. Poulton has objected that the benefit arising from the 
peculiar mode of stinging in question is a benefit conferred, 
not on the insect which stin;;s, but upon its progeny. The 
point of the illustration however has no refcreikce to the 
maternal instinct (which here, as elsewhercp I doubt not is 
due to natural selection) ; it has reference only to the particular 
instinct of selective stinging, which here ministers to the pur- 
poses of the other and more general instinct of rearing progeny. 
Given then the maternal instinct of stinging prey for the use 
of progeny, the question is— What first determined the ancestors 
of the Sphex to sting their prey only in nine particuhr points ? 
Darwin's answer to this question is as follows :— 

*'I have been thinking about Pompilius and its allies. Please 
take the trouble to read on perforation of the corolla by Bees, p. 435 
of my * Cross-fertilisation/ to end of chapter. Bees show so modi 
intelligence in their acts, that it seems not improbable to me that the 
progenitors of Pompilius originally stung catcrpillara and spiders, &c., 
in any part of their bodies, and then observed by their intelligence 
that if they stung them in one particular place, as between certain 
segments on the lower side, their prey was at once paralysed. It 
does not seem to me at all incredible that this action should then 
become instinctive, i.e. memory transmitted from one generation 
to another. It docs not seem necessary to suppose that when 
Pompilius stung its prey in the ganglion it intended or knew that 
their prey would keep long alive. The development of the larvae 
may have been subsequently modified in relation to their half-dead, 
instead of wholly dead prey ; supposing that the prey was at first 
quite killed, which would have required much stiagini^ Tom this 
ever in your mind," fte. 
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Weumasm, on the other hand, cam only suppose that this 
intensely specialized instinct had its origin in fortuitous varia- 
tions in the psychology of the species. But, neglecting the 
coosidefation that, in ofder to become fixed as an instinct 
by natoial selection, the particular variation required must 
have occurred in many diflerent individuals, not only in the 
first, but also in the sequent generations, the chances against 
its occurring only once, or in but one single individual case, are 
oumy thousands if not millions to one» 
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